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ORATORY AND POETRY IN FENELON’S 
LITERARY THEORY 
Wilbur Samuel Howell 


I 

ENELON is believed to have writ- 
Fra his famous Dialogues on Elo- 
quence in the year 1679.1 At that time 
he was twenty-eight years old, and his 
career as priest of the parish of Saint- 
Sulpice in Paris had just been terminated 
by his appointment as Superior of the 
“New Catholics,” an institution designed 
to strengthen the orthodoxy of young 
women newly converted from Protes- 
tantism to Catholicism. Thirty-five 
years later, his life almost at an end, he 
composed his Letter to M. Dacier, Per- 
manent Secretary of the French Acad- 
emy,on the Occupations of the Academy. 
Between these two epochs in his literary 
career, he distinguished himself in vari- 
ous ways: he served for ten years as 
preceptor of Louis XIV’s grandson, heir 


Wilbur Samuel Howell is Associate Professor of 
Public Speaking at Princeton University. He is 
author of The Rhetoric of Alcuin and Charle- 
magne (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1941) and Problems and Styles of Communica- 
tion (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, Inc., 
1945). He held a Guggenheim Fellowship from 
July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, for the prepara- 
tion of a book on rhetoric, poetics, and logic in 
England and America from 1530 to 1900. 

1C. Revillout, “Un probleme de —— 
littéraire et philologique: date présumable des 
‘dialogues’ de Fénelon ‘sur l’éloquence,’” Re- 
vue des Langues Romanes, XXXIII (1889), 5-39, 
194-216. See also E. Carcassonne, Etat présent 
des travaux sur Fénelon (Paris, 1939), Pp. 109. 


presumptive of the throne of France; 
he became a member of the French 
Academy and wrote his best-known 
work, The Adventures of Telemachus; 
he was named Archbishop of Cambrai; 
and he identified himself with the doc- 
trine of Quietism as advocated by Ma- 
dame Guyon. This doctrine, with its 
emphasis upon the annihilation of self 
and the passivity of the soul as the con- 
ditions necessary to achieve a mystical 
union between man and God, cast a 
shadow across the last two decades ol 
Fénelon’s life. His support of Madame 
Guyon when she fell from favor at 
court led to the termination of his pro- 
ductive friendship with the great preach- 
er Bossuet, and caused such other mis- 
fortunes as his dismissal from his pre- 
ceptorship in the royal household and 
the condemnation of one of his works 
by Pope Innocent XII. These events 
occurred during the last three or four 
years of the seventeenth century, There- 
after Fénelon lived at Cambrai and de- 
voted himself to his duties as Archbishop 
and his pursuits as writer. 


His Letter to the Academy was first 
published at Paris in 1716, the year after 
his death, and it achieved immediate 
recognition in intellectual circles. At 
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Amsterdam in 1717 it was printed in 
company with the Dialogues on Elo- 
quence, which up to that moment had 
lain in manuscript.2, Upon these two 
works Fénelon’s reputation in the field 
of aesthetics and rhetorical theory pretty 
largely depends.* At no place in the 
whole body of his writings is oratory 
analyzed with the care and brilliance 
that he bestows upon it in the Dia- 
logues, where he also has things to say 
about historical and philosophical com- 
position, poetry, music, dancing, paint- 
ing, and architecture. The Letter to the 
Academy is concerned with much the 
same subject matter. It begins by re- 
commending that the Academy com- 
plete its dictionary of the French lan- 
guage. It then proposes a grammar and 
a rhetoric as projects of immediate con- 
cern. Next it furnishes a detailed plan 
for treatises on poetics, tragedy, comedy, 
and historical writing. It concludes with 
a contribution to the controversy be- 
tween ancients and moderns, and with 
an indication that Fénelon had not lost 
his earlier preference for Greek archi- 
tecture as against Gothic. 

The Letter to the Academy has re- 
ceived more praise than have the Dia- 
logues, no doubt because the predomi- 
nance of aesthetic interests in the former 
turned out to be more congenial to sub- 
sequent taste than did the predominance 
of rhetorical interests in the latter. But 
it should be emphasized that Fénelon 
himself did not in either of these works 
take the part of the aesthetic interests 
against the rhetorical. He makes no in- 
vidious assumptions about the superior- 
ity of poetry to oratory. Nor does he 
give more care to one than to the other, 
as if they were of unequal value and 
deserved unequal kinds of intellectual 

2 A. Cherel, Fénelon au XVIIle Siécle en 
France (1715-1820) (Paris, 1917), p. 269. 


3 For an enumeration of other works by Féne- 
lon on these subjects, see Carcassonne, op. cit., 


PP- 73°74- 


effort from the theorist who chose to 
write upon both. He does not see them 
as so disparate in quality that oratory 
has to be patronized for claiming a per- 
suasive function and a concern for a 
practical method, whereas poetry has 
to be exalted for its capacity to give 
delight by means veiled in the higher 
mysteries of genius. He does not ac- 
count for the differences between the 
oration and the poem by postulating 
that they stand in relation to each other 
in the kingdom of letters as commoner 
stands to aristocrat in the monarchy of 
the Bourbons. The fact is, Fénelon sees 
oratory and poetry as instruments of 
similar value in human affairs. But he is 
aware that there are differences between 
them, and he devotes productive atten- 
tion to the formulation of these differ- 
ences. 

In this essay I should like to state 
what Fénelon’s conception of these dif- 
ferences is. I shall not attempt to handle 
my subject in terms of everything Féne- 
lon had to say upon all matters per- 
taining to critical and aesthetic theory. 
My discussion instead will be limited 
to his analysis of oratory and poetry in 
the Dialogues and the Letter to the 
Academy.* These two works, as I have 
already indicated, represent in concen- 
trated form the essential principles of 
this aspect of his thinking. This aspect 
is worthy of attention for three reasons. 
First, it illustrates a specific application 
of the views of Plato, Cicero, and St. 
Augustine to the problems of the sev- 
enteenth century. Secondly, it raises 
issues similar to those involved in the 
modern question of the relations be- 
tween propaganda and art. Thirdly, it 


4For other studies bearing upon Fénelon’s 
theory of aesthetics, criticism, and rhetoric, see 
F. Brun, Fénelon critique d’art (Meulan, 1899); 
P. Bastier, Fénelon. Critique d’art (Paris, 1903); 
G. Landolf, Esthétique de Fénelon (Zurich, 
1914); E. B. O. Borgerhoff, The Freedom of 
French Classicism (Princeton, 1950), pp. 220-234. 
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indicates the frustrations that attend 
even the most promising distinctions 
between the rhetorical and the poetic 
branches of literature. 


II 

The basic principle in Fénelon’s 
conception of the relations between ora- 
tory and poetry is that these two arts, 
in common with all the others, are per- 
suasive in function. By this he means 
that the various arts cannot be logically 
grouped to one side or the other of a 
dividing line between that which gives 
pleasure and that which _ influences 
thought and action. His belief is that, 
if there seems to be a class of artistic 
works devoted wholly to the giving of 
pleasure, the critic should deal with it, 
not as something fundamentally unper- 
suasive, but as a case of concealed per- 
suasion. He insists, in short, that all 
works of art act to influence the conduct 
of mankind, pleasure being an_ inter- 
mediate aim, a way station on the road 
to ultimate persuasiveness. 

This view is applied to oratory early 
in the Dialogues on Eloquence. One of 
the spokesmen, who is called A, and 
whose importance suggests that he ex- 
presses Fénelon’s own ideas, demands of 
another spokesman, B, the definition of 
eloquence. B replies that eloquence is 
the art of speaking well. A wonders 
whether men speak simply to speak well, 
whether talk has no design except that 
of achieving the status of refinement. 
This observation leads B to declare that 
men speak in order to please and in or- 
der to persuade. Thus are two rival 
aims of oratory brought into focus, the 
former being no doubt intended by Fé- 
nelon to represent the prevailing con- 
ception of rhetoric as derived from the 
teachings of Peter Ramus,’ while the 
latter is the conception of Fénelon him- 

5See below, sec. V. The relation between 


Fénelon’s Dialogues on Eloquence and the dia- 
lectical and rhetorical doctrines of Peter Ramus 





self. What A says in reply to B is not 
only a denial that these two aims are 
in any final sense mutually exclusive, 
but also a fresh approach to the pleas- 
ure-persuasion dichotomy in artistic the- 
ory. A remarks at once that a careful 
distinction should be made between 
“to please” and “to persuade.” Then 
he states how orators proceed in prac- 
tice: 
They speak to persuade—that is what they 
always do. They also speak to please—that is 
merely what they too often do. But when they 
seek to please, they have another, a more dis- 
tant, aim, which is nevertheless the principal 
one. The good man seeks to please only that 
he may urge justice and the other virtues by 
making them attractive. He who seeks his own 
interest, his reputation, his fortune, dreams of 
pleasing only that he may gain the bow and 
esteem of men able to satisfy his greed or his 
ambition. Thus, even his case can be reduced 
like that of the good man to persuasion as the 
single aim which a speaker has; for the self-in- 
terested man wishes to please in order to flatter, 
and he flatters in order to inculcate that which 
suits his interest.6 

Later in the Dialogues, A_ reverts 
once more to the thesis that pleasure is 
an effect to be striven for only because 
it lies athwart the road to persuasion. 
He demands of C, Fénelon’s third char- 
acter, whether anything in a discourse 
can have any function except that of 
influencing the hearer. C replies that 
certain things in discourse will contrib- 
ute to the hearer’s pleasure. A observes: 
Let us distinguish, if you will. That which 
serves to please in order to persuade is good. 
Solid and well-expounded proofs are unques- 


tionably pleasing; the lively and natural move- 
ments of the speaker have much charm; faith- 


is discussed at some length in the present au- 
thor’s Fénelon’s Dialogues on Eloquence A 
Translation with an Introduction and Notes 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951). 
A brief summary of that relation appears in 
the concluding section of this paper. 

6 Oeuvres de Fénélon, (ed. J. -E. -A. Gosselin 
and A. -P. -P. Caron] (Versailles and Paris, 
1820-1830), XXI, g. All quotations from the 
Dialogues on Eloquence and the Letter to the 
Academy in this paper are referred to this edi- 
tion, the translations being by the present au- 
thor. 
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ful and animated portraitures enchant. Thus 
the three things which we make essential to 
eloquence give pleasure; but they are not lim- 
ited to this effect. It is a question of knowing 
whether we shall approve of thoughts and ex- 
pressions which have no purpose but to please, 
and which cannot in any way have a more sub- 
stantial purpose. These I call conceits. Of 
course, you are always to keep well in mind, if 
you will, that I praise in discourse all the pleas- 
ing traits which minister to persuasion; and 
that I reject only those wherein the author, full 
of self-admiration, has sought to exhibit him- 
self and to amuse the listeners with his wit, 
rather than to absorb them utterly in his sub- 
ject.7 


Oratory in Fénelon’s scheme is not 
the only art that has persuasion as its 
principal function and pleasure as an 
intermediate effect. He puts poetry and 
the other fine arts in the same class. In 
the Dialogues C observes: “But if true 
orators are poets, it seems to me that 
poets are also orators, because poetry 
is by rights persuasive.” And A replies: 
“Unquestionably they both have the 
same end.”* These statements are made 
in connection with Fénelon’s attempt to 
differentiate poetry from oratory, and 
later we shall see what that differentia- 
tion amounts to. Just now, however, 
we need perhaps only to notice that, 
whatever differences he has in mind, he 
insists at least upon the complete iden- 
tity of these two arts in respect to per- 
suasiveness. In the Letter to the Acad- 
emy he attributes the same function to 
the other fine arts, emphasizing again 
that pleasure is an auxiliary effect: 
Plato does not permit in his republic any music 
with the effeminate pitch of the Lydian style. 
The Lacedaemonians excluded from their re- 


public all the highly complicated instruments 
which were able to weaken the spirit. Harmony 


7 Ibid., p. 50! Lines 26-27 read, “je ne rejette 
que celles ot l’orateur. . . .” The first Paris 
edition of the Dialogues (Paris, 1718), p. 102, 
lines 13-14, reads, however, “je ne rejette que 
celles ot l’Auteur. -” At this particular 
point the translation follows the first Paris edi- 
tion, which is ordinarily regarded as the most 
authoritative of the texts of the Dialogues. 

8 Ibid., p. 49. 


which goes only so far as to flatter the ear is 
merely an amusement of weak and idle folk. It is 
unworthy of a well-governed republic. It is good 
only so far as the sounds of it agree with the 
sense of the words, and the words of it inspire 
virtuous sentiments. Painting, sculpture, and 
the other fine arts, ought to have the same end. 
Without question eloquence ought to enter in- 
to the same design. Pleasure ought to be min- 
gled in it only to form a counterbalance against 
evil passions and to make virtue attractive.® 


The words just quoted echo a passage 

in the Dialogues upon the subservience 
of pleasure to persuasiveness in ancient 
art. In the course of a panegyric upon 
the serious intent of the art of the early 
Greeks and Hebrews, A remarks: 
All the arts which consist in melodious sounds, 
or in movements of the body, or in the use of 
language—in a word, music, dancing, eloquence, 
poetry—were devised only to express the pas- 
sions and to inspire them in the very act of ex- 
pressing them. By such means as these, man- 
kind wished to impress great thoughts upon the 
human soul and to bring to men lively and 
striking pictures of the beauty of virtue and the 
ugliness of evil. Thus all these arts appeared to 
be for pleasure, but were in reality among the 
ancients a part of their deepest striving for 
morality and religion.1° 

Thus does Fénelon admit pleasure 
and persuasion into artistic theory with- 
out making these effects mutually exclus- 
ive or using them as keys to the differ- 
ence between the fine and the practical 
arts. He recognizes, however, that 
throughout the entire domain of art, 
practical as well as fine, pleasure may 
receive more emphasis than persuasion, 
even though when this happens the ef- 
fect must still be counted persuasive in 
the final analysis. In fact, one of his crit- 
ical principles is that pathologies in the 
world of art appear as the product of 
a persuasive intention which is limited 
on the one hand to the promotion of the 
artist’s personal fortunes and on the 
other to the excessive exploitation of the 
spectator’s fondness for pleasure. This 


9 Ibid., pp. 176-177. 
10 Jbid., p. 18. 
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principle receives some development in 
the Dialogues and the Letter to the 
Academy. I should like to examine it 
now in order to show that it underlies 
Fénelon’s distinction between health 
and disease in art rather than his distinc- 
tion between the poetical and the rhet- 
orical branches of literature. 


Ill 


Interpreted in the broadest sense, 
Fénelon’s view of good and bad art, 
whether oratorical or poetic, stresses the 
concern of the artist for the interests 
of mankind as opposed to the interests 
of himself. If someone were to object 
that this principle belongs more to the 
realm of morality than to aesthetics, 
Fénelon would doubtless answer by de- 
nying the desirability or possibility of 
separating these two realms. Indeed, 
this phase of his critical thinking de- 
rives special support from the theologi- 
cal doctrine of Quietism, which, as I 
indicated earlier, strives for the annihi- 
lation of self as one condition of spirit- 
ual perfection. Good art in Fénelon’s 
sense of the term is that which inspires 
men in the quest for wisdom, good laws, 
justice, and individual — betterment, 
whereas bad art inspires men to favor 
their flatterers, to follow their private 
inclinations, to give rewards on the 
basis of something less than merit, or to 
seek personal power, wealth, reputation, 
at no matter what expense. It is in this 
latter kind of art where pleasure tends 
to be the most visible of the possible 
effects, seeming at times to be the artist’s 
only aim, and at other times to be the 
aim which but partly masks his desire 
for personal advancement. 


Many passages in the Dialogues and 
the Letter to the Academy illustrate this 
principle. For example, when A _ is 
mentioning the degeneracy which fol- 
lowed the period of Athenian rule in 
ancient Greece, he characterizes it as 


one wherein “pleasure, which ought 
only to be the means to inculcate wis- 
dom, usurped the place of wisdom her- 
self."""* Thus is the concept of social 
decadence linked with the concept of 
art as mere diversion. The same spokes- 
man had earlier borrowed the Socratic 
manner and the Platonic doctrine to get 
B to consent to banish from the ideal 
republic “any of the sciences or any 
of the arts which serve only for pleasure, 
for amusement, and for curiosity.”** 
And why are they to be banished? Be- 
cause, as B finally concedes, they are 
not merely indifferent to the struggle 
between good and evil, but actually are 
on the side of evil. His words are: 
If anything can assist the cause of virtue, the 
identification of virtue with pleasure can do so. 
On the contrary, when you separate them, you 
strongly invite men to abandon virtue. Besides, 
everything that pleases without instructing be- 
guiles and softens merely.13 

But the principle is not developed 
only in terms of abstract moral precepts. 
It is made highly concrete in its appli- 
cation to oratory. A’s unfavorable opin- 
ion of Isocrates, a recurrent theme of 
the Dialogues, shows that orator to typi- 
fy an art devoted, not to national ends, 
but to self-exhibition, with ostentatious 
ornaments the artist’s means, and amuse- 
ment his principal, almost his only, 
goal.1* Again, a concern for his own 
fortune, as distinguished from the fate 
of the Roman republic, is alleged by 
the same spokesman to be a visible blem- 
ish in the works of the youthful Cicero.** 
A also remarks that a selfish concern 
vitiates Pliny’s eulogy of Trajan.** And 
in the course of constructing his own 
theory of oratory, he lays great stress 
upon the necessity for complete disin- 
terestedness on the part of a speaker 

11 Jbid., p. 19. 

12 Ibid., p. 16. 

13 [bid., pp. 19-20. 

14 Jbid., pp. 10-13, 74-76. 


15 [bid., pp. 45-46. 
16 [bid., p. 25. 
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both as a matter of good morality and 
good oratorical strategy.‘? 

The issue of preoccupation with self 
as opposed to preoccupation with the 
interests of mankind has the same appli- 
cation to poetry as to oratory. A cites 
the Aeneid as being open to the charge, 
if one cared to press it, of showing some- 
what more interest in flattering Augus- 
tus and his family, and thus in advanc- 
ing Virgil’s own fortune, than in giving 
the Roman people an unmixed image 
of their national destiny.** This charge 
against Virgil A does not regard serious- 
ly. On the contrary, he emphasizes in 
the same breath that the Aeneid is an 
example of high poetic excellence. But 
the charge, as a possible line of attack 
upon Virgil, embodies a precise prin- 
ciple by which criticism may separate 
good poetry from bad, and that prin- 
ciple is given a general formulation by 
Fénelon himself in the following words 
from the Letter to the Academy: 


Just in the same degree as one ought to de- 
spise bad poets, so ought one to admire and 
cherish a great poet, who does not make poetry 
into a play of wit to attract unto himself a 
vainglory, but uses it to transport men in favor 
of wisdom, virtue, and religion.19 


Fénelon’s distinction between good 
and bad art rests upon the teachings of 
Plato and St. Augustine. He leaves no 
doubt upon this score, not only because 
he probably thought it simple honesty to 
acknowledge his philosophic debts, but 
also perhaps to suggest that his theory 
cut across the boundaries between pa- 
ganism and Christianity, and thus could 
not be called merely parochial. At any 
rate, he has A emphasize that one does 
not have to be a Christian to believe in 
the self-forgetfulness of the artist as the 
precondition of great art, inasmuch as 
Socrates and Plato had taken the same 


17 [bid., pp. 27-41. 
18 Ibid., p. 26. 
19 Ibid., p. 186. 


position.2° A documents this statement 
with a lengthy analysis of Plato’s Gorgias 
and a shorter reference to the Phae- 
drus.** As for St. Augustine, who figures 
preponderantly in the Third Dialogue 
by virtue of his authority in the field of 
sacred rhetoric, he too is used to support 
Fénelon’s view that the aesthetic stature 
of a work of art is determined by the 
stature of its selflessness of purpose. In a 
passage in the First Dialogue made up of 
borrowings from two separate chapters 
of St. Augustine’s De Doctrina Christi- 
ana, A declares: 


For what do a man’s beautiful speeches serve, if 
fine as they are they contribute no benefit what- 
ever to the public? Words are made for men, 
as St. Augustine says, and not men for words.22 


IV 


Thus far we have seen that Fénelon 
does not use the distinction between 
pleasure and persuasiveness as a means 
of separating poetry from oratory. He 
uses it instead to show that there is a 
kind of bad art devoted seemingly to 
pleasure but actually to the inculcation 
of attitudes which suit the artist’s ma- | 
terial interests. He sees poetry and ora- 
tory as alike persuasive in their healthy 
forms. He sees pleasure as normally 
common to both in the sense that this 
effect accompanies persuasion. He sees 
good oratory and good poetry as kinds 
of discourse which contribute primarily, 
and in the first instance, to the public 
benefit. What, then, is his distinction 
between the rhetorical and the poetic 
branches of literature? 

His answer to this question is that 
oratory is almost poetry. This is the 
simplest way to state his distinction. 
This is also the way he himself follows 
when he comes in the Dialogues to the 
problem of maintaining on the one hand 


20 Ibid., p. 30. 

21 [bid., pp. 30-37. 

22 Ibid., p. 23. See De Doctrina Christiana, 4. 
10. 24, and 4. 28. 61. 
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that poetry as well as oratory is persua- 
sive and on the other that the well-es- 
tablished habit of thinking these two 
arts to be somehow different must re- 
ceive attention in criticism. Let us hear 
what he says on this matter. 

The conversation in the Second Dia- 
logue has paused upon the question of 
the difference between the genuine and 
the false ornament of style. A has been 
insisting that persuasion is the end of 
oratory, and that oratory deserves to be 
called eloquence only when it really suc- 
ceeds in persuading men to virtue. Now 
persuasion, A explains, requires that dis- 
course prove something and excite strong 
feelings towards what it proves.2* To 
prove, he goes on, is to convince the au- 
ditor that a proposition is true. The 
method by which this is done is charac- 
terized by exactness, dryness, bareness; 
by an adherence to the forms of good 
argument; by a sense of order similar to 
that followed in geometry; and by a spec- 
ulativeness similar to that found in meta- 
physics.2* To excite strong feelings is to 
be forced to do two things beyond proof: 
to portray and to strike. “To portray 
is not only to describe things,” remarks 
A, “but to represent their surrounding 
features in so lively and so concrete a 
way that the listener imagines himself 
almost seeing them.’*> The term “to 
strike” is defined later, after A has iden- 
tified it with “movement” as distinguish- 
ed from “proof” and “portraiture.”?* 
“Movement” turns out to be not only 
the stylistic variation of the speech, as 
the speaker’s linguistic patterns move in 
accordance with his inner patterns of 
thought and emotion, but also the phys- 
ical swing of speaking, as the speaker's 
voice and body respond to his mind 
and will.?" 

23 Ibid., pp. 42, 44, 47- 

24 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

25 Ibid., p. 47. 


26 Ibid., p. 50. 
27 Ibid., pp. 51-61. 


Of these three elements in persuasive 

discourse or eloquence, portraiture is of 
central importance in persuasion; and it 
is thus a common feature of the oration 
and the poem. A sees a difference in 
degree, however, between the portrait- 
ure produced by the orator and that pro- 
duced by the poet. Upon this differ- 
ence in degree he founds his distinction 
between the two arts. To illustrate por- 
traiture at its best, he points to Virgil’s 
account of the death of Dido. Then 
he says: 
I have given you an example drawn from a 
poet, in order to make you better understand 
the matter; for portraiture is still more lively 
and stronger among the poets than among the 
orators. Poetry differs from simple eloquence 
only in this: that she paints with ecstasy and 
with bolder strokes. Prose has its paintings, 
albeit more moderated. Without them one can- 
not heat the imagination of a listener or arouse 
his passions.28 


Versification, A proceeds at once to re- 
mark, has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of distinguishing the poetical from 
the non-poetical discourse. In either 
form, genuine effectiveness is the prod- 
uct of portraiture. “If one does not 
have this genius to portray,” insists Fé- 
nelon’s chief spokesman, “Never can one 
impress things upon the soul of the lis- 
tener—all is dry, flat, boring.”?® A mo- 
ment later the whole matter is summed 
up in this exchange between A and C: 
A: The entire difference [between oratory and 
poetry] consists in that which I have set forth 
to you. Over and above orators, poets have 
ecstasy, and this makes them still more elevated, 
more lively, and more daring in their utter- 
ances. You well remember what I told you yes- 
terday from Cicero? 

C: What! Is it... ? 

A: That the orator ought almost to have the 
diction of the poet. That “almost” tells the 
whole story.3° 


Thus poetry and oratory in Fénelon’s 
basic view turn out to have persuasion 
28 Ibid., p. 48. 


29 Ibid., p. 49. 
380 Jbid., pp. 49-50. 
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as their end and portraiture as a com- 
mon means, the distinction between 
them being that portraiture in poetry 
has about it an ecstasy, a heat of genius, 
not found in oratory. In short, as I 
suggested before, oratory is almost but 
not quite poetry. Fénelon himself points 
out in the passage last quoted that the 
“almost” comes from Cicero. To be 
more precise, it comes from De Ora- 
tore 1. 28. 128, where oratory, compre- 
hensively defined, is said to demand not 
only a dialectician’s acuteness, a philoso- 
pher’s knowledge, a lawyer’s memory, 
a tragedian’s voice, and an accomplished 
actor’s gesture, but also a diction al- 
most that of the poet. 

We might in passing note the rela- 
tions established by Fénelon among the 
other traditional kinds of discourse. He 
strongly intimates that philosophical 
discourse or learned writing in the field 
of the scientific disciplines differs from 
oratory as proof isolated from portrait- 
ure and movement differs from proof 
combined with these things.*t He also 
says in effect that historical writing dif- 
fers from poetry as a moderated and im- 
partial portrait of events and _person- 
alities differs from a bolder, more in- 
spired, portrait.** But it is only against 
the background of his concept of elo- 
quence that these distinctions have their 
full meaning. According to that con- 
cept, any discourse which actually suc- 
ceeds in improving men deserves alone 
to be called eloquent; and no discourse 
can have that effect without portraiture. 
Hence poetry, which is in essence in- 
spired portraiture, becomes eloquent 
when it acts to make men more perfect. 
Hence history, which is moderated and 
impartial portraiture, becomes eloquent 
when it produces the selfsame result. 
Hence oratory, which combines proof 
and movement with a portraiture al- 


31 Jbid., pp. 43-46. 
82 Ibid., pp. 47-48, 228-229, 232-233. 


most poetic, becomes eloquent when it 
achieves no different goal. Of the four 
conventional types of discourse, only 
philosophy, which has no concern with 
image-making as a necessity of its own 
style, fails to achieve the full stature 
of eloquence. But its emphasis upon 
conviction as effect and proof as means 
gives it a primary concern for truth; 
and thus, when it succeeds in present- 
ing things as they are, it induces knowl- 
edge, which is not least among the pre- 
conditions of virtue. 


Vv 


Three aspects of Fénelon’s theory of 
the relations between oratory and poetry 
call for attention by way of conclusion. 

First of all, his insistence upon the 
persuasiveness of oratory is in line not 
only with the best classical and modern 
emphasis but also with the tendency 
of the late seventeenth century to aban- 
don the rhetorical teachings of Peter 
Ramus. At the time when Fénelon wrote 
the Dialogues on Eloquence, the influ- 
ence of Ramus upon logical and rhetori- 
cal theory in France (and in England) 
was still pronounced, despite the fact 
that Ramus had died as long before as 
1572. One of Ramus’ key doctrines 
was that one art could not claim any 
function or subject matter belonging to 
another art. Accordingly, if logic pro- 
fessed to offer to writers and speakers 
the theory of invention and arrange- 
ment, and thus to provide the means 
of convincing audiences, rhetoric must 
abandon these subjects and confine her- 
self to other aspects of composition. As 
a consequence of this doctrine, Ramus’ 
colleague, Talaeus, created a rhetoric 
limited to style and delivery, and copi- 
ously elaborated in terms of all the fig- 
ures of speech and all the ornamental 
contrivances of style. This sort of rhet- 
oric, with its emphasis upon antithesis, 
paradox, word-play, conceit, and epi- 
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gram, came to have the reputation of 
being exclusively devoted to amusement. 
Against the theory that men spoke only 
to give pleasure, and that they used as 
means only the conceits of style, Féne- 
lon leveled his heaviest guns. To some 
extent he also leveled his guns against 
Ramus’ theory that a work on rhetoric 
could include nothing pertaining to log- 
ic or the other liberal arts, although 
Fénelon’s contemporary, Antoine Ar- 
nauld, had effectively attacked this as- 
pect of Ramus’ doctrine in the famous 
Port Royal Logic, published seventeen 
years before Fénelon wrote the Dia- 
logues. In Fénelon’s emphasis that ora- 
tory is primarily an instrument of per- 
suasion, and that the orator is an hon- 
ored partner of logician and historian 
in the enterprise of learning and com- 
munication, we see a wholesome restora- 
tion of Ciceronian doctrine as well as 
an imaginative anticipation of modern 
interests, 


The same reminiscence of a classical 
attitude, the same foretaste of a modern 
conviction, is visible in a second aspect 
of Fénelon’s theory of the relations be- 
tween oratory and poetry. This aspect 
emerges in his insistence that delight is 
the intermediate and contributory, per- 
suasiveness the ultimate, object of both 
of these arts. So far as poetical theory is 
concerned, Fénelon is here suggesting 
the impossibility of divorcing expression 
from communication or aesthetics from 
rhetoric and logic. He is assuming in- 
stead that man’s response to a work of 
art springs from a complex of adjust- 
ments, some of which are aesthetic, oth- 
ers, intellectual. He sees no point in 
treating such a response as if one could 
unerringly separate its pleasurable from 
its intellectual phases. No doubt he 
felt that knowledge of either phase by it- 
self would not be the same as knowledge 
of both phases in all their complicated 


interactions. At any rate, at one point in 
the Dialogues he has C observe: “As for 
myself, I wish to know whether things 
are true before I find them beautiful.”’’* 
If this statement seems to give priority 
to logic above aesthetics in an act of lit- 
erary evaluation, Fénelon might have ex- 
plained his real intention by saying that, 
in an age which gave the latter more 
emphasis than the former, counterex- 
aggeration was the approved way to re- 
store the balance between the two. 


The third aspect of Fénelon’s distinc- 
tion between oratory and poetry in- 
volves a complication which I did not 
mention earlier for fear of emphasizing 
it more than our author does. This 
complication appears both before and 
after the passages in which he says that 
poetry differs from oratory only in the 
superior vividness of its portraiture. 
There is no doubt that he is convinced 
of the validity of this major difference; 
but he seems to realize that it does not 
completely exhaust the subject. Thus 
he introduces two terms which suggest 
that poetical and oratorical portraiture 
differ not so much in degree as in kind. 
These two terms are “imitation” and 
“fiction.” In the Dialogues, as A is 
comparing a historian’s portrait of the 
death of Dido with that in the Aeneid, 
he says of the latter: “There one sees 
the power of imitation and of portrait- 
ure.”’°* Later, after he has dismissed 
versification from the list of qualities 
that poetry must have, A remarks: “In 
the last analysis, poetry is nothing but a 
lively fiction which portrays nature.”* 
In the Letter to the Academy, speaking 
in his own person, Fénelon declares: 
“Poetry is without doubt an imitation 
and a portraiture.”*° These passages 
make it clear that, although Fénelon is 

33 Ibid., p. 7. 

34 Ibid., p. 48. 


85 Ibid., p. 49. 
36 Ibid., p. 198. 
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insisting upon portraiture as an element 
in poetry, he half doubts whether ora- 
torical and poetic portraiture differ only 
in degree, and in his hesitancy he re- 
sorts to the terms “imitation” and “fic- 
tion,” perhaps to satisfy his subconscious 
realization that poetry, at least in its 
epic, dramatic, and narrative forms, por- 
trays situations different from those 
handled in oratory and history. Had 
he gone on to show that portraiture in 
poetry is usually the lifelike representa- 
tion of an imagined situation, whereas 
portraiture in oratory and history is usu- 
ally the lifelike representation of a real 
situation, he would have been able to 
preserve his emphasis upon portraiture 
as an essential characteristic of these 
three literary forms, and at the same 
time to preserve his emphasis upon fic- 
tion and imitation as the distinguishing 
conditions of portraiture in poetry. 
Without some recognition of the dif- 
ference between actual and imagined 
situations, it is hard to see how Féne- 
lon’s account of the difference between 
oratory and poetry can explain distinc- 
tions taken for granted by the literary 


critic on the one hand and the rhetori- 
cal and historical critic on the other. 
The literary critic, speaking of portrait- 
ure in a play, a novel, or a narrative 
poem, uses as a matter of course the ma- 
chinery of oppositions between the ro- 
mantic and realistic, the naturalistic 
and symbolic, the allegorical and non- 
allegorical, the classical and Gothic, to 
indicate changing fashions in poetic por- 
traiture. The theory that oratory and 
history differ from poetry only as the 
moderated portrait differs from the in- 
spired appears to suggest that the same 
machinery and the same fashions apply 
to rhetorical and historical criticism. 
But do they? Except in a pejorative 
sense, is there a romantic as opposed to 
a realistic oratory or history? Is there a 
school of symbolist and another school 
of naturalist orators and _ historians? 
Hardly. And this answer suggests that 
some concepts applicable to poetry are 
not applicable to oratory and history, 
despite Fénelon’s apparent indication to 
the contrary in the basic phase of his 
distinction between the oration and the 


poem. 


COMMENTARIES 


PRECISION IN DISCUSSION 


Our discussion will be adequate if it has as much clearness as the sub- 
ject-matter admits of, for precision is not to be sought for alike in all dis- 
cussions, any more than in all the products of the crafts. Now fine and 
just actions, which political science investigates, admit of much variety 
and fluctuation of opinion, so that they may be thought to exist only by 
convention, and not by nature. And goods also give rise to a similar 
fluctuation because they bring harm to many people; for before now men 
have been undone by reason of their wealth, and others by reason of their 
courage. We must be content, then, in speaking of such subjects and with 
such premisses to indicate the truth roughly and in outline, and in speaking 
about things which are only for the most part true and with premisses 
of the same kind to reach conclusions that are no better. In the same 
spirit, therefore, should each type of statement be received; for it is the 
mark of an educated man to look for precision in each class of things just 
so far as the nature of the subject admits; it is evidently equally foolish 
to accept probable reasoning from a mathematician and to demand from 
a rhetorician scientific proofs.—Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, Book I. 
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IMITATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE 
IN ROMAN RHETORIC 
‘Donald Lemen Clark 


HE ancient world was less inclined 
poe we to approve innovations 
because of their newness or to abandon 
good things because they are old. St. 
Paul was a good Roman when he said, 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.”* Imitation is one method of 
“holding fast that which is good.” An- 
other method is that of precept. Precept 
tells the learner what to do. Imitation 
shows him how others have done it. 
Precept gives rules based on successful 
past experience. Imitation gives models 
to follow. Precept says, “Be industri- 
ous.”” Imitation says, ‘Consider the ant.” 
In this article I shall treat of imitation 
as one of the methods of teaching rhet- 
oric in Greco-Roman schools. The other 
methods of making the most of the 
student’s natural aptitude were, in ad- 
dition to the precepts of rhetoric, in- 
struction in all the liberal arts and 
countless practice exercises in writing 
and speaking. These other methods I 
shall not discuss at this time. 

In antiquity the word imitation 
(mimesis) was used by such writers as 
Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch with a 
number of different meanings. It might 
mean, for instance, imitation of men in 
action, imitation of ideal truth, imita- 
tion of appearances, true or false, in a 
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and Poetry in the Renaissance and of John Mil- 
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phenomenal world. But imitation as a 
method of learning to practice an art 
has nothing to do with these metaphys- 
ical notions of the objects of imitation. 
Imitation, as a rhetorical exercise, is 
concerned, not with the speaker’s or 
writer's matter, but with his manner. It 
is concerned, not with what he says, but 
with how he says it.? 

The distinction can be well illustrated 
by Cicero’s use of Aristotle. In a letter 
Cicero says that he has composed his De 
Oratore “in the Aristotelian manner.” 
Although none survive, we may accept 
Cicero’s word that he was imitating Ar- 
istotle’s literary method of writing dia- 
logs. In the next sentence of the same 
letter Cicero says that he has “expressed 
in writing” the rhetorical theories of 
Isocrates and Aristotle.* This second 
activity is not imitation, but fair use of 
literary matter in the public domain. 
In his De Inventione Cicero says that 
he adopts the best from previous writers 
on rhetoric just as Zeuxis, in painting 
his famous Helen, used as models the 
five most beautiful girls in Crotona.* 
Here again Cicero, in using the theories 
of earlier writers on rhetoric, was mak- 
ing fair use of material in the public 
domain. In so far as Cicero was imita- 
ting Zeuxis he was imitating his eclecti- 
cism in assembling in one composition 
material of different origins. Cicero was 
imitating his artistic methods. 

2 The metaphysical notions of imitation are 
clearly differentiated by Richard McKeon, “Lit- 


erary Criticism and the Concept of Imitation 
in Antiquity,” Modern Philology, XXXIV 
(1936), 1-35. , 

8 Cicero, Ad Fam., i, 9, 28. 

4 De Inventione, I, 1-4. 
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Literary and rhetorical imitation must 
be carefully distinguished, not only 
from fair use or borrowing, but from 
unfair use or plagiarism. Fair use, then 
as now, involved acknowledgment.® In 
Brutus Cicero makes this distinction 
in an apostrophe addressed to the 
ancient poet Ennius, who had gener- 
ously used the work of his predecessor 
Naevius, “You who, if you acknowledge 
it, have borrowed so much from Nae- 
vius, or, if you deny it, have stolen it.”® 
Demetrius makes a similar distinction, 
“A touch of poetic diction adds to the 
elevation of prose. . . . Still some writers 
imitate the poets quite crudely. Or rath- 
er, they do not imitate them, but trans- 
fer them to their pages as Herodotus has 
done. Thucydides acts otherwise. Even 
if he does borrow something from a 
poet, he uses it in his own way and so 
makes it his own property.’ 


THE VALUE OF IMITATION 


That imitating his elders and betters 
does help a student to improve what- 
ever ability he has was universally be- 
lieved in antiquity. The earliest sur- 
viving written statement is that of Isoc- 
rates,* who says, in Against the Soph- 
ists, that a teacher must not only ex- 
pound the precepts of the art of dis- 
course, but “must in himself set such an 
example of oratory that the students 
who have taken form under his instruc- 
tion and are able to pattern after him 
will, from the outset, show in their 
speaking a degree of grace and charm 
which is not found in others.”* Jaeger 
points out that the published speeches 


5 J. F. D’'Alton, Roman Literary Theory and 
Criticism (London, 1981), p. 428. 

6 Cicero, Brutus, XIX, 76. 

7 Demetrius, On Style, Ul, 
Rhys Roberts. Loeb Library. 

8 J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism in An- 
tiquity (Cambridge, England, 1934), I, 128. 

9 Isocrates, Against the Sophists, 17-18. Trans. 
Norlin. Loeb Library. 
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of Isocrates were intended as models 
for his own students.'° 

In a famous passage in the De Ora- 
tore Cicero tells how young Sulpicius 
Rufus improved his natural gifts for 
oratory. To overcome his hurried de- 
livery and redundant style Antonius had 
urged Sulpicius to imitate Lucius Cras- 
sus. Scarce a year elapsed when Anto- 
nius again heard Sulpicius speak. “It is 
incredible what a difference there ap- 
peared ... ; nature herself led him ir- 
resistibly into the magnificent and no- 
ble style of Crassus; but he could never 
have arrived at a satisfactory degree of 
excellence in it if he had not directed 
his efforts by assiduous imitation in the 
same course in which nature led him.’’™ 

But Greek and Roman boys could 
learn by imitating, not only speakers 
whom they heard, but writers whom 
they read in school. In his How to 
Write History Lucian of Samosata is 
typical of antiquity when he takes it for 
granted that the power of expression is 
acquired by long practice and studious 
imitation of the classics.'* 

Imitation was also valued by St. Au- 
gustine, who believed that the preacher, 
as well as the legal advocate and the 
historian, could learn by imitation. “If 
one has a keen and fervent talent, he 
will more easily acquire eloquence by 
reading and hearing the eloquent than 
by following the precepts of 
quence."** ‘Longinus,’ in analysing 
those elements which contribute to ele- 
vation of style in poetry as well as in 
prose, asserts the value of imitation as 
one of the roads to its attainment. 


elo- 


10 Werner Jaeger, Paideia. Trans. Highet 
(Oxford, 1944), LUI, 65. 

11 Cicero, De Oratore, Il, 88-89. The trans- 
lations from De Oratore and from Quintilian 
are adapted from those of J. S. Watson. Unless 
noted other translations from Latin are mine. 
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“What manner of road is this? Zealous 
imitation of the great historians and 
poets of the past... ; from the natural 
genius of those old writers there flows 
into the hearts of their admirers as it 
were an emanation from the mouth of 
holiness.”’!* 

Thus the ancients on the value of 
imitation as one aid in learning to im- 
prove structure and style in oratory, 
history, poetry, and preaching. From 
Isocrates in 390 B.C. to St. Augustine in 
ca. 400 A.D. belief in the value of imita- 
tion was undeviating. To quote all that 
was said in praise of imitation would 
exhaust rather than inform my reader. 
When it is intelligently used, as it was 
for the most part in Greco-Roman 
schools, imitation will continue to be a 
great aid to anyone who sets about 
learning to practice the art of rhetoric. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus wrote 
three books on imitation, all save frag- 
ments now lost. In a letter which does 
survive, Dionysius says that the first book 
was on the nature of imitation. The 
second was on what writers should be 
imitated. The third was on how to imi- 
tate.*° I have now completed my dis- 
cussion of the nature and value of imi- 
tation, and, in imitation of Dionysius, 
shall now proceed to a discussion of the 
best models for imitation. I shall con- 
clude with a discussion of the imitative 
exercises approved in antiquity. 


WHoM TO IMITATE 


If one is to learn by imitation, the 
choice of models is of the greatest im- 
portance, and certainly the effort should 
be made to choose the best. But what 


14 ‘Longinus,’ On the Sublime, XII, 2. Trans. 
Fyfe. Loeb Library. To indicate the supposi- 
tive authorship I follow the editors of the 
Loeb Library in using quotes. 

15 Dionysius, Epist. ad Pomp., UI. W. Rhys 
Roberts, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the Three 
Literary Letters (Cambridge, 1901). Introd. 
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is the best? To answer that question the 
ancient orators and professors of rhet- 
oric applied themselves assiduously. 
Most of what we call literary criticism 
in Greece and Rome was produced in 
an endeavor to discover the best models 
for imitation. It was pedagogically di- 
rected towards producing new genera- 
tions of distinguished speakers and 
writers. 

One of the first questions to arise was: 
Shall we imitate the ancients or the 
moderns? Which authors are the bet- 
ter models, the classic or the contempo- 
rary? The great literary classics which 
all boys read in school naturally became 
models for their own writing and speak- 
ing and were preferred by many. Thus 
Seneca the father writing to his sons: 
“My boys, you do what is necessary and 
useful when not satisfied with models 
of your own day you wish to know those 
of an earlier time.”*® But contemporary 
models were preferred by others. Isoc- 
rates, who knew that he was a classic 
in his own age, had announced that stu- 
dents should take their teacher as a 
model. Cicero, too, showed how Sulpi- 
cius had learned eloquence by imitating 
his older contemporary Crassus. And of 
course if one is endeavoring to improve 
his own speech and oral delivery by imi- 
tation, he must imitate living speakers, 
as Cicero advises imitating, “not only 
orators, but even actors.”** Immediately 
after his story about Sulpicius he points 
out that the successive schools of an- 
cient Greek oratory were characterized 
by imitation of some outstanding older 
contemporary or recently flourishing 
speaker.*® Cicero, of course, was a great 
speaker and like Isocrates a classic in 
his own day. 


16 Seneca, Contr., Praef., 6. 
17 Cicero, De Oratore, 1, 156. 
18 Jbid., Il, 92-96. 
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Quintilian, as we should expect of 
so sane and experienced a schoolmaster, 
saw the advantage of imitating both 
the ancients and the moderns. In dis- 
cussing what is to be gained from read- 
ing the old writers, he says, “Above all 
things they will help the boy acquire a 
wide vocabulary. There will be 
seen in them, too, a more careful regard 
for structure than in most of the mod- 
erns. . . . Purity, certainly, and manli- 
ness is to be gained from them.’’® In a 
later book he adds: 


What authors ought to be read by begin- 
ners? . . . For my part I would have the best 
authors commenced at once and read always; 
but I would choose the clearest in style and 
most intelligible. . . . Cicero, as it seems to me, 
is agreeable even to beginners and sufficiently 
intelligible, and may not only profit but even 
be loved; and next to Cicero, as Livy advises, 
such authors as most resemble Cicero. 

There are two points. of style on which I 
think that the greatest caution would be used 
with boys. One is that no teacher, from being 
‘oo much an admirer of antiquity, should al- 
low their style to stiffen from the reading of 
the Gracchi, Cato, and other like authors; for 
they would thus become uncouth and dry... . 
The opposite danger is lest, captivated with 
the flowers of modern affectation, they should 
be so seduced by a corrupt pleasure as to love 
that luscious style which is more agreeable to 
the minds of boys in proportion as it is puerile. 
. . +» There is less danger of erring in regard to 
evrlier writers. And I would therefore defer 
reading the moderns, lest the student imitate 
before he is qualified to judge.2° 


Quintilian, it would seem, would not 
encourage the modern college student 
to form his style on English prose be- 
fore Dryden, nor would he encourage 
his passion to imitate the mannerisms of 
his contemporary idol of the press, 
platform, or radio. 

Next to the war between the ancients 
and the moderns, which, I suppose, will 
never end, was the war over the ques- 


19 Quintilian, De Institutione Oratoria, 1, 
viii, 8-9. 
20 Tbid., Ul, v, 18-26. 


tion whether the student should imitate 
one model or many. In antiquity the 
quarrel never became so acrimonious 
as it did in the Renaissance, when the 
issue was drawn over the imitation of 
Cicero.*: But the issue, one model or 
many, was raised in antiquity and thor- 
oughly discussed. Cicero himself lent a 
great deal of authority to the arguments 
in favor of imitating one man—at least 


for the young student: 

Let this, then, be the first of my precepts, to 
point out to the student whom he should imi- 
tate, and in such a manner that he may most 
carefully copy the chief excellences of him 
whom he takes for his model. Let practice then 
foliow, by which he may represent in his imi- 
tation the exact resemblance of him whom he 
chose as his pattern; not as I have known many 
imitators do, who endeavor to acquire by imi- 
tation what is easy, or what is remarkable, or 
almost faulty. ... He who shall act as he ought 
must first of all be very careful in making this 
choice and must use the utmost diligence to 
attain the chief excellences of him whom he 
has approved.22 


The consensus of antiquity was 
against the continued or slavish imita- 
tion of one model. Quintilian is firmly 
against it: 

I should not advise any one to devote himself 
entirely to any one model so as to imitate him 
in all respects. . . . “What then,” the reader may 
ask, “is it not sufficient to speak on every sub- 
ject as Cicero spoke?” To me, assuredly, it 
would be sufficient, if I could attain all his ex- 
cellences. Yet what disadvantage would it be 
io assume occasionally the energy of Caesar, 
the asperity of Caelius, the accuracy of Pollio, 
the judgment of Calvus?. . . . Let us set before 
our eyes the excellences of several, that differ- 
ent qualities from different writers may fix 
themselves in our minds, and that we may 
adopt for any occasion the style that is most 
suitable to it.23 


Seneca sums up neatly the argument 
against imitating one model: “Nor is 
one man to be imitated, no matter how 


21Izora Scott, Controversies over the Imita- 
tation of Cicero (New York, 1910). 

22 Cicero, De Oratore, II, 90-92. 

23 Quintilian, op. cit., X, ii, 24-26. 
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eminent he may be, for the imitation 
can never equal the model. That is the 
way things are; the similitude always 
falls short of the real thing.”’** 


In seeking models for imitation, an- 
cient or modern, one or many, the an- 
cient critics and teachers were seeking 
excellence. The student was constantly 
urged to imitate the excellences of his 
model or models and was constantly 
urged to avoid the faults and manner- 
isms which ancient as well as modern 
writers and speakers are recognized as 
having. But what are the chief excel- 
lences which the student should imitate? 
The ancients were not in complete ac- 
cord. Then as now different people ad- 
mired different qualities, in style espe- 
cially. “Some like them plain; some like 
them colored.” 

The issue was joined in Cicero’s day 
under the banners of Atticism and 
Asianism. The dispute in Rome was a 
reflection of an earlier quarrel in 
Greece.*® The leading Atticists in Rome 
were Calvus and Brutus, who advocated 
an oratorical style that was plain, sim- 
ple, lucid, with a minimum of rhetorical 
ornament, rhythm, and emotional ap- 
peal. As models for imitation they set up 
the Athenian writers, Thucydides, Ly- 
sias, and Xenophon. They accused their 
opponents, who practiced an embellish- 
ed style, of Asianism, that is, of having 
been corrupted by the bad taste and op- 
ulence of Asiatic degeneracy. The Atticist 
movement was an attack on Cicero’s co- 
pious, rhythmical, and emotional style. 
Cicero met the attack in two of his 
most urbane and delightful essays on 
oratory. In Brutus he surveys Greek 
eloquence and then proceeds to a much 
fuller account of Roman oratory to his 
own day, pointing out for praise the 
development in oratorical prose of a 


24 Seneca, Contr., I, Praef., 6. 
25 D’Alton, op. cit., pp. 208-210. 


richer, more brilliant style, characterized 
by perfection of finish. Here and in the 
Orator he points out that Isocrates 
and Demosthenes were quite as Athen- 
ian as Lysias; and he urged for imita- 
tion a rhythmical prose which com- 
mands periodic structure and figurative 
language; at the same time he takes as 
severe an attitude as the Atticists to- 
ward “Asiatic” bombast and bad taste. 
He places himself on the middle ground 
between the florid on the one hand and 
the austere on the other. 

Thus in these discussions of the best 
models for imitation, and in many 
others which I shall forbear citing, we 
may see in operation the skillful appli- 
cation of the most precise methods of 
literary criticism, seeking to discover 
and to know the best that had been said 
and written, so that, through imitation, 
it might carry over into improved liter- 
ary practice in the future. As ‘Longi- 
nus’ puts it: “In every systematic trea- 
tise there are two requisites: the author 
must first define his subject, and second- 
ly, though this is really more important, 
he must show us by what means of study 
we may reach the goal ourselves.”** 


METHODS OF IMITATION 


The author of the Rheiorica ad 
Herennium tells us, “Imitation impels 
us to employ a studious method to be 
similar to someone in speaking.”** The 
ancient teachers were better aware than 
we that the benefits of imitation can- 
not be depended on to happen of 
themselves. They must be sought for 
by the employment of, in fact, not one 
studious method, but several. Let us 
consider some of the methods used by 
Greek and Roman teachers of rhetoric. 


The fitst method used was careful 
analysis of the model, an analysis plan- 


26 ‘Longinus,’ op. cit., 1. 
27 Rhetorica ad Herennium, I, ii, 3. 
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ned to point out its excellences and its 
faults of structure and style. The teach- 
er performed this in treatises and in 
lectures. Undoubtedly instruction by 
lecture far outweighed instruction by 
treatise. But a number of treatises sur- 
vive and I shall first consider some of 
them to show their methods of using 
models for imitation. 

The author of the Ad Herennium be- 
lieved that the writer of text books 
should himself be a model of eloquence. 
“First of all whatever models a writer 
on an art exhibits should be his own 
production. . . . Is it not ridiculous if 
a teacher who offers to teach eloquence 
to others should seek his models from 
others?’’** Hence all the model sen- 
tences which he uses to illustrate the var- 
ious figures of thought and language 
in Book IV were composed by the teach- 
er who wrote the treatise. Such self- 
sufficiency on the part of the author of 
a text book on rhetoric was, however, as 
unusual in antiquity as it is today. Most 
writers of treatises took their model sen- 
tences from other writers. Aristotle, for 
instance, advocates in his Rhetoric the 
periodic style, In his discussion all illus- 
trative sentences which he offers as 
models for imitation, save one, are 
quoted from the Panegyricus of Iso- 
crates, who had first developed and 
taught this balanced period.” 

The same technic of analysis of the 
model was applied to poetry by writers 
on rhetoric. The result aimed at was not 
to teach the writing of poetry, but to 
point out those methods of composition 
which might be appropriate to rhetori- 
cal prose. It is a delightful irony that 
the only two surviving major odes of 
Sappho owe their survival to two rhet- 
oricians who quoted them with appre- 

28 Ibid., IV, vi, 9 

29 The Works of Aristotle (Oxford, 1924), 


XI, 1410a Rhetorica, Ul, 9. Trans. Rhys Ro- 
berts. 


ciative analysis in their treatises. Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus had a literary 
theory that the arrangement of words in 
rhythmical sequences contributed more 
to finish and charm of style than did 
the choice of words. Whereupon he 
quoted Sappho and showed in some de- 
tail that in the Hymn to Aphrodite 
there is not a single instance of hiatus, 
vowel clash. This careful avoidance of 
hiatus is a stylistic virtue, he thinks, 
that any writer or speaker who wishes 
to avoid harshness should imitate.*° 
‘Longinus’ quotes the other ode for a 
different rhetorical purpose. He _ is 
pointing out that elevation of style is 
furthered by the selection of appropri- 
ate constituent elements and the fusing 
of them into an organic whole. “Sappho, 
for instance, never fails to take the emo- 
tions incident to the passion of love 
from the symptoms which accompany it 
in real life . . . and selects and combines 
the most striking and intense of those 
symptoms.”’*t These citations are of- 
fered only as examples of what was 
done, to some extent at least, in all sur- 
viving Greek and Roman treatises on 
literary criticism and rhetoric. What I 
wish to emphasize is that ancient rhet- 
oricians in their treatises made a prac- 
tice of analysing models for imitation. 


But however valuable the analysis of 
models might be in a written treatise, 
the lecture (praelectio) or oral analysis 
in the class room is more valuable and 
in ancient schools was more freely used. 
The most delightful praelectio on rhe- 
torical models for imitation is justly fa- 
mous. It analysed a model speech to 
point out its ineffective style and cha- 
otic structure which the student was 
urged to avoid. It then offered a better 


80 Dionysius, De Compositione Verborum, 
xxiii. See C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and 
Poetic (New York, 1924), pp. 103-122. 

31 ‘Longinus,’ op. cit., X, 1-3. Trans. Fyfe. 
Loeb Library. 
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model, composed by the teacher on the 
same theme, which the student should 
imitate. The lecture, or conference, 
took place under a plane tree by the 
Ilyssus. The student was named Phae- 
drus; the teacher was Socrates; and the 
complete management of the class hour 
is reported by Plato in the Phaedrus. 
I wish my readers to consider this great 
dialog, for the moment at least, not as 
a philosophical and poetical prose idyl, 
but as a model lesson in rhetoric, well 
worthy of imitation by teachers of our 
own day. 

Phaedrus is represented as having 
with him the manuscript of a speech by 
Lysias. Socrates induces him to read 
aloud this speech, which has as _ its 
theme, “That a youth should accept a 
non-lover rather than a lover.” When 
he has finished reading, Phaedrus says 
enthusiastically how excellent the dis- 
course is. Socrates avoids a head-on col- 
lision with his pupil by ironically agree- 
ing that the speech was admirable and 
asserting that he was ravished by it. But 
at further urging from Phaedrus he pro- 
ceeds to criticism of the style, which is 
the aspect of the speech which interests 
his pupil especially. He tentatively sug- 
gests that Sappho or Anacreon or possi- 
bly a prose writer of the past might have 
dealt better with the theme; in fact he 
himself ‘might make another speech as 
good as that of Lysias, and different.” 


Phaedrus urges his teacher to pro- 
duce his model speech; and after Soc- 
rates has feigned reluctance, lack of 
rhetorical training, and inability, he al- 
lows himself to be persuaded to speak 
on the same theme. In his speech Soc- 
rates, unlike Lysias, begins with defini- 
tion and analysis of the theme. He then 
proceeds to belittle the lover with more 
logic and sequence than Lysias brought 
to bear. But he breaks his speech off in 
the middle and only summarizes his 


conclusion. Phaedrus is not to be frus- 
trated and fobbed off. He wants the 
lesson to go on. So Socrates continues, 
but he shifts his attack from criticism 
of Lysias’ elocutio, inventio, and dispo- 
sitio to criticism of the theme itself as 
being untrue. Hence, says Socrates, he 
must purge himself by a recantation in 
a speech urging the fair youth to accept 
the lover rather than the non-lover. 
Phaedrus, like all readers these thou- 
sands of years, admits that it is a much 
finer speech. 

Socrates has now won over his pupil 
by producing a model far superior to 
that produced by the rival teacher. 
Phaedrus is now ready to believe what 
his teacher tells him. Hence Socrates 
sums up the main points developed in 
the lesson. Those sections which deal 
with definitions of rhetoric, its responsi- 
bility to truth, and its need for logical 
definition and division I shall not repeat 
here, nor shall I quote the great teach- 
er’s analysis of the dispositio of Lysias’ 
speech, which, as he shows, is pretty 
flabby. The lecture continues with fur- 
ther evidence that rhetoric is inferior to 
philosophy, but that logical and philo- 
sophical rhetoric is superior to the popu- 
lar rhetoric of Lysias. It concludes with 
an appreciative passage of praise for 
Isocrates as a philosophical rhetorician. 
The reader at this point should turn to 
Plato and reread the whole Phaedrus.** 

An appreciative analysis of this lesson 
in rhetoric, as a model for teachers, 
would be inadequate if it did not high- 
light the amazing tact of the teacher, 
who, from start to finish, is concerned 
with weaning his pupil from a faulty 
model and urging him to admire and 
imitate a superior model of oratory. 
Socrates is frequently ironic, but never 
sarcastic. He points out flaws in the 


82 The rhetoric lesson is mainly drawn from 
Phaedrus, 235-236; 263-264. 
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rhetoric and in the philosophy of Lysias, 
but he does not attack his person. He 
uses all his powers to win Phaedrus to 
awareness of sound rhetoric and to imi- 
tation of a worthy model. He leads his 
pupil; he does not drive him. He is 
careful not to give offence. Socrates is a 
good model for a teacher to imitate. 


Less charming than Plato’s account of 
Socrates as a teacher of rhetoric, but 
better adapted to the conditions of 
class instruction, are Quintilian’s recom- 
mendations for the handling of the pre- 
lection as ground work for imitation: 


The teacher, after calling for silence, should 
appoint one pupil to read—and it will be the 
best if they are selected by turns that they may 
thus accustom themselves to clear pronuncia- 
tion. Then, after explaining the controversy 
with which the speech is concerned .. . , the 
teacher should leave nothing unnoticed which is 
important to be remarked as to the rhetorical 
invention or the style. He should point out 
what method is adopted in the exordium for 
conciliating the judge; what clearness, brevity, 
and apparent sincerity is displayed in the state- 
ment of facts; what design there is in certain 
passages, and what well concealed artifice. . . . 
The teacher should then point out what good 
judgment appears in the division of the matter 
into heads, how subtle and frequent are the 
points of argument, with what charm he 
soothes; what severity is shown in his invec- 
tives, what urbanity in his jests; how he com- 
mands the feelings, forces a way into the un- 
derstanding, and makes the opinions of the 
judges coincide with what he asserts. In regard 
to the style, too, he should point out what 
words are appropriate, eloquent, or impressive, 
when amplification deserves praise and when 
there is virtue in its opposite; what phrases e 
happily metaphorical, what figures of speech 
are used, where the word order is smooth and 
polished yet manly and vigorous. 

Nor is it without advantage that speeches 
corrupt and faulty in style, yet such as many, 
from depravity of taste, would admire, should 
be read before the boys and that it should be 
pointed out how many expressions in them 
are inappropriate, obscure, high flown, low, 
mean, affected, or effeminate. . . . 

Nor should the teacher merely point out 
these things. He should frequently ask ques- 
tions and test the judgment of his students. 


Thus carelessness will not come upon them 
while they listen nor will the instruction fail 
to enter their ears; and at the same time they 
will be led to find out and understand for them- 
selves, which is the aim of the exercise. For 
what object have we in teaching them but that 
they may not always require to be taught? 

I will venture to say that this exercise, if 
practiced diligently, will contribute more to the 
improvement of the students than all the text 
books of rhetoric, valuable as these doubtless 
are. . . . For in learning almost everything 
precepts are of less value than experience. 


Shall a teacher declaim that he may be a 
model for his students, and will not Cicero 
and Demosthenes, if read and thus analyzed, 
profit them more?33 


The value of the analytical and ap- 
preciative lecture or prelection as a pre- 
paration for the students’ own exercises 
in imitation had a long life in the 
schools of the middle ages and the Ren- 
aissance. The prelection is still of the 
greatest value. 


EXERCISES IN IMITATION 


Greek and Roman teachers, having 
chosen the best models for imitation, 
having elaborately pointed out in the 
model the excellences to imitate and 
the faults to avoid, turned the exercise 
over to the student. The student must 
now imitate, and that he did, in his own 
written and spoken themes and decla- 
mations. As Quintilian pointed out, if 
the student admired his model, either 
his teacher or a favorite author, he 
would want to imitate him, and if he 
wanted to imitate, he would do so in the 
rhetorical exercises which were part of 
the regular school routine. But in addi- 
tion to these school declamations, a 
number of exercises, many of which we 
still use, the ancients rightly considered 
to be exercises in imitation. These imi- 
tative exercises are paraphrase, transla- 
tion, and learning by heart. These ex- 
ercises have the added advantage of be- 


88 Quintilian, op. cit., Il, v, 6-16. 
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ing useful, not only in the class room, 
but later, when the speaker or writer 
wishes to continue his efforts at self- 
cultivation. 

The simplest imitative exercise is that 
of learning the model by heart. Quin- 
tilian will be sufficient witness to mem- 
orizing as one method of learning to 
speak by imitation: 

As to learning by heart I would recommend 
for that purpose select passages from orations, 
or histories, or any other sort of writings de- 
serving of such attention. . . . The boys will 
thus accustom themselves to the best writings, 
and they will always have in their memory 
something which they may imitate and will 
unconsciously reproduce that model of style 
which has been impressed upon their minds. 
They will have at command, moreover, an 
abundance of the best words, phrases, and fig- 
ures, not sought for the occasion, but offering 
themselves spontaneously from a treasure house, 
as it were, within them.34 


The value of the next imitative exer- 
cise, translation, was recognized by all 
Romans. The Greeks, of course, had 
no one to translate from; hence did not 
use translation as an exercise in imita- 
tion. But Roman literary culture was 
in large measure derivative from Greek 
culture, much as north European cul- 
ture is in turn derivative from Roman 
and secondarily from Greek and He- 
brew culture. Translation from the 
language of a high culture into the lan- 
guage of a lower culture is inescapable 
if the latter is to be elevated and en- 
riched. Cicero was quick to recognize 
that the Latin language, Roman elo- 
quence, and his own style could be im- 
proved by imitation, through transla- 
tion, of Greek literature. In the De Ora- 
tore he has Crassus say: 

Afterwards I thought proper, and continued 
the practice when I was older, to translate the 
orations of the best Greek orators. By follow- 
ing this practice I gained this advantage, that 


while I rendered into Latin what I had read in 
Greek, I not only used the best words, and yet 


34 Ibid., II, vii, 2-4. 


such as were of common occurrence, but also 
formed some words by imitation, which would 
be new to our countrymen, taking care, how- 
ever, that they were appropriate.%5 


Quintilian echoes Cicero and adds 
more details in his praise of translation 
as an imitative exercise: 

Our old orators thought it an excellent ex- 
ercise to translate from Greek into Latin. Lu- 
cius Crassus, in Cicero’s De Oratore, says he 
often practiced it. And Cicero himself, speaking 
in his own person, recommends it again and 
again, and has even published translations of 
Plato and Xenophon which he had done as ex- 
ercises. It was also approved by Messala; and 
there are extant several translations of speeches 
made by him. He even rivalled the speech of 
Hyperides for Phryne in delicacy, a quality 
most difficult of attainment by a Roman. The 
object of such exercise is evident; for the Greek 
authors excel in copiousness of matter, and 
have introduced a vast deal of art into their 
eloquence. In translating them we may use 
the very best words since all that we use will 
be our own. As to figures of speech, which are 
the greatest ornament of oratory, we will be 
under the necessity of thinking out a great 
number and variety of them, because the Ro- 
man tongue differs greatly from that of the 
Greeks.3¢ 


Although Pliny the Younger, in his 
letter to Fuscus, is advising an older 
man on the conduct of his private 
studies, he is undoubtedly drawing on 
his experiences as a former student in 
the famous school of Quintilian when 


he writes: 

You ask me what method of study I think 
you should use in that retirement in the coun- 
try which you have so long enjoyed. It is par- 
ticularly useful, and many recommend it, to 
translate either from Greek into Latin or from 
Latin into Greek. From the practice of this 
exercise you will acquire a propriety and bril- 
liance of vocabulary, a wealth of figures, a 
vigor of statement. Moreover from the imita- 
tion of the best writers you will learn their 
faculty of rhetorical invention. At the same 
time what a reader might overlook cannot es- 
cape a translator. Thus you will gain both 
understanding and judgment from _ transla- 
tion.37 


85 Cicero, De Oratore, I, 155. 
86 Quintilian, op. cit., X, v, 2-3. 
87 Pliny, Epist., VII, 9. 
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Adults and advanced students who are 
well grounded in Greek and Latin can 
profitably follow Pliny’s advice, but 
over-departmentalization in schools and 
colleges has done much to rob the mod- 
ern teacher of this valuable tool. The 
same teacher no longer teaches Greek, 
Latin, and English as he did in the Ren- 
aissance grammar schools of England. 
But the Roman professor of rhetoric 
was expert in Greek rhetoric and in the 
Greek and Latin languages. His stu- 
dents had been trained in grammar 
school in the Greek language and Greek 
history, poetry, and oratory. Hence he 
could use translation as an exercise in 
rhetoric, and did. 


But the modern teacher of rhetoric is 
not prevented from using the related 
exercise of paraphrase, which imitates 
other writers who use the student’s own 
language by turning their writings into 
different form, say from verse to prose, 
or from English to “basic English” as 
is sometimes done today. Cicero prac- 
ticed this exercise in his youth but aban- 
doned it in favor of translation for rea- 
sons which appear below, reasons which 
Quintilian subsequently rebutted. Cras- 
sus, in De Oratore, voices Cicero’s objec- 
tions: 

In my daily exercises as a youth, I practiced 
chiefly that exercise which I knew Caius Carbo, 
my old adversary, was accustomed to practice. 
This was to set myself some poetry of the great- 
est distinction or read over as much of a speech 
as I could retain in my memory. Then I 
would declaim on the subject matter of what 
I had been reading, so far as possible using 
other words. But later I perceived a fault in 
this exercise, that Ennius, if I exercised myself 
on his verses, or Gracchus, if I set myself one of 
his speeches, had already used such words as 
were most appropriate to the subject and 
were the most elegant and altogether the best. 
Thus if I used the same words, I gained noth- 
ing; if I used others, it was even prejudicial to 
me, as I habituated myself to use words that 
were less appropriate.38 


88 Cicero, De Oratore, I, 154. 


Quintilian, however, has no doubt at 
all that paraphrase is a beneficial exer- 
cise. In fact he says, “About the utility 
of turning poetry into prose I believe 
no one has any doubt.” It would seem 
that he was less fearful of carrying poeti- 
cal expressions into prose and that he 
felt that words appropriate to prose were 
not necessarily worse words than those 
appropriate to poetry: 

For the eloquence of poetry may help to 
elevate prose style; and there is nothing to pre- 
vent our turning the boldness of expression, 
allowed by poetic license, into the exactness of 
expression appropriate to prose. To the poet's 
thoughts we may even add oratorical vigor, fill 
in omissions, prune redundancy. For I would 
not have our paraphrase to be a mere interpre- 
tation, but an effort to vie with and rival our 
originals in the expression of the same thoughts. 

I therefore differ from those who disapprove 
of paraphrasing Latin orations on the pretext 
that, as the best expressions have already been 
used, whatever we express differently must of 
necessity be expressed worse. .. . For we should 
not despair of the possibility of finding some- 
thing better said than it has been said before. 
Nor has nature made eloquence so meager and 
poor that we cannot speak eloquently except in 
one way. .. . Do we not ourselves at times speak 
twice or oftener, sometimes a succession of 
sentences, on the same subject? Are we to sup- 
pose that though we compete with ourselves, 
we may not compete with others? If a thought 
could be expressed well in only one’ way, it 
would be right to suppose the road closed to 
us by our predecessors. But in fact there are 
innumerable ways of expressing a thought and 
many roads leading to the same goal. There 
is something to be praised in conciseness as 
well as copiousness, in metaphorical as well as 
literal, in direct as well as figurative expres- 
sion.39 


I am sure I do not know whether Cic- 
ero would be convinced by Quintilian’s 
defense of paraphrase. We, at least, can 
recognize that Quintilian taught the im- 
itative exercise of paraphrase as a freer 
and more creative act than it seems to 
have appeared to Cicero. Quintilian 
expected his students, in effect, to write 


39 Quintilian, op. cit., X, v, 4-8. 
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or speak a new theme on the same sub- 
ject, saying the same thing that his au- 
thor had said, but changing the tone of 
the style as well as the words. The para- 
phrase might be longer or shorter than 
the original, more or less metaphorical, 
more or less figured, and of course mod- 
ernized, as the original was always cho- 
sen from amongst the early writers. To 
use a metaphor from music, the student 
was set to write variations on a theme 
composed by a master. 


Quintilian’s school exercise in para- 
phrase resembles the more advanced im- 
itative exercises which an adult could 
practice in his own study. Pliny, in the 
letter which I have already quoted, 
speaks of it as emulation: “When you 
have read and studied an author until 
you comprehend him, it might be well 
to write something on the same matter 
and argument in emulation, comparing 
and carefully weighing your presenta- 
tion with your model's to discover where 
you or he may be superior.”’*° Ben 
Franklin, in his Autobiography, tells 
how he taught himself to write by imi- 
tating Addison in similar exercises in 
paraphrase or emulation. 

Similar advice is given by Dio Chrys- 
ostom in his discourse on training for 
public speaking addressed to a man of 
affairs, who was to prepare himself to 
speak by careful reading of the best au- 
thors, including Menander, Euripides, 
Homer, Thucydides, Demosthenes, and 
especially Xenophon. Then he was to 
dictate or write imitative exercises based 
on his reading: “When you write, I do 
not think it best to write those made-up 
school exercises; yet if you must write, 
take one of the speeches that you enjoy 
reading, preferably one of Xenophon’s, 
and either oppose what he said, or ad- 


40 Pliny, op. cit., VII, 9. 


vance the same arguments in a different 
way.”’# 

Such practice writing and speaking 
interests and benefits a student much 
more than the constrained paraphrase, 
almost a construe, which some teachers 
assign, not to promote power of expres- 
sion, but only to discover if the student 
has understood his author. Students 
who have nothing to say will gain both 
something to say and improved ability 
to say it through exercises in translation 
and paraphrase taught creatively as 
Quintilian urged. 

But does not imitation of other and 
older writers and speakers stultify and 
deaden the student, hamper his free ut- 
terance, and stifle his originality? Many 
would answer, Yes. For today as in an- 
tiquity, educational thinkers fall into 
two familiar categories: the theoretics 
and the empirics—those who have a 
strong belief in the efficacy of teaching 
sound doctrine through rational pre- 
cepts, illustrated by approved models for 
imitation, and those who have an equal- 
ly strong belief in free experiment and 
assiduous and unguided practice as lead- 
ing inevitably to improved learning. In 
Rome there was a passion for orthodoxy 
in rhetoric as well as in theology, and a 
tendency to place more confidence in 
traditional precepts and classical models 
than we do today. Experiment and inno- 
vation were frowned on in the schools. 
What was traditional was right. Indeed 
as long as there were Roman schools— 
that is until the Germanic invasions 
destroyed Roman _ civilization—these 
schools taught rhetoric pretty much as 
it was taught when Cicero was a boy. 
In our schools today there has been a 
strong movement in the opposite direc- 


41 Dio Chrysostom, The Eighteenth Discourse: 
On Training for Public Speaking, 18-19. Trans. 
Cohoon. Loeb Library. 
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tion. Progressive education has had a 
tendency to turn its back on the past in 
its laudable effort through experimenta- 
tion to understand the present and pre- 
pare young people for the future. In 
its fear of the kind of traditionalism 
which bogged down Roman education 
it neglects a study of the traditions of 
the past which might well help illumin- 
ate the present and the future. 

But why take and occupy extreme 
positions? I suggest in teaching—in- 
cluding the teaching of rhetoric—the 
friendly working together of the tradi- 
tional experience of the past and the 
free experimentation of the present, just 
as Cornelius Celsus, in the preface of his 
De Medicina, approved a combination 
of practice and experiment with scien- 
tific theory in medical education be- 


cause the via media is likeliest to lead 
to truth. 

So in conclusion I want to reiterate 
my belief that modern teachers of rhet- 
oric would make their teaching more 
effective if they made fuller use of the 
exercises of imitation. We are often 
told, and rightly, that we cannot sur- 
pass our models by imitating them, But 
how many students in school and college 
ever get within speaking distance of the 
models we might offer them? For the 
self-willed genius no schooling is well 
fitted. He must invent his own educa- 
tional system as he proceeds with his 
own self-education. But most great art- 
ists have attended the schools and have 
imitated great artists of the past, at least 
until they developed their own unique 
and original manner. 


COMMENTARIES 


SPARTAN TALK 


They taught them, also, to speak with a natural and graceful raillery, 
and to comprehend much matter of thought in few words. For Lycurgus, 
who ordered, as we saw, that a great piece of money should be but of an 
inconsiderable value, on the contrary would allow no discourse to be cur- 
rent which did not contain in few words a great deal of useful and curious 
sense; children in Sparta, by a habit of long silence, came to give just and 
sententious answers; for, indeed, as loose and incontinent livers are seldom 
fathers of many children, so loose and incontinent talkers seldom originate 
many sensible words. King Agis, when some Athenian laughed at their 
short swords, and said that the jugglers on the stage swallowed them with 
ease, answered him, “We find them long enough to reach our enemies with”; 
and as their swords were short and sharp, so, it seems to me, were their 
sayings. They reach the point and arrest the attention of the hearers bet- 
ter than any. Lycurgus himself seems to have been short and sententious, 
if we may trust the anecdotes of him; as appears by his answer to one 
who by all means would set up democracy in Lacedaemon. “Begin, friend,” 
said he, “and set it up in your family.” .. . 

Of their dislike to talkativeness, the following apophthegms are evi- 
dence. King Leonidas said to one who held him in discourse upon some 
useful matter, but not in due time and place, “Much to the purpose, Sir, 
elsewhere.” King Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, being asked why his 
uncle had made so few laws, answered, “Men of few words require but 
few laws.” When one blamed Hecataeus the sophist because that, being 
invited to the public table, he had not spoken one word all supper-time, 
Archidamidas answered in his vindication, “He who knows how to speak, 
knows also when.”—Plutarch’s Lives, “Lycurgus.” 





WEBSTER IN LINSEY-WOOLSEY 


Robert Gray 


N December 29, 1839, the man 
Anan Emerson characterized as 
“the great cannon loaded to the lips” 
landed in New York after a tempestu- 
ous thirty-five day voyage from England. 
On disembarking, Daniel Webster was 
pleased to hear that while he had been 
at sea the Harrisburg Whig Convention 
had rejected the presidential candidacy 
of his rival, Henry Clay, in favor of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, the Hero of Tip- 
pecanoe. Without waiting to recover 
from his sea-weariness, Webster an- 
nounced his enthusiastic support of 
Harrison,’ and began what one author- 
ity called “the busiest political battle of 
his career.”? “Nothing shall be with- 
held,” he assured an intimate group of 
his admirers, “to promote that nomina- 
tion.”* Putting aside his satin-lined coat, 
white vest, diamond knee buckles, and 
shirt with lace-point ruffles (which he 
had worn for his audience with young 
Queen Victoria) ,* the Godlike Daniel 
donned a linsey-woolsey coat, a wide- 
brimmed hat, knee-high boots, and a 
flowing necktie, and set out on a stump- 
ing expedition which took him from the 
crest of Mount Stratton in Vermont to 
the steps of the State Capitol in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. To identify himself with 
the new coonskin Whiggery, Webster 
camped with Green Mountain boys in a 
pine wood before an open fire, ate meals 
from shingles, paid tribute to log cabins, 
and challenged at fisticuffs anyone who 
dared call him an aristocrat. 


Mr. Gunderson (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949) is As- 
sistant Professor of Speech at Oberlin College. 
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Gunderson 


Though fifty-seven years old and of 
medium stature, Webster still impressed 
many as being a godlike giant. His “dark 
brow that looked like Mount Monad- 
nock,”® his tanned complexion, “amor- 
phous crag-like face,” “mastiff mouth,” 
and black eyes “like anthracite fur- 
naces needing only to be blown,” seem- 
ingly invited ecstatic description.* On 
meeting him, Sydney Smith exclaimed, 
“Good heavens, he is a small cathedral 
by himself’;? Carlyle thought him a 
“magnificent specimen”;* and Jenny 
Lind proclaimed, “I have seen a man!’’® 
Unhappily, however, he was tormented 
by ill health; and Chancellor James 
Kent, a devoted admirer, worried about 
his physical condition. After dining with 
Webster in 1840, the Chancellor re- 
corded this entry in his Diary: “He... 
looks worn and furrowed; his belly be- 
comes protuberant, and his eyes deep 
in his head. I sympathize with his condi- 
tion. He has been too free a liver. He 
ate little, and drank freely.”*° Severe 
attacks of catarrh limited his political 
activity and occasionally forced him to 
cancel speaking engagements. But in 
spite of Webster’s ill health and free 
living, many Americans, like Carlyle, 
“would incline to back him at first sight 
against all the extant world.” 
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On entering the uproarious log-cabin 
and hard-cider campaign for “Tippeca- 
noe and Tyler too,” Webster was forced 
to make changes in his classical delivery. 
In his extemporaneous speaking, he 
adopted a manner which some described 
as “conversational.”!? Horace Greeley’s 
Log Cabin made but one reference to 
his use of notes during the entire can- 
vass;‘* and for this effort, Philip Hone 
testified that he was “better prepared 
than usual.” “I lost the pleasure of his 
company at dinner,” Hone lamented, 
“from his keeping close to his task.’ 
Indeed, Webster had little time for lei- 
surely dinners during the summer and 
fall of 1840; he was forever on the 
stump. His extemporaneous speeches 
varied in duration from one to three 
and one-half hours and caused him 
much physical discomfort. “I have been 
too much excited,” he confessed after 
the Richmond Convention, “as I find I 
cannot, by night or by day get speeches 
& c., out of my head.” 


Webster’s voice was described as 
“deep and booming,”'* “masculine . . . 
and heavy,’*? and “high but full, ringing 
out in moments of excitement like a 
clarion, and then sinking to deep notes 
with the solemn richness of organ- 
tones.’® Such a voice was needed to 
address the “acres of men” who attended 
Whig meetings in honor of the “Plough- 
man Candidate” for President in 1840. 
At the Baltimore Young Men’s Conven- 
tion, for example, where Whig partisans 
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claimed an audience of one hundred 
thousand, even the mighty Webster 
“feared that his attempt to make him- 
self heard would be a vain one.”*® At 
Jamaica, Long Island, he apologized 
that his voice was troubled by a severe 
cold and “wearied with exertion.” Never- 
theless, Whig papers reported that he 
“warmed with his subject, and . . . spoke 
with his accustomed vigor and clear- 
ness.”*° At Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
the National Intelligencer observed that 
he “appeared in feeble health, suffering 
much from influenza.”’** Again in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, he was plagued with 
“catarrh, fatigue, and heat of weather.”** 
Late in October, after he had talked for 
three hours in a cold rain at Frances- 
town, New Hampshire, severe influenza 
silenced his voice for the remainder of 
the canvass.?* 


Though contemporary newspapers 
made frequent references to Webster's 
voice and his illnesses, there were few 
specific comments about his gestures. 
Yet enemies as well as friends paid trib- 
ute to his oratorical ability. The hostile 
Washington Globe reluctantly admitted 
that “Mr. Webster is doubtless an elo- 
quent man. None deny his eloquence, 
even when exerted against the cause of 
the people. . . .”** His friends kept him 
in constant demand. Thirty communi- 
ties vied for his services on July 4, 1840. 
Accepting the invitation of the Whigs 
at Barre, Massachusetts, Webster de- 
livered his Fourth of July oration in 
competition with George Bancroft, the 
historian, who was then Collector of the 
Port of Boston. Democrat Bancroft was 
unable to keep the members of his party 
at their own celebration. Only six hun- 
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dred appeared at the Bancroft meeting, 
while five thousand “of both parties” 
turned out to hear the “lion of the 
Age.”’?5 

Webster adapted his style as well as 
his delivery to that which pleased con- 
vention-goers of 1840. As one sympathet- 
ic contemporary put it, “Some men of 
the highest culture did not disdain at 
times ‘to go down to the people.’. . ."*° 
With something of this spirit of conde- 
scension, Webster used language which 
was often “crisp and colloquial, rich in 
homely idioms and humorous turns of 
phrase.’"** Some of his epigrams became 
campaign rallying cries. “We have fallen, 
gentlemen,” he proclaimed at Baltimore, 
“upon hard times, and the remedy 
seems to be HARD CIDER.”** In the 
same speech, he declaimed another slo- 
gan which Harrisonite orators often re- 
peated: “The time has come when the 
cry is change. Every breeze says change, 
—Every interest of the country demands 
it.”*° Noting these phrases, the Balti- 
more American concluded that Mr. 
Webster mingled “the familiar with the 
profound.”*° 


When on the stump Webster often 
used classical allusions which no doubt 
were more impressive than meaningful 
to noisy, cider-soaked audiences. At 
Richmond, for example, he declared that 
the “Democr? ic Spoilers” put forth “as 
many hands as Briareus to destroy what 
we think it most important to pre- 
serve."*! At Patchogue, Long Island, he 
made a parody of Orpheus seeking Eury- 
dice.** The Philadelphia Gazette was im- 
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pressed with his “splendor of rhetoric” 
at a Wilmington, Delaware, meeting.** 
But no matter how unfamiliar his allu- 
sions, flattered audiences responded with 
applause. 

Webster knew the devices as well as 
the language which influenced the voter. 
He made frequent and effective use of 
rhetorical questions; and, at times, he 
invited overt audience response. At Pat- 
chogue, after attacking the Administra- 
tion’s financial policy as a “system that 
reduces the price of labor and reduces 
the wages of these men,” he asked, “Is 
that good Democratic doctrine? Let old 
Suffolk answer.” Loud cries of “No!” 
demonstrated his success in unifying a 
crowd.** On another occasion, at Keene, 
New Hampshire, where “he knew his 
audience,” Webster identified his cause 
with that of '76. To this local Whig 
rally of four thousand, he presented 
a distinguished Revolutionary soldier, 
“tottering with age, [about 93].” “It was 
a thrilling scene,” opined the corre- 
spondent of the Boston Atlas, who felt 
that Mr. Webster never had been more 
convincing.*® 

During the canvass, Senator Webster, 
the great exponent of federalism, tai- 
lored his subject matter to his specific 
audience. Campaigning for the first 
time south of the Potomac, he developed 
a new respect for States’ Rights. In ap- 
pearances at Alexandria and Richmond, 
the Massachusetts Senator responded to 
Southern hospitality by avoiding con- 
troversial subjects such as the tariff and 
the bank. At Alexandria, amid aquatic 
displays and “the roar of cannon and 
musketry,” he declared: “We of New 
England are bound to you by our sacred 
compact the Constitution of the United 
States.” Minor differences between 
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Northern and Southern Whigs, he 
thought, could be settled without the 
help of Loco-Foco Democrats. After all, 
he asked, “What have you to apprehend 
... from that son of your soil, descended 
from your best stock, your own William 
H. Harrison?” To bolster his constitu- 
tional argument, Webster reminded Vir- 
ginians of a common patriotism: “In the 
days of the Revolution . . . Washington 
and Hancock joined their thoughts, their 
feelings, their hopes, and acted together 
in a glorious cause. . . . Massachusetts 
and Virginia men stood together, brav- 
ing danger and death. How many bones 
of Northern men lie at Yorktown!’’** By 
implication, therefore, Northern and 
Southern Whigs were doing battle 
against an enemy scarcely less odious 
than George III. 

At the great Richmond Convention 
in the fall of 1840, Webster again de- 
monstrated his ability to develop Whig 
argument from a States’ Rights point of 
view. In his address from the Capitol 
steps, before an audience of fifteen thou- 
sand, he denounced the executive usur- 
pation of Martin Van Buren as an at- 
tack upon States’ Rights. Secretary of 
War Joel R. Poinsett’s proposal for a 
standing army, the “crime” of not seating 
New Jersey Whig Representatives, and 
the Administration debt assumption pol- 
icy—each, he said, threatened rights 
guaranteed to states by the Constitution. 
Moreover, the Yankee Senator solemnly 
proclaimed that Congress had no right 
to interfere with slavery in the states! 
Thunderous applause greeted this as- 
sertion, and there were cries of “repeat, 
repeat.”’*? Obligingly, the federal cham- 
pion repeated: 

I say, that standing here in the Capitol of 
Virginia, beneath an October sun, in the midst 


of this assemblage, before the entire country 
and upon all the responsibility which belongs 


36 Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertis- 
er, July 17, 1840. 
87 National Intelligencer, October 23, 1840. 


to me, I say that there is no power, direct or 
indirect, in Congress or the General Govern- 
ment, to interfere in the slightest degree with 
the institutions of the South.s8 


Having presented his constitutional ar- 
gument, Webster concluded with an 
emotional appeal: “I cannot find a deep- 
er or more fervent sentiment in my heart 
than that these precious institutions and 
liberties which we enjoy may be trans- 
mitted unimpaired to the latest pos- 
terity; that they may terminate only 
with the termination of all things earth- 
ly....” P. V. Daniel, a Richmond Loco- 
Foco leader, had minimized the impor- 
tance of Webster's visit;*® but a voice 
from the crowd cried, “That is two thou- 
sand votes for Harrison!’’*° 

Richmond Whigs subjected an ailing 
Webster to two other engagements, and 
on each occasion he demonstrated his 
versatility. In his main address, Web- 
ster had appealed to Virginians ‘“‘as men 
capable of understanding, weighing and 
appreciating an argumentative speech. 

. .’# Speaking that evening to a con- 
vivial audience at the Richmond Log 
Cabin, he was “more animated, more 
full of fire, and more captivating.”*? In 
the same Cabin two days later, he made 
a unique effort addressed exclusively 
“to the ladies.” For this gathering of over 
a thousand, Webster displayed his more 
florid, literary manner: 

We applaud the artist whose skill and genius 
present the mimic man upon the canvass—we 
admire and celebrate the sculptor who works 
out that same image in enduring marble: but 
how insignificant are these achievements, 
though the highest and fairest in all the de- 
partments of art, in comparison with the great 
vocation of human mothers! They work not 


upon the canvass that shall fail, or the marble 
that shall crumble into dust—but upon mind, 
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upon spirit, which is to last forever, and which 
is to bear, for good or for evil, throughout its 
duration, the impress of a mother’s plastic 
hand.48 

Thus Richmond saw three facets of 
Webster’s personality: that of the con- 
stitutional lawyer, that of the persuasive 
stump-speaker, and that of the eulogist. 
The correspondent for the Intelligencer 
was no doubt correct in concluding that 
“Mr. Webster’s visit here has removed 
mountains of prejudice, sectional and 
personal.” Hopefully the Jntelligencer 
declared, “It is the commencement of an 
era of better feeling between the North 
and South.’’4 


In the North, however, the Massachu- 


_ setts Senator was considerably less con- 


cerned about States’ Rights. On Sep- 
tember 28 the Whigs of the city of New 
York held a “Merchant's Meeting” on 
Wall Street with Webster as the main 
attraction. Not to be outdone, New York 
Democrats held a competing “Mechan- 
ics’ Meeting” in the Park. “Owing to this 
salutary circumstance,” explained The 
Log Cabin, “friends of National Reform 
were enabled to hear Mr. Webster in 
quiet; and though all could not get near 
enough, those who did, heard him from 
beginning to end with unalloyed satis- 
faction.”*® Wall Streeters indeed had 
reason to be satisfied, for Webster hap- 
pily chose this occasion to endorse a 
national bank. With imagery which in- 
vited Loco-Foco witticism, Webster asked 
for a currency which would have an 
“odor of nationality.” Whereupon the 
Washington Globe taunted: “Mr. Web- 
ster, who knows how to adapt his 
speeches to the meridian. . . . did not 
discourse about a national bank in Rich- 
mond, because in Virginia his ‘odor of 
nationality’ is fortunately in very bad 
odor.” “How long,” asked the Globe, 


48 Richmond Whig, October 9, 1840, quoted 
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“are people to be humbugged by such 
stuff and such men?’’#* 


Rural audiences in the North also saw 
striking transformations in Daniel Web- 
ster. Before five thousand farmers at 
Patchogue, New York, the Godlike Dan- 
iel shouted that anyone who called him 
an aristocrat was “not only a LIAR, but 
a COWARD!” Emphasizing his feeling 
on this matter, he promised fisticuffs to 
anyone who applied the epithet to him 
while “within the reach of his arm.” The 
doughty fifty-seven-year-old champion 
of State Street claimed to be not only a 
democrat, but a thorough-going Jeffer- 
sonian democrat!** Two Van Burenites, 
Silas Wright and Ben Butler, found oc- 
casion to brand him an aristocrat on the 
same ground the very next day, but Long 
Islanders were spared the excitement 
Webster promised. Butler, onetime At- 
torney General of the United States, 
wrote President Van Buren that Senator 
Webster made a “most absurd, arrogant 
and ridiculous speech.” “His vanity and 
effrontery,” said Butler, “require us to 
strip off his origins and show him in true 
colors.”’*® Before friends at Tammany 
Hall several nights later, Butler set out 
to accomplish this object: 

In view of the language like this [Webster's 
at Patchogue], we may truly say, with Mr. 
Webster, that “the times are extraordinary”: 
that they are indeed “most extraordinary.” For 
it is no vulgar demagogue—no brawler from 
the kennels—that employs this language; it 
is DANIEL WEBSTER, of Boston, distinguished 
at the bar, thrice distinguished in the Senate; 


the educated, accomplished, refined Mr. Web- 
ster.49 


Most horrible of all, said Butler, Web- 
ster’s crudity was committed “in the 
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presence of the gentler sex, whom his 
fame had drawn to the assemblage.”’*° 


Webster was the prominent figure at 
another colorful rural gathering at Strat- 
ton, Vermont, on July 7, 1840. A crowd 
estimated at fifteen to fifty thousand as- 
sembled on the crest of Mt. Stratton, 
twenty-seven hundred feet above the sea, 
to hear New England’s favorite son make 
“a calm yet highly impressive statement” 
of national import.5t Though no rec- 
ord was made of the speech, Vermont- 
ers long afterward remembered that it 
was equal to the majestic occasion. On 
a hastily erected platform amid a growth 
of hemlock, fir, and spruce, Webster 
arose and began in truly godlike fashion: 
“From above the clouds, I address 
you.”®? Descending from this lofty sta- 
tion at the conclusion of his speech, he 
announced that he would “encamp with 
the Green Mountain boys on the summit 
of their far-famed hills.”** A log cabin 
had been built on the grounds “as a sort 
of buffet from which to serve cider,’* 
and very soon “large numbers erected 
wigwams in the contiguous forest, and 
blazing fires were kindled in every di- 


50 Jbid. Professors Hoyt H. Hudson and Wil- 
bur S. Howell have called Webster's effort at 
Patchogue “‘a political speech of great persuasive- 
ness.” After comparing its method to that of 
Mark Antony’s speech in Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar, they conclude that “American political 
literature loses a large body of excellent speeches 
when a man of Webster's ability did not habit- 
ually respond, as he could so ably have done. 
to the real political dispositions of his audience.” 
Howell and Hudson, “Webster” in American 
Public Address, ed. Brigance, II, 727, 733. Never- 
theless, Webster failed to persuade enough Suf- 
folk County farmers to change their votes. Suf- 
folk County gave a substantial majority to Van 
Buren. 

51 Correspondence of the Boston Atlas dated 
July 8, 1840, quoted in the National Intelligenc- 
er, July 17, 1840. Partisan estimates as to the 
size of political gatherings were notoriously in- 
accurate. 

52 Rebecca Middleton Samson, “When Web- 
ster Spoke on the Mountain,” Outlook, Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, pp. 521 ff. 

58 National Intelligencer, July 17, 1840. 

54 Samson, “Webster,” Outlook, November 30, 


1921, Pp. 522. 


rection.”*> Daniel Webster, the farmer's 
son who worked his way through college, 
ate his dinner on a wood shingle and 
slept that night before an open fire in 
testimony of his democracy. 

It was at Saratoga, however, that Web- 
ster made his most eloquent testimonial 
to democracy.*® Beginning with an ef- 
fect needing a cause, Webster translated 
the political excitement of the times into 
a denunciation of Democratic tampering 
with the currency. His development was 


in his most effective style: 

We are here, my friends, in the midst of a 
great movement of the people. That a revolu- 
tion in public sentiment on some important 
questions of public policy has begun, and is in 
progress, it is vain to attempt to conceal, and 
folly to deny. ... 

. Everywhere there is complaining and 
a desire for change. 

. . The breeze of popular excitement is 
blowing everywhere. It fans the air in Alabama 
and the Carolinas, and I am of the opinion 
when it shall cross the Potomac, and range 
along the northern Alleghenies, it will grow 
stronger and stronger, until, mingling with the 
gales of the Empire State and the mountain 
blasts of New England it will blow a perfect 
hurricane. 

. . .. What then has excited the whole land 
from Maine to Georgia, and what gives us as- 
surance that while we here are meeting in 
New York in such vast numbers, other like 
meetings are holding throughout all the states? 
That this cause must be general as its effect is 
certain, for it agitates the whole country and 
not parts only. 

When that fluid in the human system indis- 
pensable to life becomes disordered, corrupted, 
or obstructed in its circulation, not the head 
or the heart alone suffer, but the whole body, 
head, heart, and hand, all the members and 
all the extremities, are affected with debility, 
paralysis, numbness and death. The analogy 
between the human system and the social and 
political system, is complete, and what the life- 


55 National Intelligencer, July 17, 1840. In 
1915, a tablet was erected to mark this site, 
and a replica of the log cabin was built. The 
original log cabin stood on the Mountain for 
over sixty years. In 1947, Whittlesey House pub- 
lished a novel by Howard Breslin based on 
this incident, The Tamarack Tree. 

56 Fuess says that this “was perhaps his finest 
purely political address.” Fuess, Webster, Il, 86. 
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blood is to the former, circulation, money, cur- 
rency is to the latter; and if that be disordered 
or corrupted, paralysis must fall on the system. 

The original, leading, main cause, then, of 
all our difficulties and disasters, is the dis- 
ordered state of the currency. . . .57 


At about this point in his speech, the 
hastily improvised platform collapsed, 
tumbling Black Dan and other dignitar- 
ies to the ground. Showing his ability 
at a “humorous turn of phrase,” Webster 
quickly recovered himself and announced 
that “the great Whig platform was more 
solid than the frail structure on which 
he had been standing.”** A wag in the 
audience suggested that the platform 
“wanted a few more cider barrels to sup- 
port it’; and despairing Democrats took 
hope that in this mishap there might 
be an “indication from Above” as to 
what should happen in November.*® 

“The great Whig platform” was, as 
everyone knew, the log cabin—and Web- 
ster was irrevocably committed to it by 
his statement that day: 

I, sir, have a feeling for log cabins and their 
inhabitants. I was not myself born in one, but 
my elder brothers and sisters were—in the cabin 
in which, at the close of the Revolutionary war, 
in the perils and sufferings of which he bore 
his part, my father erected on the extreme 
frontiers of New Hampshire, where beyond the 
smoke which curled from its chimney, not an- 
other stood between it and the walls of Quebec. 
In this humble cabin, amid the snow drifts of 
New England, that father strove, by honest 
labor, to acquire the means of giving to his 
children a better education, and elevating them 
to a higher condition than his own. That 
cabin I honor, for the sake of the venerable 
man who dwelt in it. [Here, says the reporter, 
Mr. Webster’s voice became inarticulate from 
emotion.] That cabin I annually visit, and 
thither I carry my children, that they may 
learn to honor and to emulate the stern and 
simple virtues that there found their abode; 
and when I or they forget that cabin and what 


57 The Log Cabin, September 5, 1840; for other 
accounts, see the National Intelligencer, Septem- 
ber 4, 1840; Northwestern Gazette and Galena 
Advertiser, September 25, 1840. 

58 Webster quoted in Fuess, Webster, Il, 86. 

59 J. Hunter to Van Buren, August 20, 1840, 
Martin Van Buren MSS, Library of Congress. 


it teaches and recalls, may my name and their 
names perish from among men forever.6° 


Unable to respond to this burst of pas- 
sion, Van Buren’s correspondent, John 
Hunter, reported that “the Godlike man 
in a cold logical manner opined his ar- 
gument ... their [sic] had been a heavy 
shower, the people wanted warmth he 
gave them icy argument... .”* In a 
hyper-critical account characteristic of 
opposition newspapers, the Troy Budg- 
et asserted that Webster’s “attempt to 
cry spoiled the beauty of the allusion.’’®? 

Whig evaluations were quite differ- 
ent, of course. The allusion to the log 
cabin, said the Albany Advertiser, “‘sus- 
pended for a moment every breath, and 
brought tears to the eyes of the sternest 
among his auditors.”** “Eloquent in its 
stern simplicity,” thought Horace Gree- 
ley of The Log Cabin.** “One of the 
best efforts of Mr. Webster’s mind,” said 
the Cincinnati Chronicle. “We have 
never yet listened to an address which 
combined in itself so many varied excel- 
lencies. . . . Such clear illustration, such 
conclusive arguments, such touching 
pathos!” exclaimed Niles’ Register. “Per- 
haps,” the Register concluded, “the chief 
beauty of the speech was its perfect 
adaptation to the intellect of every man 
who heard him.”® Whig editors, at 
least, were convinced that Daniel Web- 
ster was successfully “going down to the 
people.” 

Balloting for presidential electors be- 


60 Anthony Banning Norton, The Great Rev- 
olution of 1840: Reminiscences of the Log Cabin 
and Hard Cider Campaign (Cleveland, 1888), 
p- 11; for other accounts, see The Log Cabin, 
September 5, 1840; National Intelligencer, Sep- 
tember 4, 1840. 

61 J. Hunter to Van Buren, August 20, 1840, 
Martin Van Buren MSS, Library of Con . 

62 Troy Budget quoted in Howell and Hud- 
son, “Webster,” in American Public Address, ed. 
Brigance, II, 718. 

68 Albany Advertiser, n.d., quoted in the 
Cleveland Axe, August 27, 1840. 

64 The Log Cabin, September 5, 1840. 

65 Cincinnati Chronicle, September 5, 1840. 

66 Niles’ Register, August 29, 1840. 
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gan late in October and continued for 
almost a month. Before Rhode Island 
and South Carolina had made their 
choices, however, it was clear that Web- 
ster’s efforts for Old Tippecanoe had 
not been in vain. On November g the 
National Intelligencer jubilantly pro- 
claimed, “The Country is redeemed.”* 
Though his popular majority was less 
than 150,000, William Henry Harrison 
had carried nineteen of the twenty-six 
states. When the Electoral College met 
on December 2, the victorious Harrison 
had 234 votes; Van Buren trailed with 
sixty.** “Thus the dynasty is changed,” 
wrote Philip Hone in his Diary. “The 
party which has been in power for forty 
years yields the scepter to its adversary. 


6? National Intelligencer, November 9, 1840. 
68 The Log Cabin, December 19, 1840. 


. -”6° Daniel Webster was rewarded with 
first place in the new Cabinet, and Whigs 
everywhere cheered Harrison as a latter- 
day Cincinnatus. Thurlow Weed, boss 
of New York politics, hailed “the tri- 
umph of public morality’;"® and in Bos- 
ton the Atlas concluded, “All that was 
evil and monstrous in our government 
has been trampled underfoot by the 
People of the United States.”"* Embit- 
tered Democrats, on the other hand, 
questioned their faith in the democratic 
process. “I never had such gloomy fore- 
bodings in my life,” confessed one Loco- 
Foco in a letter to President Van Buren. 
“Can this people govern themselves?’’"? 

69 Hone, Diary, ed. Nevins, I, 511. 

70 Albany Evening Journal, n.d., quoted in 
the National Intelligencer, November 17, 1840. 

71 Boston Atlas, n.d., quoted ibid. 


72 Thomas L. Hamer to Van Buren, Novem- 
ber 18, 1840, Martin Van Buren MSS, Library 
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COMMENTARIES 


A LESSON IN MODERATION 


. .. So numerous indeed and so powerful are the causes which serve to give 
a false bias to the judgment, that we, upon many occasions, see wise and 
good men on the wrong as well as on the right side of questions of the first 
magnitude to society. This circumstance, if duly attended to, would furnish 
a lesson of moderation to those who are ever so much persuaded of their 
being in the right in any controversy. And a further reason for caution, in 
this respect, might be drawn from the reflection that we are not always 
sure that those who advocate the truth are influenced by purer principles 
than their antagonists. Ambition, avarice, personal animosity, party op- 
position, and many other motives not more laudable than these, are apt 
to operate as well upon those who support as those who oppose the right 
side of a question. Were there not even these inducements to moderation, 
nothing could be more ill-judged than that intolerant spirit which has, at 
all times, characterized political parties. For in politics, as in religion, it 
is equally absurd to aim at making proselytes by fire and sword. Heresies 
in either can rarely be cured by persecution—Alexander Hamilton, The 





Federalist, No. I. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AS A FORCE IN HISTORY 
William C. Lang 


T is not at all unwise to be conscious 
Ler the almost exclusive position in 
communication which was once held by 
the spoken word. Before it was ever a 
matter of written record, the word came 
to Moses “Go speak to my people.” The 
prophet of Mecca spoke with such force 
to the desert people that the emerald 
green paradise where men would rest 
comfortably on green divans consuming 
quantities of food and wine “which ne’r 
caused aching belly” and served “by 
maidens well-rounded of hip” drew men 
as forcibly as the threat of Hell in which 
they would “drink scalding water and 
pus” if they turned not from their djinns 
and spirits and submitted to Allah.t The 
gentle Nazarene “taught as one having 
authority,”* and a part of his hearers 
marvelled and believed while others 
sought how they might destroy him so 
his voice would be silenced. Socrates 
used the lash of his tongue to sting those 
who hesitated to think, but it became 
to Plato the gentle stroke which gave 
an incentive to learn more from the 
“wisest, and justest and best” man of his 
time.® 

However, it was just this emphasis 
upon the individual's power of speech 
handed down in oral tradition and writ- 
ten tradition and record which led to 
some of the unfortunate distortions of 
history. A society which emphasized the 
utterances of its ancestors soon found its 


Mr. Lang (Ph.D., Iowa, 1941) is Associate 
Professor of History at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

1 Lewis Browne, This Believing World (New 
York: Macmillan, 1934), p. $17. 

2St. Matthew vii.zo. St. Mark i.g2. 

8 Plato, Phaedo. Trans. Jowett (New York: 
Modern Library, 1928), p. 189. 


records crediting the individual with the 
totality of power to change and mold 
the life of all. And so the proclamation 
of Joshua could halt the sun, the words 
of Leo turned back the Hun, and St. 
Scothinus’ account of the North Sea as 
a bed of flowers in which he was walk- 
ing could be substantiated by his pluck- 
ing a handful of vermilion flowers from 
the brine.* In a day in which all but the 
few were inarticulate, and the approval, 
if not the actual support of a monarch 
or prince, secular or ecclesiastical, was 
essential to academic survival, it is not 
too astonishing that the words and ac- 
tions of a few were expanded into a sig- 
nificance which they hardly possessed. 
The advent of science, deeply influ- 
enced by the mechanics Newton found 
in the universe, profoundly affected 
man’s outlook. If there were laws gov- 
erning the behavior of the physical uni- 
verse which were immutable and operat- 
ing without human volition or supernat- 
ural intervention, were not such laws 
also to be found in human affairs? Sure- 
ly, the forces at work in the organic 
world were also beyond the direction of 
individuals. Montesquieu, in his monu- 
mental L’Esprit des Lois called attention 
to the relationship that exists between 
man’s customs and manners and his 
climatic environment. Voltaire, while 
carrying on his inquiry into sources, 
also declared that persons and personal 
interests are of secondary importance— 
the community counted for most, not the 
individual. But it was the seeming in- 
evitability which was a part of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis that encouraged some 


4G. G. Coulton, Life in the Middle Ages 
(New York: Macmillan, 1931), I, 8. 
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to push man, the individual, even far- 
ther into the masses. Some began to 
say that man was inescapably caught in 
the pressure of forces he could neither 
control, understand, nor direct. The 
proper study, therefore, was Society, 
which was itself an organism apart from 
those who composed it. Dialectics of 
many forms emerged to take from the 
individual all but the inconsequential 
reactions he might have to his environ- 
ment. 

However, men have not been satisfied 
with this rigid, seemingly impersonal 
mold. It was too easy an explanation 
and there was much it did not always 
explain. The outcome of research in 
many areas, coupled with the results of 
man’s ability to reason, have made many 
look anew for the place of man, the in- 
dividual, in the affairs of men. Increas- 
ingly the dissatisfied group grows larger, 
and though their chorus is not in uni- 
son, the parts mingle in a melodic pat- 
tern with one dominant theme—man, 
the individual, has an importance and 
influence in the affairs of men which not 
only can be discovered, but which also 
can be described and evaluated. 

It is a temptation to marshal the evi- 
dence, but space will not permit. Never- 
theless, a few pungent sentences from 
the scholars ought not to be amiss. Dr. 
Ruth Benedict, the anthropologist, in 
her book Patterns of Culture, comments: 
“No individual can arrive at the thresh- 
old of his potentialities without a cul- 
ture in which he participates. Converse- 
ly, no civilization has in it any element 
which in the last analysis is not the con- 
tribution of an individual.”® Sir Arthur 
Kieth, whose significant studies in an- 
thropology have extended over well-nigh 
three quarters of a century, in his Ethics 
and Evolution bears witness to this the- 
sis of Dr. Benedict. 


5 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New 
York: New American Library, 1948), p. 234. 


Maclver, the sociologist, declares: “It 
is misleading to say that it is only society 
that lives and breathes in its individu- 
als... . We must reply that it is only in 
us, its individuals, that society ‘lives’ 
whatsoever.””® 

The late Alfred North Whitehead, 
pre-eminent philosopher that he was, 
concluded his lectures on Science and 
the Modern World with the declaration 


that: 

The great conquerors, from Alexander to Cae- 
sar, and from Caesar to Napoleon, influenced 
profoundly the lives of subsequent generations. 
But the total effect of their influence shrivels 
to insignificance, if compared to the entire 
transformation of human habits and human 
mentality produced by the long line of men 
of thought from Thales to the present day, 
men individually powerless, but ultimately the 
rulers of the world.? 


The findings of researchers in the 
physical and biological sciences could 
be quoted to support the real signifi- 
cance of the individual electron, atom, 
or gene in determining the characteris- 
tics of the element or organism. 

However, we had best conclude with 
Arnold Toynbee who has been led by 
his Study of History to conclude that: 


Society is a “field of action” but the source of 
all action is in the individuals composing it. . . . 
All acts of social creation are the work either 
of individual creators or, at most, of creative 
minorities. . . . This truth is forcibly stated by 
Bergson: “It is useless to maintain that (social 
progress) takes place of itself. . . . It is a leap 
forward which is taken only when the society 
has made up its mind to try an experiment; this 
means that the society must have allowed itself 
to be convinced, or at any rate allowed itself to 
be shaken; and the shake is always given by 
somebody.”’8 


Have there been some of these ‘“‘some- 
bodies” who effectively influenced the 


6R. M. Maclver, and C. H. Page, Society— 
An Introductory Analysis (New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1949), P- 44- 

t Alfred N. Whitehead, Science and the Mod- 
ern World (New York: New American Library, 
1948), p. 208. 

8A. S. Toynbee, A Study of History (New 
York: Oxford, 1947), pp. 211-212. 
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direction of events and who did it 
through public address? Assuredly there 
have been. Let us look at one briefly. 
The eleventh century had been one in 
which papal power was increasing; pil- 
grims to the holy places had been plund- 
ered and killed; the feudal aristocracy 
had increased in numbers until the 
younger sons had to seek land elsewhere; 
already there had been successful raids 
by Italian cities on the seaports in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Some authentic 
voice had to come to unite warlike and 
ambitious nobles on a special venture. 
Only a pope’s voice could do it. In 1095 
at Clermont in France the voice in the 
form of Urban II spoke to a gathered 
throng, not in harsh unfamiliar Latin, 
but in their own language so the people 
could understand. A large man with 
persuasive voice and manner, if we are 
to believe his contemporaries, addressed 
his hearers: 

“You are girdled knights, but you are arrogant 
with pride. You turn upon your brothers with 
fury, cutting down one the other. . . . Oppres- 
sors of children, despoilers of widows, man- 
slayers, wreakers of sacrilege, murderers await- 
ing the payment of blood—you flock to battles 
like vultures that sight a corpse afar off. ... 

“Come forward to the defense of Christ. 
O ye who have carried on feuds, come to war 
against the infidels. O ye who have been thieves, 
become soldiers. Fight a just war. ... Let no 
obstacle turn you aside .. . enter upon the 
journey .. . God guiding you—.” 

The deep voice had not ceased, but a shout 
went up that drowned the words. The throng 
had been stirred, some whispering to others, 
a few weeping. Men were seen to hide their 
faces in their hands, and the murmur among 
them found voice at last. 

“Dieu lo vult! God wills it!” 

. » They were all shouting now, standing 
up, stretching out their arms. Above the roar 
of voices steel clanged as men jerked swords 
from sheaths. “God wills it!” 

The responsive chord had been struck; 
the first crusade was soon under way. 
We need not evaluate the significance 
of the entire movement, but whether 


® Harold Lamb, The Crusades (New York: 
New Home Library, 1930), pp. 40-41. 


one assesses the results from a religious 
or a secular point of view, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that the spark 
which lit the fuel deeply influenced the 
direction of events for many years. One 
must conclude with the warning that 
the direction which events did take 
would be harder to explain without 
Urban’s speech than with it. 

We cannot pause at every point to 
hear the words of those who gave obvi- 
ous direction to forces at work in their 
time. But surely, we are still close enough 
to “der schoener Adolph” to remember 
the fervid devotion evoked from those 
who were “to determine the destiny of 
Europe for a thousand years” by the 
frenzied, emotional orgies of oral ex- 
pression in which he indulged. Any 
evaluation of Hitler’s influence must in- 
clude his speeches as effective vehicles 
for his program. 

The “Fireside Chat” was more feared 
by those who opposed the late President 
Roosevelt than multitudes of written 
words. The vibrant, friendly voice, 
which was so at home in the family liv- 
ing room, carried such conviction that 
William E. Borah, who was long ex- 
posed to political addresses, declared he 
read the President’s speeches rather than 
listen to them, lest he believe what he 
heard. The spoken words by which 
F. D. Roosevelt brought challenges and 
assurance to the United States and the 
world were often his most effective de- 
vice for molding opinion and influenc- 
ing the direction of the flow of events. 

It was mainly through example re- 
inforcing the spoken word as he walked 
from village to village and from city to 
city that the Mahatma released a new 
force in India and the world, which 
bids fair to be the most significant tri- 
umph of the human spirit in a thousand 
years. The illiterate millions were drawn 
by his words and they have enshrined 
him in their hearts as well as their 
temples. 
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It becomes clear as one searches the 
records for influences from the speaker 
that not always speech alone, but speech 
in harmony, or at least not out of har- 
mony with prevailing moods and pas- 
sions, is that which is most effective. If 
public address is outside the “climate of 
opinion,” to use Carl Becker’s fortunate 
phrase, it may do very little. Innocent 
III, more powerful than Urban II, called 
for a crusade from his ward, Frederick 
II, but he was ignored. Savonarola 
preached a new life for his city. A short 
time of reform and then the great monk 
was burned in the very city which had 
acclaimed him. Paul at the Areopagus 
in Athens made no great sweep of con- 
verts. “We will hear you again,” said 
the inquisitive Greeks. In Asia Minor 
where the climate of opinion was differ- 
ent the great apostle established churches 
in many cities. Abraham Lincoln spoke 
what has become a part of the American 
scriptures at Gettysburg, but in his own 
day they were reported as ‘‘a few appro- 
priate remarks.” He had not even been 
considered as a possible speaker at the 
event until one month after Edward Eve- 
rett had agreed to give the main address. 
It was believed that Lincoln could not 
make a proper speech for such an oc- 
casion.?® “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all,” those sublime 
words from Lincoln’s second inaugural, 
uttered in the enthusiasm of impending 
victory and the rising tide of hate and 
vengeance, were not received enthusias- 
tically. A later day, when the climate 
of opinion was more suitable, would ac- 
claim the greatness and universality of 
his thoughts. 

If we approach the problem from one 
more avenue we can see even more clear- 
ly the significance of the meeting of the 
man, the place, and the times. Peter 
the Hermit, who drew thousands with 
him to destruction in the preliminary 


10 Paul M. Angle, ed., The Lincoln Reader 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers, 1947), Pp. 444- 


crusade, with his promises of opening 
seas and victory without arms, would 
be committed, in all probability, to 
an institution for the mentally ill to- 
day. A Nathaniel Bacon's cry against 
the governor’s despotism was swallowed 
up in the colonial frontier while a cen- 
tury later a similar protest from Patrick 
Henry rang throughout the Atlantic 
seaboard country. William Jennings 
Bryan’s “cross of gold” may be arrant 
nonsense to our day, but for his time it 
was a rallying cry of the people which so 
frightened the conservatives that the 
Republican party, except for a brief pe- 
riod under Theodore Roosevelt, swung 
far to the right. The political voices of 
our day which call for security, social 
and economic, have rightly or wrongly 
struck closer to the climate of opinion 
than the counsel of laissez faire of an 
earlier day. 


The speaker, then, acclaimed and of- 
ten unacclaimed, is a force in history. 
Partially dependent upon the mood of 
the day, he may direct and mold his 
times. For the scholar remains the signif- 
icant task of assessing the forces at work. 
Most careful historical analysis and eval- 
uation will be inescapable. At the outset 
he will seek to avoid the pitfall of judg- 
ing the speaker in the light of current 
events rather than by his own time. The 
student will quickly recognize that fre- 
quently the real significance of a speak- 
er as a force in history may develop long 
after speeches have been given. Often 
the written word is inextricably inter- 
twined with the spoken word. A cumu- 
lative effect of many speeches by many 
men makes the task of qualitative and 
quantitative evaluation more difficult. 
Nevertheless, evaluation of greater val- 
idity combining philosophical criticism, 
rhetorical analysis, and historical analy- 
sis will grow from assiduous and 
thorough study of the place of public ad- 
dress as a force in history. 
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ART APPROACH TO READING ALOUD 
John T. Marshman 


EADING aloud is a major or gen- 

eral form of speechmaking different 
from either of the other two major 
forms: conversation and public address. 
The latter forms are creative while read- 
ing aloud is re-creative; conversation and 
public address are original while reading 
aloud is interpretative. In fact, we use 
the terms oral interpretation and inter- 
pretative reading as synonymous with 
reading aloud, in which the speaker tries 
to represent and impress upon his audi- 
ence what the author’s words mean to 
him. 

Formulas, techniques of expression, or 
delivery should not differ much, for the 
formula of reading aloud and the for- 
mulas of conversation and public address 
are not fundamentally different; conver- 
sationalists and public speakers fre- 
quently quote, paraphrase, and summar- 
ize what they read or hear. 


Tue Broap Frecp or Reapinc ALoup 
As A SPEECH ACTIVITY 

Those who scorn reading aloud as too 
childish or elementary do not appreciate 
that reading aloud is the very best kind 
of formula—training for other speech- 
making forms and formulas. It has 
wide and varied fields of application. As 
a speech activity, reading aloud is used 
by the radio commentator whatever 
may be his role; as a matter of fact, stu- 
dios often require the manuscript before 
the microphone. Reading aloud is used 
by the minister in reading the scrip- 
ture, and in the manuscript-sermon. 
What a travesty is most ministerial read- 
Mr. Marshman, now retired, was for many years 
Chairman of the Department of Speech at Ohio 


Wesleyan University. In 1938 he was president 
of the Speech Association of America. 


ing of scripture and manuscript! Read- 
ing aloud is used in the classroom, par- 
ticularly by the teacher of literature, 
yet only now and then do we find a 
teacher—even a teacher of literature— 
who reads well. 

In his book The Memory of Certain 
Persons, John Erskine says of Wood- 
berry, the great teacher of literature: 

He had a unique gift for making even an un- 
read youth appreciate, at least to a degree, how 
in some passage of Shakspere or Keats a very 
human experience produced in the poet a poetic 
emotion, and how that emotion dictated the 
form of the poem. Many of us learned in his 
classroom, what mature artists sometimes need 
to re-learn, that technique cannot be acquired 
or applied from the outside, but must grow out 
of the experience which the artist hopes to ex- 
press.1 


Literature is a great heritage which 
the past has left to us. The teacher can 
make it live again or he can leave it in 
its cerements; which he does depends 
much on his ability to read aloud. 


Still another field for reading aloud is 
sometimes overlooked by dramatic di- 
rectors: the reading of lines by the actor, 
on the stage or before the microphone. 
The importance is apparent; it needs lit- 
tle or no comment. The dramatic critic 
for The Times of London recently said: 
“Two thirds of the success or failure of 
the actor lies in the reading of the lines.” 
Charlotte Cushman, Edwin Booth, Elea- 
nora Duse, Tommaso Salvini, and Sarah 
Bernhardt represent even today the high- 
est in dramatic art, primarily because 
they were great readers of lines. 


Whether over the radio, in the pulpit, 
in the classroom, or on the stage, reading 


1 John Erskine, The Memory of Certain Per- 
sons (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1947), pp. 92-93. 
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aloud is a major form and formula of 
speechmaking. We seem to be losing 
sight of this important fact; we seem to 
be relaxing cur emphasis on the teach- 
ing of oral reading as an art. The Ameri- 
can people have been described as a 
harsh-voiced, slovenly-spoken nation of 
talkers, who depreciate the proud oral 
traditions of the past. The reason often 
assigned is that we generally neglect 
reading aloud as an art. We do not read 
aloud in our schools as we once did, and 
the family is no longer a reading-aloud 
circle as it once was. 


READING ALOuD vs. SILENT READING 


We seem to be obsessed today, both in 
and out of school, with a fetish for silent 
reading. “Speed in silent reading” is 
our slogan; with it we try to capture pro- 
ficiency. We seem to forget that time is 
necessary for thinking, for the imagina- 
tion to function, and for accuracy which 
is, after all, more important than speed. 
We should read no faster, either silently 
or aloud, than it takes to be accurate and 
appreciative. We too often pay a dear 
price for our swift silent reading: we 
miss much of the beauty and form of 
literature and language. 


Poetry, especially, is meant to be what all 
poetry originally was; heard, not seen. The 
channel by which the meaning and beauty of 
poetry reaches the mind and emotions is the 
ear. This for two reasons: First, a large appeal 
of poetry is a musical appeal. The melody in 
music, even its harmonies, have their counter- 
parts in the sound as apart from the accents of 
the words of poetry. Therefore, unless we are 
content to miss all this side of poetry, to be deaf 
to a great deal which the poet, as he wrote, in- 
tended, we must in some way overcome the 
handicap imposed by our daily practice of tak- 
ing in words through the eye only, and manage 
to hear poetry. ... We must, at all costs, escape 
from the domination of the eye. Second, even 
when the eye does not displace the ear, it is 
continually deceiving it into thinking that it is 
hearing something which it is not hearing. We 
may see assonances, consonances, and allitera- 
tions and think that we are hearing them when 


we are not hearing them; we clearly have to 
take in words as words, through the eye, or the 
poem will not mean anything at all; but we 
also have to hear them or we miss a great deal 
of the meaning in a wider sense.2 


In a book entitled Preface to Poetry 
I find this pertinent statement: 

Yet—when it comes to poetry—many readers, 
who have never cultivated the art of reading 
aloud or of listening to poetry, who indeed 
scorn “oral interpretation,” feel quite confident 
that they are getting, in their silent reading, the 
fullest realization of the “music” of a poem. 
They may be satisfied with a thin-toned, nar- 
row-ranged poem, not aware of the wealth of 
experience that lies within their grasp.% 


In a talk at Rhodes House, Oxford, 
England, Gordon Bottomly, serving as 
judge at a verse-speaking contest, had 
this to say: “Poetry doesn’t live com- 
pletely except in sound, for sound is 
part of its meaning.”* 

The younger Dumas pointed out that 
an effect made in the theater is so unlike 
any produced by a good narrative read 
at the fireside, that a spectator, seeking 
to recover by means of the printed page 
the emotion that stirred him as he heard 
the piece performed, is sometimes “un- 
able not only to find the emotion again 
in the written words, but even to dis- 
cover the place where it was. A word, a 
look, a gesture, a silence, a purely atmos- 
pheric combination, had held him spell- 
bound.”® 


SOUND AND SENSE Co-ExIsTENT 


The art of fusing sense in sound ex- 
ists in varying degrees according as the 
mood that accompanies the sound is 
more or less suggested. In all good liter- 
ature the general sound of a poem or 


2M. R. Ridley, Poetry and the Ordinary Indi- 
vidual, pp. 14ff. 

8 Charles W. Cooper, Preface to Poetry (New 
York: Harcourt, 5race and Co., 1946), p. 328. 

4Margaret McLean, Oral Interpretation of 
Forms of Literature (New York: E, P. Dutton 
and Co., 1936), p. 23. 

5 Brander Matthews, The Development of 
Drama (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


1903), PP. 341-342. 
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passage corresponds with the mood in 
which it is written. One of the first 
things a reader must do is to is to look 
for the correspondence between mood 
and sound; for the quiet, hushed words 
that speak of tranquility, for the light 
phrases of gaiety, for the full sonorous, 
noisy words of battle and tumult, and 
for the long, slow-footed rhythm of grief 
and lamentation. 

Nothing is more important, particu- 
larly in reading poetry and drama, than 
to give the full sound and sense-value to 
words and passages. To fail to do this 
would be something like singing off key. 

Arnold Bennett wrote: “An Artist 
must be interested primarily in present- 
ment not in the thing presented. He 
must have a passion for technique, a 
deep love for form.’*® 


READING ALouD A TRANSITORY ART 


Someone may raise the question, “Is 
reading aloud an art?” A fool-proof defi- 
nition of the term art is impossible, for 
its connotations are too wide and varied 
to be brought together into one denota- 
tion that would constitute an acceptable 
definition. But perhaps suggesting some 
of these connotations may help to give 
an understanding of the term art. 


Before inquiring too closely into 
these connotations, let us look at two 
general types of art. All arts are modes 
of expression. We can divide them into 
the arts that are primarily expression 
and those that are records of expression. 
Painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
literature are records of expression, and 
are permanent expressions of the race; 
they can be seen or heard, and felt, and 
realized for thousands of years after they 
are recorded. But reading aloud with 
the voice as instrument cannot be so 
readily recorded, if at all. In recent years, 


6 The Saturday Review of Literature, Decem- 
ber 21, 1946, p. 7. 


recording devices have been a great ad- 
vantage in the study of the art of read- 
ing aloud and will become increasingly 
so in the years to come. 


But let us get back to some of the 
connotations which this term art sug- 
gests, especially the art of reading aloud, 
althcugh they apply to any art, perma- 
nent or transitory. First is the necessity 
for a vivid and deep impression of what 
we read or represent. The individuali- 
zation of impression must be the first 
step in securing an artistic use of the 
voice, i.e. the agent of effective commu- 
nication in reading aloud. The oral read- 
er must study every sentence of his read- 
ing in order to get the author’s concep- 
tion; with his knowledge of details and 
of the limitations of his medium, he must 
choose the significant voice symbols by 
which this or that facet of character is 
to be brought out; he must subordinate 
this character and enhance that. The 
reader may have more difficulty than the 
artists in color, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. 

When the works of the latter are 
done, they are present in space, and the 
various objects and figures stand relative- 
ly in their true proportions. Not so 
with the reader. He may occupy from 
fifteen minutes to one hour and a half 
in presenting a reading, and when that 
reading is finished he must have so pre- 
sented it, whether play, narrative, or 
poem, that the author’s proportions 
shall not have been marred. Perhaps in 
no art is the law of perspective so diffi- 
cult of application as in this art of read- 
ing aloud, and unless the reader gets a 
clear, vivid, and deep impression of what 
he reads, he will fail in perspective. 
Reading aloud is a transitory art inter- 
preting a permanent art, for reading 
aloud interprets literature which in it- 
self is a permanent recorded art, and 
the interpreter of literature must get the 
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perspective of the author of his litera- 
ture. The oral reader or interpreter is to 
literature what the musician is to his 
composition or composer. He collabor- 
ates with the producer or author of liter- 
ature and shares his collaboration. 


TyYPEes OF IMAGINATION 

If this first connotation, the necessity 
for a clear, vivid, deep impression and 
understanding of what we read, is true, 
then a second connotation must follow. 
The imagination of the oral reader must 
re-create, vitalize anew the author's 
thought, mood, and intent; reconstruct 
appreciatively what the author as a per- 
manent artist created in the pages of 
literature. 


Without imagination there can be no 
integration of the experiences of the 
author as set down in the pages of lit- 
erature; certainly richness of apprecia- 
tion essential to the oral reader depends 
on a richness of association, intellectual 
and affective, with words, colors, forms, 
or sounds used by the artist to convey 
meaning. 

We might well learn a lesson from 
J. L. Lowes’ study’ of The Ancient Mari- 
ner by Coleridge. Desiring to understand 
how Coleridge achieved such remarkable 
vividness and accuracy in his description 
of tropical seas in The Ancient Mariner, 
Lowes studied the notebooks of Coler- 
idge and then read everything that Coler- 
idge had read. Coleridge had never been 
to sea, yet his descriptions are fascinat- 
ingly vivid; and Lowes discovered the 
source of almost every item of imagery 
found in The Ancient Mariner. Among 
other sources were scientific studies of 
micro-organisms, from accounts of travel 
in the Arctic and in the swamps of 
Louisiana. Tiny elements from a hun- 
dred sources were integrated into a stir- 


7 J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927). 


ring picture of the experiences of the be- 
calmed mariner. 

The interpreter may learn two lessons 
from this study: first, he must exhaust 
every source possible to gain an under- 
standing and appreciation of the litera- 
ture he essays to read aloud; second, he 
must cultivate an integrating or creative 
imagination that will help him to ac- 
complish an integration of all the ele- 
ments of his literature into an under- 
standable coherent unity. 

But the integrating imagination is 
not the only type that the interpreter 
needs. The oral reader as an artist must 
also have what Winchester calls Asso- 
ciative and Interpretative Imagination. 
Dr. Winchester says: “The Associative 
Imagination associates with an object, 
idea, or emotion images emotionally 
akin. If such association be not based 
on emotional kinship, the process must 
be called ‘Fancy’.’”* 

Perhaps the finest example of this type 
of imagination is Byron’s Apostrophe to 
the ocean in his long poem, Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 

roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and 

unknown. 


The initial image of the vast rolling 
ocean arouses the emotion, awe: every 
succeeding image tends to deepen this 
initial emotion; that is, the images are 
emotionally akin. The oral reader must 
sense this effect of the use of associative 
imagination in literature. If he does not, 
he will not only miss the interpretation 

8C. T. Winchester, Some Principles of Liter- 


ary Criticism (New York: Macmillan, 1905), pp. 
127 ff. 
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but he will also fail to get the voice ef- 
fect of the emotion, awe. Perhaps S. H. 
Clark had this very thought in mind 
when he said: “The imagination is the 
primary factor in the making of the 
voice.” 

Dr. Winchester defines the interpre- 
tative imagination as follows: “The In- 
terpretative Imagination perceives spir- 
itual values or significance and renders 
objects by presenting those parts or 
qualities in which the spiritual value re- 
sides.” He cites as an example of this 
type of imagination the last stanza of 
Wordsworth’s poem on the daisy: 

Sweet flower! For by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are past, 

I call thee, and to that hold fast. 
Sweet, silent creature, 

That breath’st with me in sun and air 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 


My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature.9 


Nature speaks differently to all men 
through the power of interpretative 
imagination. For some, she has a spirit 
of awe and grandeur, as she had for Mil- 
ton. To Wordsworth, nature was a living 
presence of thought and passion; to 
Tennyson, a process of law including 
both. Dante’s soul was impressed with 
the profound and terrible in nature. To 
Burns, nature spoke in a low, sweet 
voice; to Keats, she was a magical, mysti- 
cal revelation of melody and beauty. 
Nature to Byron was splendid and ro- 
mantic; to Whittier, she spoke of free- 
dom, to Bryant, of love and truth. 


To all of us the voice of nature is 
ever whispering her messages, and in 
accordance with our capacity of interpre- 
tative imagination that voice speaks of 
joy or grief, of love or hate, of evil or 
good. He is the best interpreter who 
through his interpretative imaginative 
power can enter into the closest com- 


® Wordsworth, “To a Daisy,” Winchester, op. 
cit, pp. 127-128, 


munion with truth; who through this 
same power can understand most cor- 
rectly the visible signs through which 
truth speaks. 

Wordsworth’s lines to the daisy render 
directly the real significance of the flower 
to our emotions. The daisy is a “sweet 
silent creature”; it can share with us its 
own “meek nature.” 

When we can see the spiritual effects 
of the object or character as the author 
saw it and described it by its spiritual 
effects, then we have interpretative imag- 
ination. The oral reader must have it; 
this is the type of imagination that pro- 
jects the consciousness and experiences of 
the oral reader into the consciousness 
and experiences of the author; it is the 
process of sympathetic identification; in 
fact, it is empathic response. This type 
of imagination gives sincerity and sym- 
pathy to the voice of the oral reader. 

The imagination of the oral reader 
must re-create, must vitalize anew the 
author’s thought and moods; the inter- 
preter must have an appreciative recon- 
struction of what the author created in 
the pages of literature before he can 
hope to pass it on to his listeners. The 
end at which all art-teaching should aim 
is in a word appreciation.” 


Tue Necesstry OF TECHNIQUE 


The third connotation in understand- 
ing the term art, as applied especially to 
the oral reader, although named last of 
the connotations, is by no means least 
in importance. Just as the original au- 
thor had to have a technique of expres- 
sion before he could register his thought, 
mood, and intention, so must the oral 
reader have a technique of expression 
before he can translate his impression 
into an acceptable presentation. 


10E. A. Greening Lamborn, The Rudiments 
of Criticism (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 


1928), p. 7. 
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The real secret of the perfection of 
technique necessary to any art lies in 
spontaneity. In the expression of the 
thought, imagination, feeling, and in- 
tent embodied in literature, the oral 
reader must feel spontaneity. 

As every twig on the tree takes a different 
direction, as every leaf develops something of a 
distinct character, so with some kind of regula- 
tion and guidance yet without mechanical ma- 
nipulation . . . or external repression . . . must 
the inner life be expressed. 

Spontaneity does not mean impulsiveness or 
chaos. It means harmonious union of all the 
faculties and powers of the man, voluntary and 
involuntary, the voice sympathetically respond- 
ing to these, and all its parts co-ordinated in re- 
sponse to the deeper co-ordinations of thought, 
emotion, and will.11 

To grasp a great play, or poem, or nar- 
rative in its entirety is certainly a sign 
of high intellectual and imaginative 
qualities. Such qualities are the first re- 
quirement antecedent to artistic reading 
aloud. If then through a practiced but 
spontaneous technique the oral reader 
can make the author’s thought and feel- 
ings real to the audience, he has fulfilled 
the requisites of the artist. 

The idea has been advanced that the 
oral reader’s technique is instinctive, 
born with him. Certainly everyone has 
his voice from infancy, and the action 
which has become habitual is the nor- 
mal, or natural action. But the failure 
to discriminate between the natural and 
the habitual is a fallacy. Many times a 
great deal of hard study and practice is 
necessary to change the habitual over 
into the natural. The natural justifies 
itself by the resulting ease, durability, 
suitability, and unobtrusiveness of ac- 
tion, spontaneity. Instead of saying to 
a student, “Be natural” we should say 
“Be fitting.” 

VorcE—INSTRUMENT AND INDEX 

Longfellow called the voice the organ 
of the soul. He calls attention to the fact 


11§. S. Curry, Mind and Voice (Boston: Ex- 
pression Company, 1910), p. 436. 


that God revealed Himself to the proph- 
et of old in the still small voice from a 
“burning bush,” a voice on fire with en- 
thusiasm. The soul of God is audible, 
not visible. A voice that comes from a 
soul on fire with enthusiasm, a voice 
that comes from an appreciation of the 
inner life of literature is different from 
one that comes from a cold, unimagina- 
tive soul. But any instrument, including 
the voice, must be tuned before we can 
play upon it. Not everyone has a Stradi- 
varius voice to begin with, although such 
a vocal instrument is devoutly desirable; 
but I do believe that anyone can be a 
Paganini or a Kreisler with what voice 
he does have, if he has the ambition, pa- 
tience, and persistence in perfecting his 
technique that these great artists had. 


In SUMMING UP 


So, at long last, where does this dis- 
cussion bring us? To just this: Today 
there may be few elect among us. But 
we have a treasure-house of literature, 
stored through thousands of years, with- 
in reach of hand and imagination for 
most of us. The oral reader as an artist 
must be an intelligent focus that gathers 
the forces of a passage of literature into 
an integrated whole, then radiates these 
forces through a perfected technique of 
voice and gesture that has communicable 
vitality to a listening world. A perfected 
technique must radiate intimacy, sin- 
cerity, simplicity, and sympathy. 

Several years ago, I remember hearing 
our much beloved Dean Dennis of 
Northwestern read a paper before the 
National Association on the subject, 
“The Plus.” It was a great and much dis- 
cussed paper. In it, as I recall, he said in 
substance that art is the perfection of 
technique plus something else. 

The oral reader as an artist must have 
both the perfection of technique plus 
the “something else.” 





RHETORIC AND POETRY IN 
FULIUS CAESAR 
Roland Mushat Frye 


HE purpose of this article is to dis- 
cover one or more valid distinc- 


tions between the poetic utterance and 
the rhetorical. In order to do this, I have 
chosen passages which I feel embody at 
one time and in one place what would 
be generally regarded both as good poet- 
ry and as good rhetoric, and have then 
attempted to observe the distinctions 
between the two as they exist simul- 
taneously in those particular passages. 

In order to avoid borderline distinc- 
tions, I have exemplified rhetoric by ef- 
fectively persuasive oratory. This is cer- 
tainly not all that I think rhetoric is; 
oratory is merely taken as a sort of sum- 
marizing form. Further, by its nature, 
oratory is somewhat further removed 
from poetry than is a rhetorical state- 
ment which was composed to be read. 
I hope that by thus avoiding question- 
able areas in my search, I may arrive at 
a distinction which will apply relatively 
well even in borderline cases. 

The limits of space preclude any ex- 
tensive examination of the various theo- 
ries advanced to distinguish rhetoric 
from poetry.t I cannot, however, re- 
frain from questioning a rather amor- 
phous group of distinctions which we 
often find in critical writings—distinc- 
tions which calmly, patly allow their 
authors to discard “inferior” poetry by 
branding it in one way or another as 


Mr. Frye (M.A., Princeton, 1950) is now a Grad- 
uate Student in English at Princeton Univer- 
sity. 
11 wish to express my indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor W. S. Howell for his work in this field. 
Although the approach is quite different here, 
the conclusions are similar to those which he 
reached in his “Literature as an Enterprise in 
Communication,” QJS, XXXIII (1947), 417-426. 


rhetoric. We are almost never told what 
this means, and one even has the feeling 
that it would be rude to inquire. It is 
as if some mention, in a social conversa- 
tion, were made of poor Cousin Henry's 
“weakness.” No one in his right mind 
would think of asking what was the 
matter with Cousin Henry, but would 
merely nod sympathetically and hustle 
the conversation along. This seems to 
be what is expected of us when we find 
a critic dismissing a piece of poetry as 
rhetoric—we are to remain sympatheti- 
cally silent. 

Most of such references are meaning- 
less to the reader, and seem to be mean- 
ingful to the author only as offering 
a more pretentious synonym for any one 
of a large number of words of simple 
disapproval. In other words, rhetoric 
has become for some critics a term of 
miscellaneous opprobrium, or perhaps 
a sort of critical waste basket into which 
any one can toss almost any literary pro- 
duction of which he disapproves. 


It has often been objected that the 
subjects treated by the orator are, as 
subjects, too limited to one time, to one 
place, to one event, or series of events to 
be of lasting interest to mankind. Thus, 
some say, no matter how effective a 
parliamentary debate may be, and even 
though its content may shape the his- 
tory of nations, it is of enduring inter- 
est only to the historian. Even when 
an orator has made every effort to relate 
the matter of the moment to principles 
which might well be regarded as eternal 
(as Burke so often tried to do), the 
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speeches themselves are considered to be 
so tied down to the temporary as to be, 
in fact, quickly outdated. So, whether 
it be poor or good or even great, rhetoric 
is said to die, while great literature lives 
on. 

Rhetoric does, of course, deal much 
in tariffs, immigration, price controls, 
and like matters, which hardly admit of 
poetic treatment as do those subjects 
which are concerned with human emo- 
tions. A distinction between oratory 
and poetry can thus be made on the 
basis of subject matter. Yet this does not, 
and cannot, serve as a valid overall dis- 
tinction, for it ignores those cases—and 
they are not infrequent—in which rhet- 
oric transcends these limitations. It 
also ignores the numerous cases in which 
the subject matter of poetry overlaps 
with subject matter which we would 
normally consider as being within the 
province of rhetoric. Look, for example, 
at Hamlet. The bare outline of the 
action, when put in the form of a précis, 
would suggest at best the history of a 
nation in turmoil and at worst the ma- 
terial for a melodrama. The plot deals 
with murder and usurpation in a small 
European state—subjects which so fill 
twentieth-century newspapers that we 
are accustomed to shrug them off as we 
read them today, and which by next 
month we will have forgotten complete- 
ly. Yet we do not forget the Danes of 
Elsinore. 

Thus we cannot say that the events 
treated by the poet are, as events, of 
more lasting interest than those treated 
by the orator. Yet at the same time we 
admit that the poetic treatment lasts, 
while the oratorical does not. Perhaps 
this seeming paradox may offer us the 
seeds of our solution, and perhaps that 
solution lies in the manner of treating 
the subject matter. If the decisive dif- 
ference cannot be said to lie in subject 
matter, and if there is still a difference, 


let us go to cases and try to discover 
wherein the distinction actually lies. 
For a case study I will use Antony's 
speech in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 
I would expect that, taken as a whole, 


Julius Caesar would be placed by most | 


critics somewhere within the ranks of 


either good or great poetry; and I would | 


further expect that, taken within the 
fabric of the whole, Antony’s address 
would also be so considered, I am not 
trying to say that Caesar is one of 
Shakespeare’s very best plays, but I am 
saying that it is good enough to fit some- 
where into the categories of either good 
or great poetry. 

It would of course be better if we 
could study something which was writ- 
ten both as a poem and as an oration 
and which was also delivered as an ora- 
tion, but in the absence of such a work 
we must examine the next best thing— 
a dramatic oration. Now if it be true, 
as I have just indicated, that Antony's 
speech is good poetry, the next question 
relates to its value as rhetoric: Would 
it be effective, under the conditions im- 
posed by the dramatist, if carried “right 
into action, into the dust and uproar, 
into the camp and fighting-line of public 
debate?”? Here we must try to see the 
speech, not from the library, but from 
the forum. This is, of course, a sort of 
pretense, but we are justified as critics 
in using it. In doing so, we will imagine 
ourselves as spectators and will then ob- 
serve the relations between Antony's 


spoken words and our spectator-like re- | 
actions to them. I believe that this meth- | 


od is particularly valid here, because 
the speech is not just a literary oration: 
it is also a dramatic oration written for 
stage delivery. Most of us have probably 
seen and heard it delivered and have felt 
its power in the theater. In all such 


2 Cicero, De Oratore, 1. 34. 157, in Loeb Classi- 
cal Library. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948). 
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performances there is a certain inevit- 
able identification of ourselves with the 
characters and actions presented on the 
stage. What we shall now do is to ex- 
tend that identification somewhat, ob- 
jectify it, and examine it. 

Can we, against this background, ac- 
cept Antony’s speech as good rhetoric? 
Its spirit and certain of its details (the 
stains of blood and the holes in Caesar's 
toga) were embodied in three or four 
of Plutarch’s sentences—just enough to 
give a hint as to what the speech might 
have been. The speech as Shakespeare 
envisioned it opens quietly enough, 
even apologetically. Gradually, careful- 
ly, Antony senses out his audience, tries 
this and then that approach. His first 
task, certainly, is to refute Brutus’ speech 
and to do this he must overturn Brutus’ 
reputation for probity, for it was largely 
upon ethical proof that the latter’s 
speech was accepted. The appeal of 
Brutus was also carefully reasoned, care- 
fully phrased, but it seems unlikely, 
from what we know of the “throng of 
citizens,” that the logical proof was what 
prevailed. Further, we have seen 
throughout the play that Brutus’ power 
with all classes of the republic lay in 
his reputation for high character. Thus 
Antony’s attack had to be directed at 
Brutus’ ethical position; if this were 
undermined, the whole structure of 
the conspiracy would fall with it. 

Very little need be said of the varia- 
tions upon the theme “Brutus is an 
honorable man.” It was central to An- 
tony’s attack, and it was essential that 
it be phrased in terms of praise through- 
out (“Twere best he speak no harm of 
Brutus here!”*). So his approach was 
ironic. And beneath the smooth surface 
of his tributes there was steadily built 
up the passion of his own infectious 
grief and anger. The crowd’s memory 
is stirred with recollections of past fa- 


8 Julius Caesar, Ill, ii, 1. 74. 


vors, and its attention begins to be di- 
verted from the appeals of Brutus. The 
process of diversion is hastened by the 
mention of the will (“which, pardon 
me, I do not mean to read’’*) and by this 
time the mind of the audience is not 
only completely diverted, but the mood 
is also changed. They cry for the will, 
and Antony replies: 
I fear I wrong the honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear 

it.5 
He has been feeling his way along all 
this time, but with the bitter scorn of 
the reply, “They were traitors: honora- 
ble men,’’* he knows that the field is his, 
and descends among them to read the 
will. Yet he still holds it in reserve for 
the final crowning proof, the final in- 
centive to action, and continues to play 
upon emotions. First there come the 
powerful words: 
You all do know this mantle. I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on. 
"Twas on a summer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through." 
What could be more masterly than that 
touch about the mantle? It has every- 
thing: appeal to sentiment, ethical proof 
both for Caesar and for Antony, a stir- 
ring allusion to a great national victory, 
a quietly flattering picture of a great 
hero. Then straight upon this comes the 
clashing contrast with the wounds and 
the blood, as Antony points out the in- 
dividual cuts—first Cassius’, then Cas- 
ca’s, and finally Brutus’, Still there is no 
direct and open attack upon Brutus: 
he is “the well-beloved,” his “the most 
unkindest cut of all,” and it was his in- 
gratitude which “burst that mighty 
heart.” It is graphic, repellent, damning, 
but it is still a disguised, rather than an 
open attack on Brutus. Still later An- 
tony says: 

4 Ibid., II, ii, 1. 197. 

5 Ibid., III, ii, I. 157-158. 


6 Ibid., III, ii, 1. 159. Italics mine. 
7 Ibid., Ill, ii, Ul. 175-179. 
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I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 
I am no orator, as Brutus is, 
But (as you know me all) a plain blunt man... . § 


Here the implications become clearer 
along another line: I cannot, as you well 
know, move men against their wills as 
Brutus can, so beware of what influence 
he may even yet have upon you. Short- 
ly after this, the mob sets out to seek 
the conspirators, but Antony calls them 
back to hear the will. The rest is in- 
evitable, and history. 

Shakespeare did not have Antony's 
speech when he wrote this, but if An- 
tony had had Shakespeare’s I submit that 
it would have served him as well as his 
own. Given the circumstances as we 
find them in Julius Caesar, given the 
populace as Shakespeare so carefully 
presents them, what could be more ef- 
fective as popular oratory? It is, as 
Granville-Barker says, ‘a model of what 
popular oratory should be.”® 

The speech scene, set in the forum, 
is central to the play as I read it. If the 
climax of a play be considered as the 
point near or at the middle where the 
opposing forces seem most nearly bal- 
anced, then this scene contains the cli- 
max. Surely we cannot consider the 
forces anywhere near balance in the pre- 
ceding murder scene, and when we see 
Brutus in the forum the conspirators are 
still unquestionably in the saddle. It is 
only after Antony begins to speak that 
the forces balance. Further, if the tragic 
moment be thought of as the event set 
close to the climax which makes the 
tragic outcome inevitable and dooms all 
further struggle to failure, then it, too, 
is found in this scene and in Antony’s 
speech. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me state 
that I am not attempting the impossible 
in trying to force Shakespeare into a 
neat dramatic structure. With no desire 

8 Ibid., Ill, ii, ll. 221-223. 


® Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shake- 
speare (Princeton, 1947), Il, 393. 


to fit any structural template over Julius 
Caesar, I do hold that this scene is cen- 
tral to the play’s development. It is 
also thematically central, in that it 
points up and plays upon the central 
conflicts, both personal and moral, 
which are involved throughout. Again it 
is, I think, poetically and dramatically 
sound. 

If what has been said up to this point 
be granted, we are now in a position to 
investigate in one specific case a piece 
of work which is both good poetry and 
good oratory. Several questions im- 
mediately come to mind here: First, 
why does Antony’s speech exert an ap- 
peal upon readers when most oratory, 
no matter how good, has lost its hold? 
Second, what are our reactions as read- 
ers or hearers of the play as distinguished 
from our reactions as readers or hearers 
of the speech? Finally, and the second 
question should help us to answer this 
one, what differences are we in a posi- 
tion to observe between the manner of 
the poetic and of the rhetorical treat- 
ment? 

The first question—why does Antony's 
speech still exert an appeal when most 
oratory, no matter how good, has lost 
its hold—should lead us into making 
some significant distinctions between 
rhetoric and poetry. Although some crit- 
ics may hold that a good poem can be 
fully appreciated by and for itself, | 
doubt whether even they would try to 
apply the same statement to a rhetorical 
utterance. The orator must consider his 
time, his audience, their preoccupations 
and prejudices, the great issues of the 
moment, in short the entire cultural 
milieu as it affects his audience, his sub- 
ject, and himself. Without some knowl- 
edge of this background, it is impossible 
for us to understand the orator or his 
achievement. In most cases, we totally 
lack such contact with a particularized 
segment of another time, but here in 


is 
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Julius Caesar we are given all that we 
need to know. If the entire play had been 
written as a frame for the Brutus-Antony 
debate (and I do not for a moment be- 
lieve that it was) we could not, even 
under these circumstances, have been 
furnished any additional information 
which would have been central to our 
understanding. I submit, therefore, that 
one reason we so thoroughly enjoy this 
speech is that the necessary milieu for 
it has been presented to us by Shake- 
speare. Strip the speech of that, place 
it in a volume of great orations with 
the customary paragraph or two as ex- 
planatory preface, and the average col- 
lege graduate will turn to it no more 
than he will to the works of Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and Burke. This, then, 
seems to mark one important distinction 
between poetry and rhetoric: Rhetoric 
needs its milieu more than does poetry, 
and carries it less. 

We now come to the second of the 
three questions which we posed for our- 
selves: What are the differences between 
our reactions as readers or hearers of the 
play and as readers or hearers of the 
speech? This may require some clarifi- 
cation. What I mean to study here are 
the similarities and differences between 
the reception of a piece of poetry and 
the reception of an oration. Antony’s 
speech offers a particularly valid subject 
for consideration, as we have in it the 
opportunity to consider the same set of 
words as we would receive them from a 
Roman orator and also from an English 
poet. If, then, we can successfully as- 
sume the two receptive positions and if 
we can sufficiently dissociate the two sets 
of reactions, we may arrive at some il- 
luminating conclusions. 

As Shakespeare’s audience we are 
struck, throughout the play, by such 
themes as the decay of sturdy national 
character and of a great republic; the 
mercurial temper of the “throng of citi- 


zens”; the desire for power and the ef- 
fects of power; grief, anger and greed; 
jealousy and envy; the interaction of 
means and ends, and the lonely pursuit 
of honor within an area of intrigue. 
There are undoubtedly many other in- 
terests involved, but these, I think, 
should serve to illustrate the sort of 
themes with which we, as Shakespeare's 
audience, are concerned. 

It may be objected that I have ex- 
pressed the themes in their universal 
sense, whereas what we really have is a 
specific set of interests. We are primarily 
concerned with the last days of Caesar's 
life; with his assassination and the vari- 
ous motives which lay behind it; with 
the later careers of Brutus, Cassius and 
their followers on the one side, and the 
careers of Antony and the young Octavi- 
us on the other; and with the effect of 
this set of events upon the Roman state 
in the years between 44 and 42 B. C. 

I cannot believe that this is our pri- 
mary concern as Shakespeare’s audience. 
If it were, we could find any number of 
historians who treat the subject more 
knowingly, fully, and accurately than 
does Shakespeare. Yet those who have 
no interest whatsoever in the ancient 
Romans still read, see, and enjoy Julius 
Caesar as dramatic poetry. The con- 
tinued interest in this play is, I think, 
centered on the basic conflicts and val- 
ues and ideas of civilized man, which it 
exhibits through its action and its char- 
acters. 

We find these basic problems, con- 
flicts, and values in Antony's speech in 
our capacity as spectators of the play. 
We feel that momentous events are in 
progress, momentous changes taking 
place, in such a manner as to speak to 
us even today. The play’s central con- 
flicts, both personal and moral, are cen- 
tral also to this speech: an honorable 
man’s use of immoral means in the hope 


“of achieving highly virtuous ends, the 
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clash of principle and opportunism, and 
so forth. All of these themes are in one 
way or another centered in and about 
Antony's speech. As we study the scene, 
we feel their presence, or the presence of 
others like them. 

This is, I think, a fair statement of 
our reaction as Shakespeare’s audience. 
What of our other role as Antony’s audi- 
ence? What are our interests then? Cer- 
tainly, they are simple, immediate, spe- 
cial—and perhaps somewhat confused. 
There is none among us so base that he 
would be a bondman. We would all up- 
hold our rights as Romans, and so will 
respect our faithful leaders and will will- 
fully destroy any ambitious tyrant who 
threatens us. Yet the problem which we 
face is to tell the one from the other, 
to recognize in a specific instance wheth- 
er a particular man belongs to the type 
rex or to the type tyrannus. 

This, I take it, is the most exalted 
plane on which we might place our- 
selves—and even so we are concerned 
with specific cases. The general prin- 
ciples, the external standards, if these 
may be so considered, are of importance 
to us only as applicable to our own mo- 
mentary problem: Is Brutus an accept- 
able leader according to these standards, 
or is Antony? We use the general only 
as a device of the particular. 

Of course there are other elements 
in our situation: our desire to raise 
statues, to bring someone in triumph to 
his house, to sympathize with the unjust- 
ly treated, to approve the sincere grief 
of a strong man for his dead friend, to 
have seventy-five drachmas, to walk 
abroad and recreate ourselves in private 
arbors and new-planted orchards. Out 
of the interaction of these general and 
specific desires with Antony's specific 
presentation of artistic and non-artistic 
proof, we later find that we wish to 
burn in anger certain houses, to burn 
in honor a certain corpse, and to kill 


a particular group of our fellow citizens. 

If the analysis up to this point has 
been generally correct, it is now possible 
to see at least one important difference 
between our reactions to the same com- 
bination of words when viewed succes- 
sively from two distinct points of view. 
Our reaction to the oration is such that 
both the words used and our preoccupa- 
tions with them are specific. On the 
other hand, in our reaction to the poetry 
both are non-specific. 

Let us now proceed to consider the 
last question: What are the differences 
between the manner of the poetic treat- 
ment and of the rhetorical? The answer 
to this would seem to grow directly out 
of the answer which has just been pro- 
posed for the last question. We have 
seen that the reaction to the words in 
one case is specific, in the other non- 
specific. But this is not a very clear dis- 
tinction as yet, for the question remains 
that of the manner of treatment: How 
are these two different reactions to the 
same text to be accounted for? Let us 
examine a concrete case. 

Take, for example, the phrase “an 
honorable man.” In our capacity as Ro- 
man citizens we accept it as a reference 
to Brutus, a patrician whom we know, 
and to whom we have just listened in 
the forum. Now as time passes our at- 
titude towards this man changes, but 
whenever we hear Antony say “honor- 
able man,” we immediately know that he 
means Brutus and no one else. The man 
Brutus is the ultimate datum to which 
the words apply. 

Does the phrase refer to the same da- 
tum when we consider it in our other 
role? I think not. Here, the meaning 


may well be differently conceived by | 


each of us, and, what is more, each of 
us may well regard the phrase as refer- 
ring to more than one thing. In this 
circumstance, we are dealing with data, 
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ultimate meaning of the phrase in a pic- 
ture of high idealism, and no more; an- 
other may see this environed with op- 
portunism; others may see the irony of 
calling any man “honorable.” These 
reactions and a myriad of others may be 
postulated as tied in with the total effect 
which the play makes upon various in- 
dividuals. In each of these conceptions 
of the phrase, the figure Brutus is but 
the starting point—or, at most, he is a 
way station on the line between the 
phrase “an honorable man” and the 
final object or idea to which it refers. 

Similar differences, I believe, could be 
developed between the reaction to such 
words as “the Nervii,” “a plain blunt 
man,” “seventy-five drachmas,” and “new- 
planted orchards.” In each of these, the 
forum audience would see symbolized 
some particular and immediate referent, 
whereas to us the words symbolize things 
which in turn stand for the final data 
with which we are concerned. 

The necessary limits of a short paper 
such as this preclude the detailed ex: 
amination of more than one work in 
which good rhetoric and good poetry 
are co-existent. However, to illustrate 
the wider applicability of the distinc- 
tions suggested here, I should like to 
mention two additional examples, one 
from a novel and the other from an epic 
poem. 

As for an example from a novel, I 
suggest that Captain Ahab’s quarter- 
deck speech in the thirty-sixth chapter 
of Moby Dick will produce under ex- 
amination the same set of distinctions 
which we have already observed in Ju- 
lius Caesar. Ahab’s handling of his 
audience, his suspense-raising walk back 
and forth, the sudden questions which 
bring on almost hypnotically antiphonal 
responses, the varied repetition of “who- 
ever of ye raises me a white-headed 
whale,”?® the high-pitched voice, the 


10 Herman Melville, Moby Dick (New York: 
Modern Library, 1926), p. 160. 


mass-like ritual in which the men sanc- 
tify their covenant with draughts of 
grog “hot as Satan's hoof,”" all point 
up the highly skilled and effective use of 
rhetoric. At the same time, this chap- 
ter is generally regarded, at the very 
least, as good “poetry,” and by some as 
great. If we could here examine it in 
its two characters—poetic and rhetorical 
—we would find the same distinction 
operative which we noted in Antony's 
oration. The crew’s preoccupations are 
still specific—whether with duty to the 
business at hand, or with fear for the 
effects of this particular quest—and so 
they apply Ahab’s words to specific 
things. The “hot as Satan’s hoof” ap- 
plies to the temperature of a drink 
which they are about to down, and “the 
white-headed whale” is a_ particular 
mammal characterized by equally par- 
ticular attributes. By Ahab, of course, he 
is viewed on “a little lower layer” and to 
us his significance is still more profound. 


In Paradise Lost we could find any 
number of passages which would yield 
the same distinctions. As one example, 
take the debate between Abdiel and Lu- 
cifer near the end of the fifth book.” 
Satan, as the master debater, uses Abdiel 
as a whipping boy, and, by distorting 
his learned theological protest against 
revolt, manages to convince the angels 
that they should attempt the overthrow- 
al of God’s tyranny. The angels here— 
within their frame of reference—are as 
much concerned with the specific as 
were the citizens in the Roman forum. 
If they follow Lucifer’s advice, the re- 
sultant act of defiance will be as concrete 
as a German offensive and its outcome as 
specifically decisive. Similarly, the Fa- 
ther and the Son aré, to Lucifer’s audi- 
ence, as specific in voice and in presence 
as the orders which They may give or 


11 [bid., p. 164. 
12 Paradise Lost, V. ll. 803-907. 
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the knee which may be bowed to Them. 
To us, however, as Milton’s audience, 
the words God and Messiah do not 
refer directly to the specific. Even as 
Christians, we see the deity whom Lu- 
cifer defies and Abdiel worships as 
through a glass darkly, and thé glass 
through which we see Him in Milton's 
epic is the word or phrase which to the 
Angels is the specific representation of 
His very being. 
2 

Early in this paper we considered the 
position which holds that the distinction 
between poetry and rhetoric is merely 
one of the subjects treated by the two 
forms. According to this view, rhetoric 
deals with the transient, poetry with the 
permanent, and thus one is of but pass- 
ing interest to us while the other is pe- 
rennial. We saw that the life-span dis- 
tinction was sound, but we did not agree 
that the cause as set forth was respon- 
sible for it. We found that poetry might 
treat events which were, in themselves, 
quite as time-bound and space-bound as 
those usually associated with rhetoric. 

To clear up this seeming paradox we 
sought an example which could be re- 
garded both as effectively persuasive 
rhetoric and as good poetry. Finding 
that Antony’s speech in Julius Caesar 
met both qualifications, we set out to 
discover the characteristics which dis- 
tinguished its rhetorical from its poetical 
nature. In this way we arrived at three 
conclusions which I suggest as valid dis- 
tinctions between the rhetorical and the 
poetic utterance. 

First, rhetoric does not in general car- 
ry with it as much of the atmosphere 
essential for its appreciation as does po- 


etry. This is at least one reason for our 
not appreciating past rhetorical perform- 
ances to the same extent that we appre- 
ciate past poetry. The delight which 
we feel in witnessing any successful ef- 
fort at communication is usually absent 
from our reading of oratory because we 
do not know the milieu which is essen- 
tial to its appreciation. ; 

In the second place our approach to 
oratory is different from our approach 
to poetry. To the one we go for the 
specific, to the other for the non-specific. 
This of course ties in with the first dis- 
tinction which pointed out the greater 
need for a specific atmosphere in rhet- 
oric. 

It also points the way toward the third 
conclusion, which is, I think, the most 
important of the three. In rhetoric the 
words and phrases used stand directly 
for a specific object. In poetry, on the 
other hand, that object is at most only 
intermediately the referent of the words, 
the final referent being something quite 
distinct from it. 

Or, to put it another way, rhetoric 
points and poetry indicates. Rhetoric 
relates its words as signs directly to cer- 
tain final referents. Poetry, on the other 
hand, uses its words as signs for some 
object or idea which is in its turn a 
sign for the ultimate referent. ‘Thus po- 
etry may be said to depend upon a 
double-symbol system of communication, 
the words being symbols which refer to 
other symbols which at last refer to some 
final data. Rhetoric, conversely, is a 
single-symbol system of communication, 
in which the words are the only symbols 
used and refer as directly as possible to 
their data. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF STRATEGY IN THE SENATE 
DEBATE ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Ralph A. Micken 


ENRY THOREAU declared of 
H legislators in 1849, “. . . the speak- 
er has not yet opened his mouth to 
speak who is capable of settling the 
much-vexed questions of the day.” It 
was still true in 1919. For the senators 
who debated the extent of this nation’s 
international participation, the form 
that participation should take, and other 
questions still much vexed, did not really 
settle any of the broad issues. They did, 
however, arrive at a majority decision on 
the 1919 version of international organi- 
zation—the United States was to have 
none of it. They may scarcely be blamed 
for the fact that much they said comes 
back to haunt senators speaking on suc- 
ceeding leagues after succeeding wars. 
Within their limits they debated to a de- 
cision on the acceptance or rejection of 
the Treaty of Versailles. That decision 
was “No.” Extended study of the debate 
makes clear that the victory of the neg- 
ative was a triumph of strategy. I am 
not unaware of the recent tendency to 
be embarrassed about the word strategy 
in debating circles. There may even be 
justification for stressing the second defi- 
nition given by Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary with its reference to artifice and 
intrigue. But I have in mind, in my use 
of the word, a once fairly current adap- 
tation of the military meaning of the 
term, “The science and art of employ- 
ing the armed strength of a belligerent 
to secure the objects of war, especially 
Mr. Micken (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1948) is 
Associate Professor of Speech and Director of 


Discussion and Debate at Illinois State Normal 
University. 


the large scale planning and directing of 
operations in adjustment to combat 
area, possible enemy action, political 
alignments, etc. . . .” What arguments 
were available? How might they best be 
employed in the Senate, or in the coun- 
try as a whole? Wherein was the oppo- 
sition most vulnerable? How capitalize 
on this vulnerability? These questions 
needed asking and answering by both 
sides in the debates on the League. Up- 
on their answers depended the strategy 
of both sides. Let us see how they were 
answered in 1919. 


1 


As regards the League of Nations de- 
bate, strategy must be thought of as fall- 
ing into two general categories. First, 
there was the broad, extra-Senate ma- 
neuvering which had its inevitable effect 
upon debate in the chamber. Second, 
there was the strategy employed by each 
side in the specific controversial situa- 
tion in the Senate debate itself. On the 
pro-League side the over-all extra-Sen- 
ate strategy was compounded of ur- 
gency and a certain identification; on 
the anti-League side it was compounded 
of delay and what Senator Lodge called 
“instruction.” 

To elaborate, the forces in favor of 
the League strove to convince the peo- 
ple that the return of official peace de- 
pended upon the signing of this Treaty 
of which the League was a part. Thus 
they attempted to identify their cause 
with the cause of world peace, and at 
the same time to link any opposition to 
the Covenant with the anti-Peace forces, 
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By urging immediate ratification these 
people could make it seem that those 
who objected to the first twenty-six arti- 
cles of the Versailles Treaty, either in 
detail or as a whole, were not only re- 
sponsible for the inconveniences and 
frustrations of a continuing state of war 
after the armistice of November, 1919, 
but were also the enemies of permanent 
peace. Whether this strategy was ever 
deliberately planned by the President 
and his advisers, or inaugurated pur- 
posively by the League to Enforce Peace 
or by some other agency does not appear. 
It was an inevitable approach to take, 
and was apparent in all the pro-League 
maneuvers both in and out of the Sen- 
ate; it is perhaps of little real concern 
who started it. 

The extra-Senate strategy of the anti- 
League group coincided with certain as- 
pects of the debate strategy itself. As 
we have noted, it consisted of delay in 
consideration of the Treaty and in a 
process of educating the public away 
from blind acceptance of the League as 
a source of all good. In other words it 
arose from the recognition by anti- 
League leaders of the prevailing senti- 
ment in favor of the things which the 
pro-League group had identified with 
the League of Nations Covenant. On the 
question of the source of this particular 
strategy we need be in no doubt at all. 
Senator Lodge makes its inception quite 
clear in his book on the subject.* 

He tells us that Mr. Borah visited 
with him in Washington toward the end 
of April to “talk over the course to be 
pursued in regard to the League of Na- 
tions and the Versailles Treaty gener- 
ally.” Lodge reports that Borah was the 
first Senator with whom he had talked 


in regard to the situation. 
I then said to him that . . . the following condi- 
tions, as I saw them existed. The great mass of 


1Henry Cabot Lodge, The Senate and League 
of Nations, pp. 146-211. 


the people, the men in the street, to use a com- 
mon expression, the farmers, the shopkeepers, 
the men in small businesses, clerks, and the like, 
in short the people generally, did not under- 
stand the Treaty at all, had had no opportunity 
even to read the provisions of the League, ex- 
cept in the draft which Mr. Wilson had brought 
back when he returned in February, and that, 
knowing nothing about any of the details of 
the Treaty, their natural feeling was, “Now the 
war is over and let us have peace as quickly 
as possible.” The second condition was that, 
what I may call the vocal classes of the com- 
munity, most of the clergymen, the preachers 
of sermons, a large element of the teaching force 
of the universities, a large proportion of the 
newspaper editors, and finally the men and 
women who were in the habit of writing and 
speaking for publication, although by no means 
thoroughly informed, were friendly to the 
League as it stood and were advocating it. 


The Republican leader and the chief 
Irreconcilable agreed then that defeat- 
ing the League by a direct vote was im- 
possible at that time. It was Lodge's 
idea that the public needed education 
on the subject, and he deliberately plan- 
ned to use the debate in the Senate for 
that purpose. To quote him further: 

The value of the great and I think I may 
say historic debate in the Senate was that every 
day the American people learned more clearly 
what the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which Mr. Wilson presented to them really 
meant, what dangers it threatened, and what 
perilous purposes it might conceal. It was a 
very remarkable debate. It rendered an im- 
mense service in the instruction of the people. 


Thus it may be said that the anti- 
League leadership practiced social con- 
trol through the medium of the debate, 
in an effort to change a prevailing atti- 
tude among the people, while the men 
favoring the League attempted to in- 
tensify the prevailing attitude or to 
maintain it. 
2 

To turn to the strategy employed by 
advocates of the League proposition in 
the actual debate on the floor of the 
Senate, it seems to have been one of de- 
fense. It is almost as if the pro-League 
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Senators felt that, a prima facie case hav- 
ing been made for their proposition by 
the President and Mr. Taft, theirs was 
simply the task of rebuttal. They en- 
tered into the argument only to rein- 
force the case after it had been attacked. 


A maneuver which was repeated often 
enough to merit special notice here was 
that of imputing bad motives to the 
other side. One affirmative speaker after 
another spent time stressing the political 
motives and the Wilson-hating of the 
anti-League men. Indeed Senator Wil- 
liams made one of these pleas against 
Wilson-baiting almost before the debate 
had properly started,? and scarcely a day 
passed thereafter without accusations of 
personal bitterness toward the Presi- 
dent.® 

Another device used repeatedly by the 
League speakers and related closely to 
charges of political partisanship, was 
that of quoting from prominent League 
opponents such as Lodge and Roosevelt 
to show that their stand in 1919 was in- 
consistent with their earlier avowal of 
interest in some sort of league. In this 
connection Administration references to 
the Lodge speech at Union College in 
1915 became so frequent as to become 
the butt of jibes, not only from Senators 
but from the chairman, Vice-President 
Marshall, and finally the Senator from 
Massachusetts felt obliged to devote a 
speech on the floor to the Union College 
oration.* 

The failure of the opposition to wait 
for the League’s case to be heard before 
attacking seems to indicate an absence 
of fair and thoughtful judgment on 
their part. A violent attack had been 
launched against the League in Janu- 
ary, 1919, and there does seem a touch 


2See R. A. Micken, A Rhetorical Study of the 
Senate Debate on the League of Nations (1948), 
Part II, pp. 2-4. 

SIbid., Part II, p. 232. See McKeller’s com- 
ment. 

4Ibid., Part Il, p. 238. 


of over-eagerness in thus inveighing 
against a document which did not even 
exist officially as yet. There is even more 
point to the criticism that the Senators 
overstepped the bounds of procedural 
propriety when, in February, they com- 
menced an intense and detailed opposi- 
tion to the League almost five months 
before the President returned to present 
the official draft of the Treaty for advice 
and consent. 


This criticism, however, has more 
technical than practical force. Copies of 
the first, or February draft of the League 
constitution were scattered throughout 
this country and Europe almost imme- 
diately, and it was inevitable that they 
should fall into the hands of the Sena- 
tors. Without denying the President's 
right to withhold such copies from the 
Senate until the final form was reached, 
one may question the wisdom of his hav- 
ing done so. After all, it is likely that 
the public, roused to a high pitch of in- 
terest in the peace and the League idea, 
would have had little patience with a 
group of vitally concerned men who met 
day after day for several months and 
did not discuss the matter uppermost in 
the minds of all. 

Whatever the cause, the strategy of 
the League group was one of passivity 
or defense. Perhaps those who were 
charged with putting the League 
through the Senate were over-confident, 
although Mr. Hitchcock’s repeated an- 
nouncements of confidence® late in the 
debate may also have been simply whis- 
tling in the graveyard. Perhaps they 
leaned too heavily on the chief advocate, 
Mr. Wilson. Possibly they sensed a veer- 
ing of the winds of public opinion, and 
were mindful of their constituencies; 
after all, as Howden Smith puts it: 


A considerable majority of the Senators to 
whom Mr. Wilson presented the Treaty of Ver- 


5 New York Times, July 30, July 31, Septem- 
ber 2, 1919. 
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sailles on July 10, 1919, were either dourly hos- 
tile or lethargic in their reception of him, and 
this applied to many members of his own party, 
who felt that he had slighted them in the past, 
or else resented his misstep of last October, 
which had cost them the control of Congress 
and flow of patronage and appropriations to 
which they had been accustomed.® 

Perhaps, too, not enough of the Demo- 
crats felt any genuine conviction on the 
question, or entertained a real hope of 
success from the start.’ In June, 1940, 
in an interview in Butte, Montana, Sena- 
tor Key Pittman, then Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
said while discussing his part in the 
League of Nations fight, “I guess that 
even then we knew the country wasn’t 
ready to give up that much sover- 
eignty.”® 

Opposition strategy first took the form 
of requests for separate consideration of 
League and Treaty. Later when the 
Shantung clause was discovered, along 
with the possibilities of Article X for 
Irishmen, the anti-League forces made 
tremendous capital of the inseparable 
status of League and Treaty, using it to 
argue that the League perpetuated the 
wrongs which were written into the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The strategy of reservation has been 
alluded to several times. It was ex- 
tremely effective. By appending reserva- 
tions which nullified Article X, as far as 
the United States went, which altered 
the apparent vote discrepancy between 
Britain and this country, and which 
made our withdrawal almost a matter of 
immediate whim, the Lodge group could 
maneuver the League advocates into a 
position where they were forced to vote 
against the League as presented for rat- 
ification. 

6A. D. Howden Smith, Mr. House of Texas 
(1940), P- 330. +s 

7 Letter from John Sharp Williams to Wood- 
row Wilson, quoted in Joseph P. Tumulty’s 
book, Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him, p. 502. 


8Interview with writer, in June, 1940, at 
Butte, Montana. 


From the standpoint of formal debate, 
however, opposition strategy was dis- 
tinguished by the effective use of the 
dilemma. Repeatedly, as the controversy 
progressed, anti-League speakers forced 
the defenders to make uncomfortable 
choices. Three main dilemmas weré 
presented, as follows: 

1. Is the League an innocuous “debating soci- 
ety?” (In which case it is not worth bother- 
ing with.) 

Or is it a super-state, blotting out nations 
and running everybody’s affairs? (In which 
case we must have none of it, since as Amer- 
icans we have nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose from such an organization.) 


2. Will the League prevent all war? (In which 
case it must be circumvented lest it destroy 
the right of freedom-loving peoples to revolt.) 

Or will it guarantee war through Article 
X? (If so, of course, it runs counter to the 
avowed purpose of its most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates, and would be much worse than the 
status quo.) 


3. Is our obligation under the League moral? 
(If so, how will it be enforced when put to 
the test in situations unfavorable to our in- 
terests?) 

Or is it legal? (In which case it flatly as- 
sures us of sending our boys all over the 
world to fight for things of no real concern 
to them.) 


By such tactics Reed, Johnson, Borah, 
and the other anti-League debaters were 
able to keep Hitchcock and his men 
busy fighting off the appearance of in- 
consistency. Senator Walsh of Montana 
was harder to handle than most of the 
cther League advocates. On the matter 
of dilemma three, he refused to split 
hairs; he simply said it made no differ- 
ence whether one called an obligation 
legal or moral as long as he met it. 


Considerable stress was placed by af- 
firmative forces upon the failure of the 
opposition to suggest alternatives. Lodge 
and his men were pictured as purely de- 
structive critics, men who tore down the 
League but had nothing to put in its 
place. To the trained logician and the 
reader familiar with the requirements 
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of debate, this will immediately appear 
as an argument without much validity. 
It is by no means imperative that the neg- 
ative propose alternatives in a debate; 
it was certainly not necessary that the 
League opponents do so in the legislative 
argument. Nevertheless, despite the im- 
plications in Mr. Wilson’s challenge on 
his western trip that enemies “put up or 
shut up,” certain alternatives were pro- 
posed by the anti-League forces during 
the debate. Senator Knox discussed one 
such as early as March 1,° LaFollette 
proposed one on November 18,?° and 
Thomas on July 29,4 and even Senator 
Reed talked of codifying international 
law as a preventive measure against dis- 
turbance of world peace. 

As a matter of fact, the whole attitude 
of isolationism was, by implication, an 
alternative plan. Borah thought that 
the United States could best serve the 
people of the world by remaining aloof 
from all association with other nations 
which might involve the loss of sov- 
ereignty; thus she could be strong to 
throw her weight on the side of justice 
once wars started or threatened to start. 


8 


To summarize the strategic plans of 
both sides in the Senate debate on the 
League of Nations they may be said to 
have been laid with a view to social con- 
trol. Pro-League advocates spent most 

® Micken, op. cit., Part Il, pp. 78-79. 


10 Jbid., Part Il, pp. 327-328. 
11 [bid., Part II, pp. 242-243. 


of their energies in an effort to identify 
their cause with permanent world peace 
and an immediate solution of the prob- 
lems of a continued technical state of 
war. The anti-League speakers sought 
to delay a decision until the public 
could be “educated” away from the idea 
of a league such as Mr. Wilson pro- 
posed. From the standpoint of formal 
debate the maneuvering presents con- 
siderable novelty. We have a negative 
side which literally took the offensive 
away from the affirmative—but an af- 
firmative that seemed surprisingly ac- 
quiescent and passive. We have a de- 
bate in which the constructive argu- 
ment of the affirmative came from a 
source distant from the place of debate, 
a controversy in which the advocates of 
the proposition confined themselves al- 
most exclusively to refutation and rebut- 
tal. We have a contest, which, con- 
sidered purely on the merits of the de- 
bating, must be awarded to the negative. 
On the basis of the broad international 
issue involved and the national decision 
to be reached the debate also went to 
the negative. For better or worse the 
anti-League men won the Senate debate, 
whether one views it from the stand- 
point of methods or results. For those 
who feel sure in these confused times 
that there was a clean-cut moral issue 
involved the rhetorician can only urge 
reference to the Aristotelian thesis that 
proper methods will assure the triumph 
of truth and justice. 


COMMENTARIES 
THE ART OF TEACHING: 


After the teacher has prepared his subject, he has to communicate 
his knowledge of it to his pupils. If he fails in this, he has failed as a 
teacher. He may still be an inspiration for a few youngsters because of 
his selfless devotion to scholarship or the charm of his character; yet that 


1 The following quotations are reprinted from The Art of Teaching by 
Gilbert Highet by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1950 by Gil- 


bert Highet. 
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will scarcely make up for his central failure. But let him be good at com- 
munication, and even if he is a mediocre scholar, he can be an excellent 
teacher. Communication, the transmission of thought from one mind to 
others, is one of the basic activities of the human race; it is a skill through 
which men make magnificent successes and startling failures, an art with- 
out which genius is dumb, power brutal and aimless, mankind a planetload 
of squabbling tribes. Communication is an essential function of civilization. 
Teaching is only one of the many occupations that depend upon it, and 
depend upon it absolutely.—Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching, p. 97. 


A HUNT AFTER REASON 


. . « When you argue with someone else, the argument should not be a 
fight between you two, but a hunt after Reason, in which you both join, 
helping each other to detect and capture the truth you both desire. To 
read a dialogue in which Plato shows the work of his teacher is not neces- 
sarily to be convinced of the conclusions which are its end-product; but 
it always produces admiration of the men who could exhibit reasoned 
argument as the strongest and most permanent force in human affairs.— 
Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching, p. 184. 


ON THE READING OF ARISTOTLE 


. . . Whenever we open Aristotle, we should never read the paragraphs as 
continuous exposition in book-form. We should read them as lecture- 
notes, and try to hear through these echoes the voice of the teacher, and 
the questions from his class, and then the keen self-stimulating energy of 
the discussion.—Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching, pp. 116-117. 


REHEARSING THE SPEECH 


. . . Speaking in public is as difficult as singing or acting, and it ought to 
have quite as careful rehearsals; even more careful, because one of the 
aims of the public speaker is to appear entirely spontaneous. The great 
speakers of Greece and Rome used to prepare an important speech as 
carefully as an opera star nowadays studies a new role. . . . When Cicero 
stood up to deliver his first attack on Catilinc, he knew everything he was 
about to say and do—even the gestures of sudden horror and the hesita- 
tions—as an experienced actor, just before his cue, has his entry and his 
exit and all the intervening lines clear in his mind. That is why we still 
study the speeches of men like Cicero: a single page of them contains 
the results of more concentrated thought, active experience, intricate 
psychological knowledge, and training in language than most modern speak- 
ers can command in a whole lifetime. . . Gilbert Highet, The Art of 
Teaching, pp. 110-111. 


REFLECTION AND PRACTICE 


. .. [Hitler] seldom talked, even to his friends. He always made speeches, 
even to one or two intimates, sometimes to himself. His whole book, Mein 
Kampf, is a speech he made to Hess, taken down and reduced to order in 
the comfortable solitude of Landsberg Prison. Unable to converse with in- 
dividuals, he was always, in silence or aloud, addressing an audience and 
trying to dominate it, hardening his thoughts and working out their con- 
nections by repetition. Never was there a better example of the oratorical 
power which an untrained man, with many disadvantages of manner and 
appearance, with a poor education and a repulsive accent, can gain by 
constant reflection and constant practice.—Gilbert Highet, The Art of 
Teaching, p. 110. 





ADULT SPEECH TRAINING: CHALLENGE TO 
THE SPEECH PROFESSION 


Harold P. Zelko 


NDUSTRY, business, and govern- 

ment indicate an interest and a need 
for adult speech training which is run- 
ning well in advance of the facilities of- 
fered by the speech profession to meet 
the need. Most of this interest seems to 
be industry-inspired rather than speech- 
profession sponsored, and the majority 
of the training is being accomplished by 
industrial and business organizations. 
Some college and university speech de- 
partments and teachers interested in this 
field have played important roles in this 
area of training, but in general the 
speech profession has followed rather 
than led the trend. The need for im- 
provement in effective speech communi- 
cations has been expressed by all seg- 
ments of American business, primarily 
for better human and industrial rela- 
tions. 

The present article shows a general 
picture of the interest and activity in 
adult speech training, chiefly through 
the results of a national survey of 
American industry, business, labor, and 
government, and of colleges and univer- 
sities. Other surveys and evidence are 
also discussed. In the writer’s survey, 
the questionnaire results have been sup- 
plemented by personal visits to signifi- 
cant training programs in progress, dis- 
cussions with leaders in adult speech 
training, and other observations. It does 
not include specific data on speech train- 
ing for adults carried out through the 
medium of state and community speech 


Mr. Zelko (LL.B., Ohio State, 1933; M.A., 1939) 
is Associate Professor of Public Speaking at the 
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and discussion programs in which many 
colleges and universities and some com- 
mercial agencies play an active part. 


ScoPpE AND NATURE OF THE SURVEY 


The survey has been in progress for 
several years and has attempted to find 
the general picture of interest, need, 
and practice in speech and related train- 
ing. The nature of American business 
and industry—with wide variations in 
type, size, and management policies— 
makes it impossible to generalize on the 
basis of the questionnaire results. It is 
recognized that most small establish- 
ments, as well as those with other char- 
acteristics, probably making up the ma- 
jority (in numbers) of total organiza- 
tions, would not have active training 
programs or be able to conduct training 
in this field. The larger organizations, 
and those with progressive management 
plans, are those in which speech and re- 
lated training are likely to be considered. 

The survey results, therefore, would 
make no claim for representing a valid 
cross-section. They do show a significant 
trend within a large segment of com- 
mercial life, and this can be evaluated 
as the reader sees fit. The large percent- 
age of replies is itself good evidence of 
the interest in this training as well as a 
desire to cooperate in bringing about 
more and better adult speech training. 

The list making up the establish- 
ments and individuals to which the 
questionnaires were sent was compiled 
by random selection of organizations 
which seemed representative in the gen- 
eral industrial, business, and commer- 
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cial world, and in government agencies. 
The following table will show the gen- 
eral coverage and replies: 


ingful, both in the number and percent- 
age of those who say the need exists, 
and in the strong statements made by 

















TABLE 1 
Number “ No. Employed by Those Replying 
Questionnaires Sent Replying % Replying Total Supervisors 
Industries 230 140 61% 1,503,000 118,000 
Department Stores 30 20 66% 186,500 21,500 
Govt. Agencies $2 24 7570 1,120,000 82,400 
Others1 go 22 737 
322 206 68% 2,809,500 221,900 





—— 





The first major question asked was 
whether the organization had an in-serv- 
ice training program for general em- 
ployees, and for supervisors. The replies 
_ to this were as follows: 


those replying. Such statements as these 
are abundant: 
There is a deficiency in this field which can 


only be met by more and adequate training. 
(A large steel industry) 














TABLE 2 
ORGANIZATIONS WITH IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
For General %Yo of Those For Yo of Those 
Group Employees Replying Supervisors Replying 
Industries 132 94% 127 90% 
Department Stores 18 90% 15 7570 
Govt. Agencies 20 90% 16 727% 








It is well to keep in mind the high 
percentage of organizations which have 
personnel training and development 
programs in operation, for the general 
picture seems to indicate that compa- 
nies which pay little or no attention to 
training in general will not give much 
consideration to speech training. Con- 
current with the growth in speech train- 
ing, and perhaps more accurately a ma- 
jor reason for it, has been the growth in 
supervisory and management training 
in American industry which has almost 
doubled in the last ten years.* 


THE NEED FOR SPEECH AND 
RELATED TRAINING 
The expression of the need for im- 
proved ability in speech is very mean- 


1 Questionnaires were sent to a miscellaneous 
group including consultants, management asso- 
ciations, union leaders, and other individuals. 

2 Studies in Personnel Policy Number 86, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc. (New 
York, 1947). 


There is a dearth of effective spokesmen for 
American business and industry. (A national 
management association) 

Effective speaking is needed by practically every 
employee who has any ambition. . . . Confer- 
ence leadership training is needed by depart- 
ment heads and supervisors. (A large industry) 
Well-trained conference leaders are as essential 
to a prosperous America as new materials, new 
inventions, better labor relations, or any other 
single factor affecting industry today. (A man- 
agement consultant) 

The questionnaire asked to “Indicate 
the need in your organization for train- 
ing in the following subjects: Human 
Relations, General Speech, Public Speak- 
ing, Conference Leadership, Conference 
and Meeting Participation, and Parlia- 
mentary Law.” The following table 
shows the number and percentage who 
replied that training was needed (by 
groups and in total). 

The almost unanimous recognition for 
training in Human Relations is noted 
from the table below. The relation of 
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TABLE 3 


NUMBER INDICATING NEED—BY GROUPS 








—- 





Industry Dept. Stores Government Others Totals 
Subject No. %3 No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Human Relations 131 93% 17 85% 22 91% 21 95% 191 92% 
Effective Speech 
(Public Sp.) 117 83% 16 80% 12 50% 13 59% 158 76% 
Conference 
Leadership 120 85% 17 85% 19 79% 14 63% 170 82% 
Conference 
Participation 82 58% 13 65% 17 71% 13 60% 125 60% 
Parliamentary Law 15 10% 1 59% 2 8% 4 18% 22 10% 








this to speech training is discussed in a 
later part of this report. It will also be 
observed that the strongest indication of 
need among the courses traditionally 
regarded as speech training is in Con- 
ference Leadership, with training in 
Effective Speech or Public Speaking sec- 
ond. There seems to be very little need 
for training in Parliamentary Law in 
most groups, except among selected per- 
sonnel. 


TRAINING BEING CONDUCTED 


The question, “Is training now being 
conducted?” was asked in relation to 
the same subjects as shown in the pre- 
ceding section. The extent to which 
training is in progress or has been com- 
pleted in the various organizations re- 
plying is shown in the next table. Fur- 
ther questions attempted to find out to 
what extent this training was being done 
as in-service training, within the organi- 


zation. The replies indicate that ap- 
proximately 90% of the training, ex- 
cept in Public Speaking, is in-service, 
within the organization, on company 
time, and with company instructor per- 
sonnel. The other 10% is done by out- 
side services such as consultants, college 
and university instructors using outside 
facilities, and through other miscella- 
neous mediums. Training in Public 
Speaking is conducted within the organ- 
ization and by company instructors to 
an extent of about 70%; the other 30% 
is conducted by outside services and in- 
structors. 


It is generally known that most of the 
training being conducted in speech and 
related subjects in industry, business, 
and government is for management and 
supervisory personnel, and for sales per- 
sonnel to some degree. In order to get 
a clearer picture, the question, “For 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER INDICATING TRAINING IN PRoGREss (OR COMPLETED)—ByY GROUPS 











Industry Dept. Stores Government Totals 

Subject No. %* No. % No. 9% No. % 
Human Relations 121 86% 16 80% 10 41% 147. 71% 

Effective Speech 

(Public Speaking) 70 50% 8 40% 5 21% 83 40% 
Conference Leadership 80 57% 9 45% 12 50% 101 49% 
Conference Participation 49 29% 6 30% 6 25% 52 25% 
Parliamentary Law 6 47 oo — o—_ 6 3% 





8 Percentage of those replying. 
# Percentage of those replying. 
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what personnel is the training given?” 
was asked, with the following results: 


hour course in effective speech in its in- 
tensive 15-week training course. 


TABLE 5 


APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF TYPE OF PERSONNEL RECEIVING TRAINING 











Subject Management and Supervisory Sales Other 
Human Relations 90% 3% 1% 
Effective Speech 

(Public Speaking) 75% 20% 57 
Conference Leadership 95% 1% 4% 
Conference Participation 80% 1% 19% 
Parliamentary Law 98% — 2% 








There is some evidence in the replies 
that executive levels of management are 
interested in taking training in Effec- 
tive Speech and Conference Leadership. 
An important number of executives vol- 
untarily enroll for training in these 
courses in community or commercial 
adult classes. Among the companies in- 
dicating a substantial degree of interest 
and participation in training by execu- 
tives were Johnson and Johnson, Joseph 
E. Seagram and Sons, SKF Industries, 
Standard Oil Company, and others. In 
general, supervisors in middle and lower 
management come in for this type of 
training. There seems to be a consider- 
able spread of participation from first- 
line supervisors and foreman through to 
middle management. 


The most active subject of training 
for sales personnel is in Effective Speech 
and Public Speaking. The interest and 
emphasis in speech training for sales- 
men is growing rapidly. Many of the 
major companies include speech train- 
ing in their developmental programs 
for their sales staffs. In what has been 
called the “world’s largest school for 
salesmen,” The City College of New 
York Sales Training Unit, at its Mid- 
town Business Center, includes a 40- 


5 The New York Times, March 13, 1949, Busi- 
ness and Finance, 5F and April 17, 1949, Busi- 
ness and Finance, 8F, 


Effective Speech and Human Rela- 
tions are linked closely together in the 
thinking of the people (executives, per- 
sonnel directors, training directors, in- 
dustrial relations directors, and others) 
who determine training needs and prac- 
tices within their respective organiza- 
tions. In many instances, speech train- 
ing is considered a part of the total pro- 
gram of employee development toward 
achieving better employee relations 
within the organization. For example, 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey does its speech and conference train- 
ing under the supervision of the Di- 
rector of Employee Relations. It will 
be noted in the survey replies that 86% 
of the industries replying are currently 
conducting training in Human Rela- 
tions. This goes down to 50% (still a 
large percentage, however) of those re- 
plying who are conducting training in 
Effective Speech. 

Training in Human Relations is gen- 
erally interpreted to include many and 
all aspects of the human factors making 
up the work situation. The General 
Motors Corporation, for example, in a 
program called, “Man to Man on the 
Job,” tries to teach supervisors the prob- 
lems and methods of analysing all their 
employees as individuals and techniques 
of handling people. Grievances, repri- 
mands, methods of factual investigation, 
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promoting daily contacts, meetings and 
interviews with employees, and many 
other problems make up the personal re- 
lations of members of a working organ- 
ization are taught in the human rela- 
tions training programs. Needless to 
say, basic principles of psychology, hu- 
man behavior, and speech are recognized. 

Effective speech training, then, is 
often considered and executed within 
this broader training objective. Yet there 
is considerable activity in speech train- 
ing as a separate and distinct activity 
within the training program. Many 
companies conduct it as a continuing 
program for supervisors and sales per- 
sonnel, and it is not possible to list them 
here. SKF Industries holds an annual 
Public Speaking Contest for supervisors 
and foremen, to climax their speech 
training program. Such representative 
companies as the Chrysler Corporation, 
Erie Railroad Company, International 
Harvester Company, Johns-Manville, 
Johnson and Johnson, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, Owens-Corning Fiberglass 
Company,and Standard Oil are examples. 


National business and management 
associations sponsor or support speech 
training in many ways. These include 
the American Institute of Banking, 
American Management Association, Na- 
tional Association of Foremen, National 
Metal Trades Association, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and similar 
organizations. 

Further evidence of the interest and 
activity in this field is seen in the jour- 
nals of such associations and other busi- 
ness and professional groups, and in 
the programs of their national and state 
conventions.® 


6 Such articles as these are very much in point: 
Cloyd S. Steinmetz, “Managing Your Talk,” Per- 
sonnel, XXVI (1949), 145-156; James F. Bender, 
“Ten Lessons in Speech Training for Executives 
and Salesmen,” Sales Management, August 15, 
1949, pp. 52-57; “Unaccustomed As I Am,” Mod- 


Conference leadership training, as 
shown by the survey results, receives the 
greatest amount of attention among the 
speech training subjects. In many re- 
spects, this is also within the philosophy 
of improving human and industrial re- 
lations through holding conferences and 
meetings which allow for more total em- 
ployee participation in the organization. 
Periodic conferences are encouraged and 
even established as company policy, in 
many instances. From top level man- 
agement, through middle and lower 
levels, to all employees, conferences are 
held to determine policy, solve prob- 
lems, instruct and develop employees, 
communicate information, and for other 
reasons. They form a vital part of the 
communications system of all progres- 
sive organizations." 

Techniques, methods, and materials 
for training conference leaders have been 
developed to an extremely high level by 
industrial training directors and others 
active in this area of training. Manuals, 
visual training aids, special materials, 
and methods used are outstanding. As 
an example of a program of unusually 
high calibre, the Standard Oil Company 


ern Industry, October 15, 1949, Pp. 44-47; W. 
Hayes Yeager, “The Art of Speaking Effectively 
to Employees,” Personnel Series Number 116 
(1948), 27-36. (This last article is the substance 
of a speech delivered at the meeting of the 
American Management Association Personnel 
Conference, Chicago, February 16, 1948). For a 
complete course in adult speech training, see 
Harold P. Zelko, Instructor’s Guide for Develop- 
ing Successful Speakers, based on the text, How 
to Become a Successful Speaker, National Fore- 
men’s Institute (New London, Conn., 1950). 

7 The writer has discussed Conference Leader- 
ship Training as to need, practices, recommen- 
dations, and bibliography in another article. 
See Harold P. Zelko, “Training Conference 
Leaders for Industry and Government,” South- 
ern Speech Journal, XIV (1949), 246-257. The 
emphasis placed on this area of training in indus- 
try is evident from the programs of the Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors and the State 
Societies. For example, the annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Training Direc- 
tors, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 28-29, 
1949, included a two-hour workshop sectional 
meeting on Conference Leadership Training. 
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of New Jersey brings top levels of man- 
agement in to the parent company’s New 
York headquarters for a full week’s 40- 
hour course of training in conference 
leadership.*® 

Most companies do not set up separate 
courses of training in discussion and con- 
ference participation, as distinguished 
from leadership. Yet there are a num- 
ber conducting training for this objec- 
tive. Techniques of participation are 
usually emphasized in the conference 
leadership programs. 


Parliamentary Law is not given very 
much attention. The survey results show 
very little recognition of a need for train- 
ing in parliamentary law. Most com- 
pany group gatherings are conferences 
rather than “meetings” which utilize 
formal procedure. The unions place 
considerable emphasis on this subject of 
training for their leaders and even rank 
and file members. 


8In connection with this survey and other- 
wise, the writer has observed programs in ac- 
tion, assisted in conducting programs, or had 
access to materials developed by such men and 
groups as Louis Lerda, Esso Training Center, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; A. K. Alford, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, New York; 
T. J. Purcell, National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, New York; Columbus Foremen’s Club, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and the Department of the Army, 
Washington. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PARTICIPATION 


A separate questionnaire was sent to 
major colleges and universities to get a 
general picture of the extent of activity 
in this field of adult training. The list 
included the state universities and the 
major schools in metropolitan areas. 


It will be noted that the subject of 
speech training in which colleges and 
universities assist most actively is Public 
Speaking (Effective Speech), It was 
pointed out earlier in this paper that 
about 30% of the training conducted in 
industrial and business organizations in 
this subject is by outside services and in- 
structors. This part of the survey, deal- 
ing with college and university partici- 
pation, would corroborate this conclu- 
sion. Conference Leadership training is 
conducted to a very small extent by col- 
lege and university instructors. 


There was considerable variation in 
the amount and concentration of speech 
training indicated in the various replies. 
Some schools reported as little as one 
program in the last five years; others re- 
ported as many as 35, 26, 25, and 2o. In- 
stitutions which indicate considerable 
activity in adult speech training include 
the University of Illinois, University of 
Kansas, University of Maryland, Univer- 


TABLE 6 
PARTICIPATION BY MAJOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN ADULT SPEECH TRAINING PROGRAMS 





Questionnaires sent: 59 


Number replying: 42 
Number conducting speech training for adult groups: 














Percentage replying: 71% 


Total number of adult speech training programs conducted in last five 


Course Tittes Reportrep 


33 

By Speech Departments: 23 
By Extension Services : 10 
years by those replying: 247 
Average per school: 6 


Groups RECEIVING TRAINING 





Title Number Group Number 
Public Speaking 40 ~=Industries 44 
Group Discussion 6 General Adult Groups 42 
Conference Speaking 6 Government Agencies 20 
Conference Leadership 5 Clubs, Organizations 18 
Parliamentary Law 5 Unions 15 
Business Speaking, Special Institutes 15 
Functional Speech, Radio Miscellaneous 15 


Speaking (each) 
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sity of Michigan, Michigan State College, 
the Pennsylvania State College, Rutgers 
University, University of Washington, 
and Wayne University. 

Regarding length of the programs, 15 
two-hour sessions were reported ten 
times; programs of 16, 12, and eight two- 
hour sessions were reported each four 
times. The two-hour session seems most 
common. 

In reply to a question asking what 
textbook was used, twelve replied they 
used no text, eight used their own mate- 
rials, and thirteen used a variety of 
speech texts. 


OTHER SURVEYS AND STUDIES 

The growing interest and activity in 
adult speech education is reflected in 
other surveys and studies which have 
come to the attention of this writer and 
which add strong evidence to his own 
conclusions. One survey asked 84 ex- 
ecutives representing companies employ- 
ing 1,700,000 persons to indicate the 
relative importance of 20 subjects in 
the training and development of future 
personnel managers and executives. Pub- 
lic Speaking was ranked second in im- 
portance.’ 

Another survey listed 12 subjects and 
asked foremen and supervisors to indi- 
cate those in which they would most like 
to receive training. In the list were such 
subjects as Industrial Psychology, Busi- 
ness Economics, Time Study, Job Evalu- 
ation, Public Speaking, and Company 
Policies. Public Speaking tied for second 
and was very close to first place.'° 

One of the most significant trends in 
adult speech education is the activity in 
graduate research studies in American 
colleges and universities. These include 
two surveys of industry and retail busi- 

®“Survey of the Training and Qualifications 
of Personnel Executives,” Personnel Journal, 
XXVI (1948), 256-266. 


10 Survey of Foreman Preference in Training,” 
Modern Industry, July 15, 1947, PP- 54-59- 


ness establishments, a study of adult 
speech training in a representative busi- 
ness organization and another in a large 
city, and studies of oral techniques and 
conference leadership in selected indus- 
tries. These reports made in the past 
few years’? reveal important informa- 
tion and make real contributions to the 
knowledge needed for the development 
and improvement of this vital area of 
speech training. Another evidence of 
this trend is the recent inauguration of 
a graduate seminar in adult speech edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania State College. 


THE FuTURE CHALLENGE TO THE 
SPEECH PROFESSION 


The speech profession seems destined 
to play a stronger part in the future de- 
velopment of adult speech education. 
That this challenge must be accepted by 
the profession was expressed forcefully 
by the then president of the Speech As- 
sociation of America in a recent address: 

The demands for adult classes and industrial 
in-training programs, particularly for leadership 
training, discussion techniques, and develop- 
ment of general expressional ability further 
emphasize that the demands of tomorrow upon 
us are too varied and too extensive to be met 
by us with any but our most united efforts. 
And this means above all, that we shall sense 
the breadth of our field and the important con- 
tribution of each and every phase of the whole 


11 Sam Raines, “Survey of Speech Education in 
Business and Industry,” University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas (unpublished survey showing 
significant trends in speech training), 1948, and 
“An Analysis of Speech Training for Adults in 
Business and Industry in Kansas City, Missouri,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Kansas, 1949; Catherine 
E. Hanifan, “Speech Training in Retail Depart- 
ment Stores,” M.A. Thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, 1949; John H. Jacobs, “A 
Study in Communications in the Bauer's Store 
in Denver, Colorado,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, 1945; Jarvis J. Wat- 
tles, “The Use of Oral Techniques in Industrial 
Supervisory Training and Communication Pro- 
grams in Four Detroit Companies,” M.A. Thesis, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, 1948; Mar- 
garet Z. Dean, “Qualifications of Industrial Con- 
ference Leaders,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne Univer- 
sity, 1948; Dana C. Savage, Jr., “Speech Training 
in Ohio Industry,” Graduate Study, The Ohig 
State University, 1949. 
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pattern. . . . The General Motors organization 
estimates that 1200 of its employees receive in- 
service training in speech each year. The Ford 
Motor Company alone spends ten million dol- 
lars annually on its industrial relations pro- 
gram—and a large part of it is communication, 
discussion, conference and leadership training, 
speech!12 

Recently the assocation took a positive 
step in the direction of greater activity 
and interest in this field through the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Adult 
Speech Education, for the first time in 
the history of the association. This com- 
mittee has already made a major survey 
of college and university speech depart- 
ments to determine the interest, support, 
and activity level in adult speech educa- 
tion; it has established coordination be- 
tween the speech profession and individ- 
uals and organizations interested in 
adult speech education as well as other 
aspects of adult education; and it has 
issued a report indicating a wide scope 
of future work to be done. Some of 
the problems and projects now in prog- 
ress or under consideration by the com- 
mittee include making up a national ros- 
ter of instructors for adult speech train- 
ing; examination of materials and meth- 
ods to be recommended; sponsorship of 
regional conferences for adult speech 
training instructors to raise the profes- 
sional level and ability of those who do 
this type of training; further study of 
the needs for training; development of 
areas for research and study; and other 
methods of coordination and develop- 
ment of the activity. 

Industrial, business, and government 
training directors and others suggest 
many ways in which the speech profes- 
sion can be helpful. Here are some ex- 
amples taken from the survey replies: 

Develop practical, short courses; im- 
prove methods of teaching adults; de- 
velop practical courses in human rela- 


12 Rupert L. Cortright, “Our Tomorrow,” 


QJS, XXXV_ (1949), 149-155- 


tions and speech; make more qualified 
speech teachers available to industry; 
expand these subjects materially in the 
undergraduate curriculum; conduct re- 
search in speech and human relations. 

It is an interesting characteristic of the 
industrial training profession to try to 
accomplish all training within the or- 
ganization and by its own staff of train- 
ing instructors. For this reason, and 
probably because the speech profession 
has lagged behind or does not have the 
manpower to do all this training, indus- 
try is trying to develop specialists on its 
own training staffs to conduct practical 
speech training. Whether we as a pro- 
fession wish to recognize it or not, they 
are already doing a considerable amount 
of such training. Mindful of this, the 
Pennsylvania State College recently con- 
ducted its first workshop in Industria! 
and Business Speech Communications 
which was designed primarily to help 
develop capable industrial training di- 
rectors into competent and _ practical 
speech instructors. 

In the area of graduate study and re- 
search, a great deal should be done. We 
need to know more about the needs for 
adult speech education and training, in 
every segment of American life; we 
need to know the relation of effective 
speech to human and industrial rela- 
tions; we need to know what methods 
and materials are most effective. 


CONCLUSION 
Adult speech training must not be 
regarded as a “fringe” activity within 
the speech profession. It belongs as an 
integral part of the process of speech 
education with which we are all con- 
cerned. It is as rightfully a part of the 
effort and concern of college speech de- 
partments as any other phase of our 
activities. We should accept the chal- 
lenge and meet it with all the skill that 

our profession can muster. 


UNCLE TOM AND UNCLE SAM: NEW LIGHT 
FROM AN OLD PLAY 


Barnard Hewitt 


HOUGH our democracy is under 
9 tpremn continuous fire today, par- 
ticularly from the Left, and though 
Uncle Sam is obviously by no means easy 
about the injustices which, in defiance of 
the Constitution, flourish and spread like 
weeds through our land, we have not 
had either on the stage or in the moving 
pictures a dramatic expression of the 
hatred of evil powerful enough to stir 
the nation to decisive action, Plays like 
Deep Are the Roots, for example, mov- 
ing pictures like Lost Boundaries, Home 
of the Brave, and Pinky have gained 
considerable critical acclaim and even 
some measure of popular success, but 
they have come and gone without pro- 
ducing any appreciable reduction in dis- 
crimination against the Negro. These 
plays and pictures have shown the right 
attitude; they have good intentions, but 
they have lacked something. They gave 
Uncle Sam some bad dreams but they 
did not really wake him up. 

In the circumstances, something may 
be learned from re-examining a play 
that once did awaken, or help to awak- 
en, the conscience of this country and to 
stir it to action against the same evil in 
its rankest form. I mean George L. Ai- 
ken’s dramatization of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I know 
that it is generally regarded today as an 
example of naive melodrama, not to 
be taken seriously, but no one can deny 
that in its own time it moved multi- 
tudes. Its success on the stage was phe- 


Mr. Hewitt (Ph.D., Cornell, 1934) is Professor of 
Speech and Associate Director, Illini Theatre 
Guild, University of Illinois. He is Editor of 
the Educational Theatre Journal. 


nomenal. Dramatized by an actor and 
journeyman-playwright for the G. C. 
Howard repertory company, then play- 
ing in the Museum in Troy, New York, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin opened in Septem- 
ber, 1852; and in that city, then with a 
population of about 29,000 people, it 
played 100 performances—this in a day 
when the repertory system held sway 
and two weeks was an unusually long 
run. Moving on to Albany, the How- 
ards enjoyed similar success there with 
Uncle Tom. On July 18, 1853, they 
opened with it in New York City at 
Purdy’s National Theatre (where an- 
other version had failed the previous 
August) and ran for over two hundred 
consecutive performances. So great was 
the demand for seats that after a time 
the number of performances a week was 
increased, first to twelve, and finally to 
eighteen—Uncle Tom three times a day! 
The cast left the theatre only to sleep. 
A successful tour followed, on which 
the Howards played their hit in the 
country’s principal cities as far south as 
Baltimore and as far west as St. Louis. 
Eventually they took Uncle Tom to 
England where it was equally popular. 
Other companies played Aiken’s version 
in Philadelphia in 1853, in Detroit in 
1854, and in Chicago in 1858. It was 
unquestionably the most popular Amer- 
ican play of the decade before the Civil 
War. 

It made theatre history. According 
to Howard, it was the first drama to be 
presented as a full evening’s entertain- 
ment by itself, without an after-piece. 
It had long been the custom to follow 
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a serious play, even Hamlet and Othello, 
with a one-act farce. And its long run 
was an early sign of the coming revolu- 
tion in theatre organization. The stock 
or repertory system lived on for a good 
many years, but the single production, 
set up for a long run, eventually re- 
placed the permanent repertory com- 
pany and of course is still the unit of 
organization in what is left of our liv- 
ing theatre. 

Far more important, the play made, 
or helped make, social history. Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel is generally regarded as 
having been a potent force in the rising 
tide of anti-slavery sentiment; indeed, 
it is frequently listed in American his- 
tories among the immediate causes of 
our Civil War. The novel sold over 
300,000 copies the first year, and Charles 
A. Beard credits it with “at least a mil- 
lion readers.” A million readers is a lot, 
even today. I suspect a good many of 
those “readers” knew Uncle Tom only 
in the theatre. Certainly the play must 
share with the novel credit as a social 
force. 


Its popularity did not die with the 
end of the Civil War. It was revived on 
Broadway by William A. Brady in 1901 
when it ran twenty weeks, and as long 
as the competent repertory or stock com- 
pany lasted, Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
frequently seen on our stage in some- 
thing like its original form. Since the 
demise of stock, except for the success- 
ful Players Club revival in 1933 
(planned for one week, it ran three) , 
it has been left to the itinerant “Tom 
shows” and seedy stock companies which 
still tour the smaller cities of the Mid- 
west, playing ordinarily under canvas. 


Most Americans who know the play 
at all know it in the version of some 
“Tom” or tent show. They may be 
surprised to learn that in the Aiken ver- 
sion there are no bloodhounds pursuing 


Eliza across the ice and that Eva is not 
lifted up into heaven by an angelic 
host. Scripts used by these hinterland 
companies are handed down from fa- 
ther to son, from the old manager to the 
new, and they are cut and spliced time 
after time to suit the requirements of 
the new cast, the new scenery, the new 
production conditions. So that even if 
the Aiken version is used (and a num- 
ber of others are in circulation), it may 
be recognized today only with difficul- 
ty. 

In the summer of 1948, I saw a tent 
show performance of Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in in central Illinois. It derived from 
the Aiken version all right—some lines 
appeared intact—but the original script 
was so mangled by doubling, cutting, 
clowning, and generally incompetent 
acting that I am sure no one unfamiliar 
with the story could have told what the 
play was about. Aiken’s twenty-three 
scenes, intended to be set with easily 
shifted wings and backdrops, were com- 
pressed into two or three make-shift 
and clumsy box settings. The play was 
butchered as an excuse for the olio 
numbers—song and dance between acts 
—and for the sale of candy and pop- 
corn. 


Because Uncle Tom’s Cabin has per- 
sisted on the stage in such garbled and 
distorted versions, it has become in the 
popular mind a piece sentimental and 
melodramatic to the point of burlesque, 
the essence of “ham,” like the 1910 bath- 
ing suit, a ridiculous relic of an incred- 
ible past. And not in the popular mind 
only, for Edmund Wilson, when not so 
long ago he performed the signal serv- 
ice of re-discovering Mrs. Stowe’s book, 
used the “defects” of the play to em- 
phasize the merits of the novel. Clear- 
ly he had in mind some “Tom show” 
version, for he spoke of the unity of 


1 The New Yorker, Nov. 27, 1948, pp. 126-133. 
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scene imposed by the stage and the thea- 
tre’s exploitation of the more melo- 
dramatic elements of the book. 

Even Arthur Hobson Quinn, the prin- 
cipal chronicler of our drama, though 
he is familiar with the original Aiken 
version, dismisses Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
as unworthy of serious consideration. 
He records its great success on the stage 
and notes its importance as a social 
force, but he gives it the critical quie- 
tus: “The play is hopeless from the 
point of view of dramatic criticism . . .”? 
Dion Boucicault’s The Octoroon, says 
Professor Quinn, is the best of the plays 
dealing with slavery.* 

Anyone who will trouble to read the 
original Aiken version (surprisingly 
enough it is still in print; the play-book 
in dreadful type but with the original 
stage directions is obtainable from Sam- 
uel French) will be struck, I think, as 
I was, by the crude but undeniable 
strength of the piece, by its sheer vital- 
ity. It is very much alive. It is more 
than that; it is incendiary. To perform 
it in some parts of the United States 
still might be dangerous to the peace. 


One is puzzled at first to account for 
this effect. From the viewpoint of con- 
ventional play structure, Professor 
Quinn is perfectly right. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is a great, sprawling sequence of 
short and loosely connected scenes, to 
which the fortunes of the title character 
lend only a shadow of unity. Uncle 
Tom appears early in the play but for 
two acts he is subordinated to George 
and Eliza Harris. Only when they have 
beaten off the slave hunters and presum- 
ably are safely on their way to Canada, 
does Tom’s story assume major impor- 
tance, and even then it shares the lime- 
light with the stories of Eva and Topsy 


2 A History of the American Drama, From the 
Beginning to the Civil War (New York, 1944), 
Pp. 288-289. 

8 Idem, p. 290. 


and Emmeline and Cassie. Characters 
are introduced without adequate prep- 
aration and are dropped without cere- 
mony when they have made an essential 
contribution to the action, the senti- 
ment, the comedy, or the pathos. To 
the student of dramatic structure who 
is enamored of the well-made play, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is bound to appear 
a crude and artless piece. Yet The Octo- 
roon, for all its careful carpentering, for 
all its artfully contrived thrills and its 
shrewdly concocted sentiment, is as dead 
as a doornail. And Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
is alive. 

It is alive for the same reasons that 
the novel is alive. Aiken made some 
changes. He introduced two new char- 
acters, Gumption Cute and Deacon Per- 
ry, probably to provide parts for the 
male comedians of the Howard acting 
company. And perhaps in an effort to 
achieve a little of the conventional 
dramatic unity, perhaps to provide a 
stronger ending for the play, he made 
Simon Legree the murderer of St. Clare. 
Both these changes are to be regretted, 
but in spite of them, Aiken did manage 
to preserve in his stage version, as 
Quinn grants, the essential story of the 
novel. In fact, the play’s dramaturgical 
“faults”: its episodic character, its lack 
of ordinary preparation and _follow- 
through, its lack of conventional coher- 
ence and unity all spring out of what 
appears to have been a reasonably con- 
scientious attempt to transfer to the 
stage a novel rich in characters, inci- 
dents, and backgrounds. 


Some of the play’s vitality probably 
springs from its panoramic richness, 
from the great number and variety of 
its scenes. Though it necessarily leaves 
out some of the striking scenes to be 
found in the novel and it is able to 
linger only briefly where the novel lin- 
gers long, yet it gives us the Shelby home 
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in Kentucky (both the mansion and the 
slave quarters) a tavern on the Kentucky 
side of the Ohio River, the St. Clare 
villa on Lake Pontchartrain (indoors and 
out), a Quaker farmhouse in Ohio, a 
rocky pass in the hills rising from the 
Ohio River, a New Orleans street, the 
auction mart, Miss Ophelia’s home in 
Vermont, and Legree’s plantation on 
the Red River in Louisiana. The con- 
stantly changing scene makes conven- 
tional coherence and unity impossible, 
but it provides an effect of size and 
scope which is denied to the well-made 
play. 

The play, like the novel, has many 
characters, and in spite of the necessar- 
ily sketchy treatment which they receive, 
it is amazing how alive they still are. Of 
the novel Edmund Wilson has observed: 
“Out of a background of undistin- 
guished narrative, carelessly written and 
not even quite literate, the characters 
spring to life with a vitality that is all 
the more striking for the dullness of the 
prose that presents them.’* Uncle Tom, 
Simon Legree, Little Eva and Topsy, 
at any rate, are so much alive that they 
long ago escaped the confines either of 
the novel or the play, and ever since 
have led independent existences in the 
minds and on the lips of many Ameri- 
cans who have only the vaguest notion 
of their origin. In the play, as in the 
novel, George Harris, St. Clare, and 
Phineas Fletcher are just as vivid, just 
as vital as the better-known quartet, and 
Eliza, Haley, Lawyer Marks, Cousin 
Ophelia, Cassie, and Emmeline are only 
a little less memorable. 

The source of their vitality is not ob- 
vious, and Edmund Wilson did not 
throw any light into the darkness when 
he said “the characters express them- 
selves a great deal better than the au- 
thor expresses herself,”® suggesting that 


4Loc. cit., p. 126. 
5 Idem. 


in some mystical fashion the characters 
sprang to life independently of the au- 
thor. An examination of the dialogue, 
of what the characters say, reveals that 
this is just as dull as what the author 
says about them. Having read the play 
through and felt its impact as a whole, 
the reader is disconcerted on turning 
back to the big scenes to find how few 
lines are quotable. And the dialogue 
of the play is lifted almost verbatim from 
the novel. Tom’s “No! No! My soul an’t 
yours, Mas’r!”’ is about the best. Topsy’s 
traditional line: “Nobody made me. I 
reckon I jus’ growed,” does not appear 
quite like that in the novel or in the 
play. When Ophelia earnestly asks the 
little brat: “Do you know who made 
you?” Topsy replies: “Nobody as I 
knows on, he! he! he! I spect I growed. 
Don’t think nobody never made me.” 
Tradition, in this instance, has improved 
Mrs. Stowe’s dialogue considerably. 


Nonetheless, the secret of the charac- 
ters’ vitality is to be found in the author. 
Mrs. Stowe did not write good dramatic 
dialogue, any more than she wrote good 
narration, but she was a keen observer, 
she had a keenly analytical mind, and 
she had sufficient creative imagination 
to enable her to conceive human beings 
who embodied the fruits of her observa- 
tion and analysis, to give each of them 
a strong and clearly defined personality, 
and to endow some of them with a tre- 
mendous driving force. 


There is George Harris, the young, 
proud, passionate Negro in whom educa- 
tion has discovered not only handiness 
with machinery but some inventive tal- 
ent. His master resents the qualities of 
his slave, takes him from the mill, puts 
him to the hardest and most degrading 
labor, and threatens to break up his 
happy marriage with Eliza. The play 
opens with a meeting between George 
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and Eliza. She asks her husband why 
he doesn’t smile and ask after their little 
son. George replies: “I wish he’d never 
been born! I wish I'd never been born 
myself!” and before the play is five min- 
utes old he is exclaiming: “I'll be free, 
or I'll die!” 

Eliza does not share her husband’s 
determination to be free. As the fa- 
vored personal servant to Mrs. Shelby, 
her life has been an easy and compara- 
tively happy one. Naturally she dwells 
anxiously on the perils which beset the 
slave who attempts to escape. But she 
loves her son, Harry, deeply and fiercely, 
and when she learns that the boy has 
been sold to the trader, Haley, that he 
will be taken from her, she flees with 
her child as George has fled. 

George’s passionate desire for freedom 
and Eliza’s passionate love for her son, 
which makes freedom as necessary to her 
as to her husband, give to the first two 
acts of the play an irresistible drive which 
culminates in a powerful crisis at the 
end of Act II, when with the help of the 
freedom-loving Phineas they stand off 
Lawyer Marks and his slave hunters in 


a rocky pass and by force win their way’ 


to freedom. 


Uncle Tom holds the last three acts 
together and gives to them a different 
kind of power. He is strong, willing, 
honest, and faithful. He has learned 
to read well enough to read the Bible, 
and from it he has gained a simple, un- 
questioning faith in the teachings of 
Jesus, which he attempts earnestly to 
live by. This good man is sold away 
from his wife and children. Treated 
well by his new master and promised his 
freedom, he is instead cheated by cir- 
cumstance and sold at auction for a 
plantation hand. In Legree’s little cor- 
ner of hell, he works under the lash, is 
abused and tormented because he 
shows compassion for the suffering of 


his fellow slaves, and is finally beaten 
to death for protecting Cassie and Em- 
meline from the wrath of Legree. 

Tom is simple, and he is often senti- 
mental, but even when he quotes the 
Bible to warn St. Clare against the evils 
of drink he has dignity. It is a pro- 
found and earnest concern for his mas- 
ter that moves him to remonstrance. He 
loves not only his neighbor but his mas- 
ter as himself. This simple, unassuming 
fellow by virtue of his faith and his 
goodness is superior to all the so-called 
Christian, cultured whites who buy, sell, 
abuse, and eventually do him to death. 
In that lies the devastating irony of the 
play. Both the dignity of the character 
and the irony of his story were apparent 
even in the tent show performance | 
mentioned above. Tom was played by 
the troupe’s only competent actor, and 
in spite of all the distractions, in several 
scenes was genuinely moving. 

Pitted against Tom in the last scenes 
of the play is Simon Legree, who has be- 
come in most people’s minds the proto- 
type of the moustached villain of melo- 
drama, a development to which Aiken 
undoubtedly contributed by summarily 
killing him off in the end. But in the 
novel, and even to an extent in the play, 
he is more than the stereotyped villain. 
He is a greedy man, who drives his slaves 
like beasts to build up a fortune, and 
more important, he is an insecure man, 
a man haunted by past crimes. Cassie 
manipulates him by playing now on 
his greed, now on the superstitious fears 
born of his uneasy conscience. And it is 
not mere melodramatic malice which 
leads him to abuse Tom; he recognizes 
in the Negro a power which challenges 
his own, and he is driven to try to break 
it. 

On the other hand, Eva St. Clare, a 
role which unfortunately is likely to be 
acted by untalented and untrained little 
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girls with golden curls, has become syn- 
onymous with all that is syrupy-sentimen- 
tal and unbearably self-righteous. Orig- 
inally, in the play, and of course in the 
novel, Eva wore a somewhat different 
aspect. Mrs. Stowe imagined a young 
girl, brought up in an atmosphere of 
love and of Christian teaching, who, like 
Tom, has taken the teaching to her 
heart, where it has found its natural 
home. With entire spontaneity and with 
whole-souled warmth, quite literally, she 
loves everyone. Perhaps she loves more 
those who are less fortunate than she, be- 
cause they need love more, but she loves 
everyone. She is not a real little girl at 
all, not even by nineteenth-century no- 
tions of childhood, and probably Mrs. 
Stowe never supposed she was. Eva is a 
symbol—a personification—of Christian 
love, as it might flow spontaneously 
from the simple heart of a child. 


Topsy has always been a more popu- 
lar character than Eva, perhaps because 
evil is more fascinating than good, and 
certainly because comedy is more lively 
than piety—or what frequently appears 
no more than piety. But Topsy is far 
more than an opportunity for a come- 
dienne to romp in blackface. She is the 
primitive human being, ignorant, un- 
moral. She has never known a father 
or a mother. Raised for sale, she has 
been cursed, kicked, and beaten in an 
attempt to form her into a valuable prop- 
erty. She has known no law but force, 
and she has learned that it can often 
be evaded by guile, by lying, and by 
stealing. Miss Ophelia’s attempts to 
educate Topsy, to apply the New Eng- 
land code of behavior to this little bar- 
barian, are utterly fruitless, because in 
reality she shrinks from the creature. 
On the other hand, Eva welcomes Topsy 
as an equal, and under the warm sun of 
Eva’s all-embracing love, Topsy’s hard- 
ness melts away. Christian ideals such 


as honesty and truth stand no chance 
if they are not nourished by genuine 
love. 

St. Clare is an extremely interesting 
character, perhaps more fully-rounded 
than any of the others. This intellectual, 
sensitive, world-weary Southerner utters 
most of the play’s direct criticism of 
slavery. He sees it as a breeder of cal- 
lousness, brutality, and sloth in the 
Southerner, and of hypocrisy in the 
Northerner who dislikes slavery but 
holds his tongue because he profits from 
it directly or indirectly, or who, like his 
cousin Ophelia, denounces slavery but 
dislikes and fears the Negro. He is kind 
to the slaves who serve him and his 
household personally; indeed he indul- 
ges them somewhat foolishly as he is the 
first to acknowledge, but the life of 
luxury and idleness the institution has 
made for him has rendered him impo- 
tent to act against the evil he sees so 
clearly. In the end, he dies without even 
giving Tom his freedom, as he had 
promised Eva he would do. 


The lesser characters are not so com- 
plex or so original but they are equally 
vivid. There is Haley, the coarse, 
hearty slave trader who prides himself 
on treating his chattels well physically 
(he’s smart enough to realize that they 
are more valuable when sound of body) 
and who talks of giving up the business 
and living a more respectable life when 
he has made his pile. We know his pile 
will never be big enough. There is Law- 
yer Marks, a rat of a man, battening on 
the suffering of helpless human beings 
whom the law delivers into his hands. 
There is Phineas Fletcher, the humor- 
ous, independent backwoodsman, who 
has been converted from slave-holding 
by his Quaker sweetheart; Marie St. 
Clare, the indolent, spoiled mistress of 
a Southern mansion, with her bad tem- 
per, her self-pity, and her imaginary ail- 
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ments; Cousin Ophelia with her North- 
ern efficiency and her stiff-necked Chris- 
tianity; and Emmeline, the young, gently- 
reared Negro girl sold away from her 
mother into the horrors of Legree’s Red 
River plantation. Every one of them is 
an individual, everyone of them, no mat- 
ter how brief his or her appearance in 
the play, is a character an actor can get 
his teeth into. 

Not only are the characters vivid, but 
they have been selected and arranged 
with deliberate artistry. Tom was de- 
signed to contrast with George Harris. 
George rebels against his lot as a slave 
and fights his way to freedom. Tom, who 
accepts the burden that has been laid 
upon him, gains his freedom only 
through death. His is a triumph of the 
spirit. Topsy and Eva were created as 
opposites, to show the difference between 
barbarism and Christian culture. St. 
Clare and Ophelia illustrate the differ- 
ent manifestations of the corruptive 
power of slavery on the South and on 
the North. Eva and Uncle Tom show 
the ennobling effect of true Christian 
culture, as Mrs. Stowe conceived it; 
Topsy and Legree show mankind de- 
graded by the lack of Christianity. Si- 
mon Legree in a crude way is related to 
Shakespeare’s Richard III; as in Richard, 
so in Legree there is something of the 
prince of darkness. As for Topsy, she 
might well have been raised on Legree’s 
plantation; she is a regular imp of Satan. 


The variety and vividness of the set- 
tings and characters and the art with 
which the characters have been selected 
and arranged all contribute to the rich- 
ness of the play and to its effect of life, 
but almost surely the chief source of its 
vitality is to be found in its passionate 
and high-minded purpose. Edmund Wil- 
son has remarked “the eruptive effect” 
of the novel, an effect which appears to 
be due to the author’s burning hatred 


of slavery, a hatred which sprang from 
an extensive personal acquaintance with 
the evil, and from a deep-seated belief 
in the teachings of Jesus. Long pent-up 
by social taboos, this high-minded hatred 
finally found expression in the novel, 
and it is reflected more crudely but no 
less strongly in Aiken’s dramatization. 


The book and the play are both com- 
monly assumed to be anti-Southern but, 
as Edmund Wilson reminded us, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is not in that sense a parti- 
san book. It is not an indictment of the 
South; it is an indictment of slavery. In- 
deed, it goes to considerable pains to 
show that both North and South are re- 
sponsible for the persistence of that bar- 
barous and corrupting institution. In 
the play, although many of the details 
of the North’s involvement are omitted, 
enough remain, particularly in the 
scenes between St. Clare and his self- 
righteous cousin from New England, so 
that the point is not lost. 


The Octoroon, that other popular 
play about slavery, has been praised by 
Professor Quinn for its lack of “propa- 
ganda.”* As Joseph Jefferson says in his 
Autobiography, Boucicault’s play is 
“noncommittal.”? It is dead today, not 
because it failed to take sides in the con- 
flict between North and South but be- 
cause it failed in the last analysis to take 
sides in the conflict between slavery and 
freedom, between evil and good. Today 
The Octoroon appears not merely dead 
but unpleasantly decayed, for it is now 
clear that it exploited slavery for senti- 
ment, suspense, and shock, in such a way 
as to disturb no one fundamentally, 
North or South. And Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in is still very much alive. It breathes 
the odor of sanctity, not of corruption. 


Out of her burning hatred of slavery 
6 Op. cit., p. 290. 


™The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson 
(New York, 1890), p. 214. 
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and her profound belief in the teachings 
of Jesus, Mrs. Stowe wrote a book which 
was not only a powerful attack on the 
infamous institution of slavery as it 
then existed in the United States but 
was also a parable of good and evil. She 
saw slavery as a product of the forces 
of barbarism, of the devil, if you please, 
which threatened to overrun and smoth- 
er the forces of God, as she conceived 
Him. In her book she summoned the 
power of Christian love to dispel these 
appalling forces of evil, and she seemed 
to say, in the death of Uncle Tom, that 
if people would only take literally the 
injunction: “Do unto others as ye 
would have others do unto you,” slavery 
would wither like a summer flower un- 
der an autumn frost. Those who lack 
Mrs. Stowe’s faith in the power of such 
love, or in the likelihood of its appearing 
very strongly in more than a few saints, 
and therefore condemn her parable as 
defeatist, should remember that she 
created not only a symbol of heroic suf- 
fering and forbearance in Uncle Tom, 
but also an equally vivid symbol of 
heroic rebellion in George Harris. 
Because Mrs. Stowe spoke out so 
clearly and so strongly for the rights of 


man regardless of color, her play (for it 
is really her play and not Aiken’s), might 
be worth a serious revival today. It .is 
possible that it would seem more rele- 
vant to our present problem of discrimi- 
nation than Deep Are the Roots or Lost 
Boundaries. It preaches love, which is 
greater than tolerance, and if it also 
preaches rebellion, that too sometimes 
leads to good. 

But a revival of the old play, interest- 
ing though it might prove, is not enough. 
Mrs. Stowe’s powerful weapon was 
forged against slavery, and slavery is 
dead. The old evil is still with us, but 
in another form, a form that to many is 
not so obvious as slavery. New symbols 
are needed, a new weapon must be 
forged to slay our own monster of dis- 
crimination, The lesson of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is that literary polish and dra- 
matic skill are not essential. The ability 
to observe, to understand, and to imag- 
ine human beings born of observation 
and understanding, these apparently are 
the essential ingredients. These fired by 
a passion for justice once produced a 
novel and a play which woke the con- 
science of this nation. Conceivably, they 
could do it again. 


COMMENTARIES 
A MISERABLE MADNESS 


Stage-plays, also carried me away, full of images of my miseries, and 
of fuel to my fire. Why is it, that man desires to be made sad, beholding 
doleful and tragical things, which yet himself would by no means suffer? 
yet he desires as a spectator to feel sorrow at them, and this very sorrow 
is his pleasure. What is this but a miserable madness? for a man is the 
more affected with these actions, the less free he is from such affections. 
Howsoever, when he suffers in his own person, it uses to be styled misery: 
when he compassionates others, then it is mercy. But what sort of com- 
passion is this for feigned and scenical passions? for the auditor is not 
called on to relieve, but only to grieve: and he applauds the actor of these 
fictions the more, the more he grieves. And if the calamities of those 
persons... be so acted, that the spectator is not moved to tears, he goes 
away disgusted and criticising; but if he be moved to passion, he stays 
intent, and weeps for joy.—Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, Confessions, Book 
III, C11), 2. 





A RE-EXAMINATION OF STATE AND LOCAL 
ORATORY AS A FIELD FOR STUDY 


Joseph F. 


PON the completion and publica- 
tion of A History and Criticism of 


American Public Address in 1943, a num- 
ber of scholars in rhetorical criticism be- 
gan to explore possible future areas of re- 
search. One of the areas looked upon with 
some favor was that of state and regional 
oratory. An article by Baird? directly on 
the subject was published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech for October of 
that year, and articles by Aly? and Dick- 
ey’ bearing in part on the area ap- 
peared in the same issue. Since that time 
Aly and Dickey have maintained their 
concern with the speech-making of 
naturally circumscribed geographical 
areas,* and a limited number of studies 
in the field have also been conducted 
elsewhere. On the whole, however, in- 
terest in research in regional, state, and 
local oratory among our members has 
not notably increased during the years 
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1943-1950. Rather, the prevailing in- 
terest has been in the development of 
new methodologies for the study of ora- 
tory and in the emergence of contem- 
porary address as a legitimate research 
field, as witness such articles as those of 
Crandell,>5 Thompson,® and Wrage." 
Concern with the development of im- 
proved research techniques, or of re- 
search techniques with particular appli- 
cations, is entirely praiseworthy; but on 
the other hand, it may well be that, in 
failing to give due consideration to the 
study of regional, state, and local ora- 
tory, the members of the speech profes- 
sion are missing an important oppor- 
tunity. The possibilities for such re- 
search in one state, Ohio, were well stat- 
ed by Wiley in his recent article.* This 
paper will re-examine the region, state, 
and locality as possible fields of oratori- 
cal study, with particular reference to 
recent developments among historians 
and the general public. 

The growth of interest in state and 
local history, both within the states and 
on a national scale, provides perhaps 
the chief reason for re-examining this 
field as well worthy of more intensive 
oratorical investigation. Aly was right 
when he said in 1943, “The state is the 
most obvious and in many ways the best 
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unit for attack. State pride enforces the 
attention of the citizens toward collect- 
ing and maintaining adequate records 
of the history of the state.”® 

In Pennsylvania alone there are now 
at least one hundred historical societies 
which hold regular meetings. Many of 
them maintain libraries and museums 
and issue bulletins or other publica- 
tions. Quarterly periodicals are pub- 
lished by the three societies of more ex- 
tended scope: Pennsylvania History by 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association; 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania; and Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine by the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Aids available to the research worker 
from the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, Harrisburg, in- 
clude: Guide to Depositories of Manu- 
script Collections in Pennsylvania, Bul- 
letin No. 774 (1939); Writings on Penn- 
sylvania History: A Bibliography (1946), 
compiled by Arthur C. Bining, Robert 
L. Brunhouse, and Norman B. Wilkin- 
son; Sylvester K. Stevens and Donald H. 
Kent, Conserving Pennsylvania’s Histor- 
ical Heritage (1947); Year Book of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies (1947) ; Guide to the Historical 
Markers of Pennsylvania (1948); and 
Henry Howard Eddy, Guide to the Pub- 
lished Archives of Pennsylvania (1949) . 

The same widespread and active in- 
terest in state and local history is ap- 
parent in other states. The Historical 
Societies in the United States and Can- 
ada Handbook (1944) lists 867 state 
and sectional societies, as compared with 
564 in 1936, a gain of 54 per cent. A 
perusal of successive issues of the current 
History News, the newsletter of the 
American Association for State and Lo- 
cal History, offers further convincing 


9 Aly, op. cit., p. 309. 


evidence. The Illinois State Historical 
Society is issuing a series of booklets de- 
scribing its holdings, the most recent 
release covering items concerned with 
the Civil War. A calendar of its more 
than 2000 Thomas Jefferson items has 
recently been issued by the University 
of Virginia. The Vermont Development 
Commission publishes a popular quar- 
terly magazine, Vermont Life, which has 
reached a circulation of 50,000. The 
Washington State Historical Society 
sponsored regional conferences on 
Northwest history in 1948 and 1949. 
The Siskiyou Historical Society of Cali- 
fornia devoted its 1948 yearbook to a 
history of the lumbering industry in the 
county. Two full color films, covering 
Wisconsin History from 1634 to 1948, 
have recently been released by the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. This 
society is also well-known for its Wiscon- 
sin Magazine of History, Wisconsin His- 
torical News, and monthly newsletter. A 
recent publication of the State Historical 
Society of Indiana is The Journals and 
Indian Paintings of George Winters. In 
the December, 1949, issue of its bul- 
letin, Wi-iyohi, the South Dakota His- 
torical Society reports on the expedition 
it sponsored in 1949 to confirm the fac- 
tual accuracy of pioneer writings by on- 
the-site studies. Since 1948, the New 
York State Historical Association has 
sponsored an annual two-weeks course 
on “American Culture,” held at Coopers- 
town. 

An unusual feature developed by the 
State Historical Society of Missouri is a 
series of weekly newspaper articles, en- 
titled “This Week in Missouri History.” 
Other publications of this society in- 
clude the state historical magazine, 
Missouri Historical Review, Ozark Folk- 
songs (four volumes, 1946-1950), and 
Missouri Day by Day (two volumes, 
1943-1944) - 
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Along with the growth in interest in 
state and local history, and undoubted- 
ly a primary cause of this growth in in- 
terest, has come a change in outlook 
upon the study and presentation of his- 
tory. S. K. Stevens, President, American 
Association for State and Local History, 
puts the matter thus in The County Of- 
ficer for April, 1950: 

The old-style historical society was as different 
from the majority of the historical societies of 
today as the Conestoga wagon is from the mod- 
ern motor truck. Provincialism and antiquarian- 
ism were formed to glorify state and local his- 
tory and traditions with little regard to their 
relationship to the larger stream of history. 
What was perhaps worse, such societies were 
often organized only by certain “leading citi- 
zens,” and their functions revolved about the 
perpetuation of the memories of their families. 
The common man was seldom welcomed to 
membership or to visit the musty halls which 
housed society collections. This is not to say 
that these societies did not perform a useful 
role. Their most important service undoubt- 
edly was that of gathering many of the manu- 
scripts, early newspapers, diaries, and other 
ephemeral sources which needed to be pre- 
served to make possible a more intelligent writ- 
ing of our history. 

The nature and the extent of historical so- 
ciety enterprise has been as revolutionized in 
the last few decades as has the concept of the 
content of history itself. History has not only 
assumed new breadth and meaning, but it has 
become a living history brought into our every 
county and community. There are today some- 
thing like a thousand state and local historical 
societies in the United States and Canada. No- 
body knows just how many there are at the 
moment because new ones are springing up 
everywhere and just about over night. By far the 
larger number are the county historical type of 
organization, though there are an increasing 
number of town and city historical societies. 


These societies are almost entirely the prov- 
ince of what might be termed the “amateur in 
history,” as distinguished from the professors 
and educators who teach and write history. So- 
ciety membership varies greatly and bears little 
relation to the size or importance of the area 
they serve. Some city historical societies have 
fewer members than county historical societies 
in the same state. One county historical society 
in Pennsylvania has a membership nearing a 


thousand, and there are several which exceed 
in membership the one statewide historical 
association. In Pennsylvania we estimate there 
are approximately fifty thousand persons who 
are members of some local historical society. 

The county and local historical societies of 
the nation are growing not only in numbers 
but also in the breadth and the effectiveness of 
their work. Membership is now freely open to 
the average citizen. It is no longer necessary to 
be a descendant of a first family to qualify as 
an historical society associate. There is far less 
antiquarianism evident in their work. Many 
make effective use of the press and the radio to 
bring local history to the people in such a 
fashion as to arouse genuine interest. County- 
wide contests on local history reach the schools. 
Public meetings and lectures help extend the 
audience. Many provide a speakers bureau serv- 
ice for civic and service clubs. Once musty 
museum collections have been brought out, 
organized, labelled, and are now visited by 
hundreds of children from the local schools 
who thus get a glimpse of the costumes, uten- 
sils, household furnishings, and folk art of an- 
other day. This is a visual education service of 
the finest type and one very useful to the school 
people. A few societies have experimented with 
junior memberships to attract young people. 

Generally speaking, the county and local his- 
torical society of today is making local history 
into a living history, close to the lives of the 
people of our American communities. Thus it is 
giving a genuine impetus to the fulfillment of 
the new interpretation of history as the story of 
the life of the people—everywhere. Once we 
accept this broader concept of history it is ob- 
vious that every community has a history, and 
a vital history. The very processes of the rise 
of our American democratic way of life are all 
illustrated in the story of our counties and 
other local units of government. How can we 
better strengthen our understanding and our 
appreciation of that democracy as it has come 
down to us today than through a knowledge of 
our local history? 


Perhaps the most important force at 
present vitalizing the study of history in 
limited geographical areas is the Amer- 
ican Association for the Study of State 
and Local History. This nationwide or- 
ganization issues, among other publica- 
tions, American Heritage, a handsome 
80-page slick-paper quarterly, copiously 
illustrated with both standard and color 
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photographs. The aim of this publica- 
tion, as stated by its editor, Earle New- 
ton, in the Winter, 1950, issue, is to 
make the study of state and local history 
attractive to the general reader: 


The heritage of America is a rich, colorful 
and inspiring story, which commands a telling 
worthy of its drama. It is a story which has too 
often been gently dusted with the ashes of yes- 
teryear, or embalmed within the musty covers of 
pedantic treatises—old and new. It deserves 
better of its narrators. 


This heritage, moreover, is not revealed solely 
in the words of its heroes, its statesmen, or even 
its historians as preserved in books—even though 
these are its principal annals. In testimony to 
the fact, American Heritage includes not only 
lively articles of authentic interpretation of the 
past, and a book review column which conver- 
sationally guides its readers to the ever increas- 
ing resources for study of American history in 
print, but also a multitude of other “paths into 
the past.” 

An appropriate picture will often make clear 
what a thousand words cannot, and American 
Heritage combines words and pictures in a 
lively and intelligible partnership. Also, through 
a column on “Seeing and Hearing History,” it 
introduces its readers to the multiplying mate- 
rials in motion pictures, records, illustrations, 
exhibits and other audio-visual mediums. Our 
Antiquary reminds us of the abundant store of 
history in the antiques and other tangible rem- 
nants of the past handed down to the present. 
And our writers on folklore point out the rich 
resources for an understanding of the common 
man in his songs, his stories, and his folk art. 
These—and other—viewpoints represent the edi- 
tors’ understanding of the multiplicity of the 
paths into the past... . 


While the focus of the present growth 
in interest in state and sectional history 
does appear to reside in the state and 
locality, a genuine concern with region- 
al history is exemplified by such organ- 
izations as the Southern Historical As- 
sociation and the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities. 
Two of the papers at the current meet- 
ing of the American Association for 
State and Local History are on “Salvag- 
ing the Past in the Pacific Northwest” 


and “Salvaging the Past in the South- 
west.” 

The distinctive purpose of the pres- 
ent movement in state and _ sectional 
history may perhaps be summarized as 
the reconstruction of history for the 
average man as a means to the imple- 
mentation of patriotism. The critical 
study by and for scholars still holds its 
place in the investigation of state and 
sectional history, but the motto of the 
national association, “State and Local 
History is Living History,” does carry a 
strong implication for the reconstruc- 
tion of history to stimulate and interest 
the ordinary citizen as well as the his- 
torian. Thus an important part of the 
work in state and sectional history aims 
for a presentation understandable by 
and appealing to the general reader or 
listener. 

Of considerable relevance here is the 
comment of Bernard B. Perry, Director 
of Indiana University Press, on the 
problem met by university presses in 
the publication of writing by professors: 

A distinguished university press editor re- 
marks, “Some scholars are gentlemen, a few are 
good judges of whiskey and practically all—bar- 
ring a few rock-ribbed hermits—are authors.” 
He might have added that authors are not nec- 
essarily writers, and, in fact, most scholars are 
very definitely not writers. Nothing daunted, 
the courageous university presses undertake the 
task of teaching professors to write. While this 
might seem like teaching a lion to roar, there 
is no similarity. Most scholars can write only 
for other scholars. In crusading to assist schol- 
ars to achieve good writing for the general 


reader, conscientious press directors and editors 
have developed the so-called “liaison books.” 


These are semi-popular books which bridge the 
gap between the articulate scholar and the re- 
ceptive, intelligent layman.1° 

It is also highly desirable to relate 
state and local history to current events. 
A further corollary is that pictorial and 
tangible representations are valued by 


10 Bernard B. Perry, “Scholarly Needn’t Mean 
Dull,” New York Times Book Review, Septem- 


ber 24, 1950, pp. 4 ff. 
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the worker in state and local history. 
Portraits, both photographs and paint- 
ings, pictures of meaningful historical 
scenes, sculpture, and original or recon- 
structed physical remains associated 
with important events are all consid- 
ered of significant value. 

The advantages to those in the speech 
profession of sharing in the movement 
to give state and local history a systemat- 
ic body of knowledge and to make this 
knowledge meaningful to the general 
populace are obviously great. With few 
exceptions, the worker in the field will 
find his colleagues in history delighted 
at his interest, pleased to confer with 
him on mutual problems, and glad to 
offer him a publication outlet in their 
magazines. The student of speechmak- 
ing will be stimulated by his association 
with friends in history as well as by the 
materials with which he works. 

Studies in state and local history need 
not be limited to orators with limited 
interest or impact. The state and com- 
munity supply focal points for the study 
of both local and larger issues. Dickey 
says: 

Great movements of history begin in obscure 
places and gather momentum only when leaders 
arise who can speak for the wants of the many. 
It may be given to one speaker to speak for a 
nation, to another for a region, and to a third 
for a small locality. The accident of time 


and place—not the greatness or wisdom of the 
speaker—may determine which role he shall 


play.11 

Furthermore, although scholarship is 
important in state and local history, an 
important objective is also that of mak- 
ing their own history meaningful to the 
people. The reconstruction of the his- 
torical situation, with all its drama, is 
therefore of real importance. The na- 
tional quarterly, American Heritage, 


11 Dickey, “Future Research in American Pub- 
lic Address,” op. cit., p. 30$. 


features dramatic, colorful presentation. 
The worker in local and regional ora- 
tory will sometimes need to give a new 
focus to his research and writing. That 
well reconstructed crucial oratorical sit- 
uations can contribute much to local 
and regional history, however, seems 
clear. 

The study of state and local oratory 
can be assisted by a committee on state 
oratory sponsored by the state speech as- 
sociation. A committee on Pennsylva- 
nia oratory appointed in 1946 has held 
annual meetings since. Sessions com- 
bine planning and the hearing of sub- 
stantive reports. Studies which have 
been reported upon or presented to the 
committee include analyses of the ora- 
tory of John Dickinson, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, David Wilmot, Philander C. 
Knox, and Gifford Pinchot. A distinc- 
tive area of interest is the oratory of the 
Pennsylvania Germans at the versamm- 
linge (folk-gathering). Radio scripts on 
the role of public speaking in the suc- 
cess of Asa Packer, industrialist of the 
Lehigh Valley, have been reported on. 
Radio scripts on the oratory of Andrew 
Gregg Curtin, Pennsylvania’s Civil War 
governor, were presented at the 1950 
meeting. Selections from important ad- 
dresses by Pennsylvania orators are 
prepared each year for use in the dec- 
lamation contests of the State Forensic 
League. Wire recordings of these dec- 
lamations made by professional readers 
are available as models. A narrative re- 
construction of Thaddeus Stevens’ ad- 
dress of 1835 on the Free Schools Act 
was prepared, recorded, and broadcast 
over the radio. Eventually the commit- 
tee plans to publish a volume of studies 
and dramatizations of the oratory of 
Pennsylvania. The purpose is to pre- 
serve and provide in readily available 
form materials which portray the role 
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of oratory in the history of the Com- 
monwealth. Eventually the studies and 
dramatizations may find wide use in 
public presentation among the colleges, 
universities, and public schools of the 
state. 

Either on their own initiative, or in 
cooperation with the state committee 
on oratory, departments of speech may 
also well assist in the investigation, criti- 
cism, and reconstruction of state and local 
oratory. Individual orators and move- 
ments may be taken up in seminars on 
oratory or made the bases for theses. 
Script writing on oratorical situations 
may well comprise a part of the work 
in radio, and when combined with work 
on the history of public address, may 


also be developed into graduate disser- 
tations. 

If the study and dramatization of 
state and local oratory can aid in the 
enhancement of the true patriotism of 
our people, such work will have done 
much. As Carl Sandburg has said: ‘For 
we know when a nation goes down and 
never comes back, when a society or a 
civilization perishes, one condition may 
always be found. They forgot where 
they came from. They forgot what 
brought them along.” Without aban- 
doning the best in scholarship, the critic 
of oratory and the historian join in the 
high privilege to keep our people alert 
to present danger and ready to defend 
their future. 


COMMENTARIES 


IGNORANCE AND INVENTION 


This man that I had was a plain ignorant fellow, and therefore the 
more likely to tell truth: for your better bred sort of men are much more 
curious in their observation, ’tis true, and discover a great deal more, 
but then they gloss upon it, and to give the greater weight to what they 
deliver and allure your belief, they cannot forbear a little to alter the 
story; they never represent things to you simply as they are, but rather as 
they appeared to them, or as they would have them appear to you, and to 
gain the reputation of men of judgment, and the better to induce your 
faith, are willing to help out the business with something more than is 


really true, of their own invention. . . 


.—Michel Eyquem de Montaigne, 


Essays, Book I, Chapter XXX, “Of Cannibais.” 


EXTEMPORE ACTION 


. . . For Themistocles was a man whose natural force was unmistakable; 
this was the quality for which he was distinguished above all other men; 
from his own native acuteness, and without any study either before or at 
the time, he was the ablest judge of the course to be pursued in a sudden 
emergency, and could best divine what was likely to happen in the re- 
motest future. Whatever he had in hand he had the power of explaining 
to others, and even when he had no experience he was quite competent 
to form a sufficient judgment; no one could foresee with equal clearness 
the good or evil event which was hidden in the future. In a word, Themis- 
tocles, by natural power of mind and with the least preparation, was of 
all men the best able to extemporize the right thing to be done. . . —Thucy- 
dides, History of the Peloponnesian War, Book I, Chapter V. 














THE FORUM 


REPORT TO THE READERS 


With this issue, the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech comes under the editor- 
ship of a new staff that stands in need 
of the good wishes of all members of 
the Speech Association of America. To 
maintain the high standards of style and 
scholarship set by previous editors will 
not be easy. To maintain any standards 
at all may be difficult in the troubled 
triennium that lies ahead. But to their 
mutual obligation the members of the 
new staff bring a resolution to do as well 
as possible every task that comes to 
hand. 

To aid in our present labors and to 
safeguard us in any future crisis, we 
have made some changes in the organi- 
zation of the staff. In need of counsel 
grounded in past experience, we have 
asked each of the recent editors to serve 
as adviser, and we are pleased that Pro- 
fessors Brigance, Gray, Wallace, and 
Wise have accepted the invitation. In 
need of cooperation with certain other 
journals we have asked their editors 
to serve as consultants to the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, and we are happy 
to name as consulting editors Lionel 
G. Crocker, editor of The Central States 
Speech Journal; Grant Fairbanks, edi- 
tor of The Journal of Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders; W. Cabell Greet, editor 
of American Speech; Barnard Hewitt, 
editor of the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal; Evelyn Konigsberg, editor of the 
Publications of the Speech Association 
of the Eastern States; W. B. McCoard, 
editor of Western Speech; Howard W. 
Townsend, editor of The Southern 
Speech Journal; and Franklin H. Know- 
er, editor of Speech Monographs. 

We believe that the appointment of 


the editors of other publications as con- 
sultants to QJS will at the very least 
promote acquaintance; and it may effect 
a helpful collaboration among journals 
with distinct though kindred problems 
and interests. 


We have established a single associate 
editorship and have invited Professor 
Donald C. Bryant of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, to hold the position 
and to share with the editor responsibil- 
ity for plans and policy. Professor 
Bryant’s interest in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech has been amply 
demonstrated during the past decade. 
We anticipate profiting both from his 
critical abilities and from his experience 
in editing. 

We have reorganized the editorial 
board and created a number of new 
departments. The responsibility for each 
department is placed with a single assist- 
ant editor rather than with a committee 
as heretofore. The new system will tend, 
we hope, both to expedite the reading 
of manuscripts and to facilitate com- 
munication within the staff. Increasing 
the number of departments enables us 
to recognize developing interests within 
the Association. We shall obviously 
need to guard against duplication of 
effort, but with reasonably good man- 
agement, the new departmentalization 
should work to advantage. The editor 
is gratified to report that each of the 
major departments has in charge as 
assistant editor the person who was first 
choice for the post. The willingness of 
our assistant editors to accept the prof- 
fered invitation is a tribute both to their 
professional loyalty and to the standing 
which QJS has maintained under previ- 
ous editors. 
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In addition to the departments, QJS 
includes a number of sections to which 
we have added one entitled “Commen- 
taries” and another entitled “Conven- 
tions and Conferences.”” We have also 
formalized Professor Temple’s column 
on equipment which has appeared in 
recent issues of Q/S. 

Through the helpfulness of the Speech 
Association of America and the gener- 
ous assistance of the University of Mis- 
souri, QJS has been able to appoint a 
qualified editorial secretary. Kathryne W. 
(Mrs. DavidC.) Ralph has been appointed 
to this position. Through the timely 
help of Advisory Editor Brigance, we 
have obtained the services of Mrs. Annie 
C. Leavenworth of Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, as proofreader. Mrs. Leavenworth 
will be charged with the reading of the 
galley proofs of each issue against the 
style sheet and also against consistency 
and common sense. Only a rash editor 
would make promises of excellence in 
proofreading, but we shall do what we 
can to keep QJS free from ‘egregious 
errors. 

In a meeting of the staff held in New 
York on December 29, 1950, we agreed 
unanimously to adopt for the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech the unified style 
sheet sponsored by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and now accepted by 
forty-two journals of the learned socie- 
ties, including the American Historical 
Review, Modern Philology, The Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas, and Studies 
in Linguistics. The advantages to be 
gained from cooperative action with 
other groups are obvious; and we be- 
lieve the style sheet is useful, reason- 
able, and meritorious in its own right. 
Although the style sheet will not be 
published until April, 1951, its recom- 
mendations have been followed in this 


issue of QJS. 
We have adopted the policy of giving 


each contributor twenty-five copies of 
his own article free of charge. Owing 
to budget limitations, we cannot make 
this provision on a grand scale: the con- 
tributors’ copies will be tear-sheets 
stapled in the editor’s office rather than 
saddle-stitched reprints with cover as 
supplied by the publisher. Even so, we 
believe many contributors will appre- 
ciate receiving them, and those who 
prefer more formal reprints can still 
purchase them from the press. 

We realize that the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech is the organ of the Speech 
Association of America and that every 
member of the Association has an inter- 
est in the publication. We ask in turn 
that the members of the Association ful- 
fill their obligation to their own journal 
not only as readers but as contributors. 
Members of the Association can aid the 
staff in any or all of the following ways: 

1. Submit to the editor or the ap- 
propriate member of the editorial board 
any manuscript that should be con- 
sidered for publication. We shall be 
grateful for an opportunity to examine 
any article submitted. 


2. Call to the attention of the editor 
or members of the staff any likely article 
you chance to see in preparation or any 
promising paper you hear read at any 
of the conventions. Every paper sub- 
mitted will receive thoughtful attention. 


g. Send to Janet Bolton, editor of 
“News and Notes,” at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York, timely informa- 
tion of special interest to members of the 
Speech Association of America. Since 
the state and regional journals are 
doubtless better prepared than the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech to re 
port local or regional happenings, News 
and Notes will stress events of more 
than local importance and of more than 
momentary interest. 

4. Suggest to Earnest Brandenburg, 
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editor of “New Books in Review,” at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, any book which in your judgment 
should be reviewed in the columns of 
QJS. Professor Brandenburg will be 
pleased to have you suggest a reviewer 
if you care to do so. 


5. Recommend to Laura Crowell, edi- 
tor of “In the Periodicals,” Department 
of Speech, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, the inclusion of an 
item concerning any article that should 
be noted. 


6. Send to Henry L. Mueller, editor of 
“Commentaries,” Department of Speech, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
a citation to some of your favorite para- 
graphs from the ancients or the mod- 
erns; or send a statement of three or 
four hundred words which might come 
under the heading of “Shop Talk” as 
defined by Alan Monroe in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech for December, 
1950, pp. 538-539. Professor Mueller 
will be glad to receive and edit your 
suggestions for Commentaries. 


We hope to deserve well of our readers 
and to merit their help. Every member 
of the Speech Association of America is 
cordially invited to write the editor 
friendly—or even unfriendly—letters of 
comment and criticism. 

B. A. 


AMERICAN FORENSIC 
ASSOCIATION 
AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


An Open Letter to Debate Coaches 
Everywhere: 

The American Forensic Association 
is an organization which brings together 
more directly and completely those di- 
rectly associated with Forensics. 

The prime movers, meeting at the 
Chicago Convention December 27-20, 
1949, to set up the organization, out- 
lined these basic objectives: 


1. To solve more efficiently our mu- 
tual problems, and thereby 

2. To improve our professional stand- 
ards and practices, and thereby 

3. To develop among the educational 
administrators a more general and a 
more adequate recognition of the work 
of the teacher who directs debate and 
other speech activities, and at the same 
time 

4. To achieve everywhere a _ wider 
and deeper appreciation of the contri- 
bution of debate and forensic activities 
to the college community, to the nation, 
and to the cause of democracy. 

These basic aims applied to our cur- 
rent situation create these immediate 
objectives: 

1. Action in the direction of com- 
bating the recent attacks on extracur- 
ricular speech activities by 

a. conducting an internal house- 
cleaning to remove justifiable causes 
of criticism, and 

b. developing a public relations 
program for forensics to counteract 
unjustified criticism. 

2. Action in the direction of develop- 
ing unified standards for judging foren- 
sics. 

g. Action in the direction of coordi- 
nating tournament activity on both the 
national and local levels. 

How long these will remain objectives 
and how soon they will become accom- 
plished facts now depends on only one 
thing, ic. how soon the American 
Forensic Association becomes large 
enough and therefore representative 
enough to proceed. And that, of course, 
depends in turn on how soon you as a de- 
bate coach join up with your fellows 
in the American Forensic Association to 
help do the job. 

Sincerely, 

Huco E. HELLMAN, President 
American Forensic Association 
Marquette University 
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RESEARCH IN THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS 


The second annual survey of research 
in progress in the history of American 
public address has just been completed. 
Copies of the report have been distrib- 
uted to directors of research in institu- 
tions offering graduate work in speech. 
Other members of the Association wish- 
ing to receive copies should address 
their requests to the undersigned. 

The Committee on the History 
of American Public Address, 
J. Jerrery Aver, Chairman, 
Oberlin College 


AN AGREEMENT ON 
PRINTING STYLE 


Articles dealing with lost or impaired 
hearing show great inconsistency in re- 
gard to the style of printing certain 
words which occur frequently. Some 
of these words are lipreading (lip read- 
ing; lip-reading), speechreading (speech 
reading; speech-reading), preschool (pre- 
school), day school (day-school), hard of 
hearing (hard-of-hearing), and hearing 
aid (hearing-aid). 


In an effort to standardize printing 
style in this field, the undersigned edi- 
tors have agreed to adopt the following 
forms for use in their publications: 


lipreading hard of hearing 
speechreading — day school 
preschool hearing aid 


This statement is released for simul- 


taneous issuance in all publications that 
may be interested. 
Bower ALY 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 
W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
Today’s Health 
Gerorce M. Coates, M.D. 
Archives of Otolaryngology 
PowriE V. Docror 
American Annals of the Deaf 
RutH A. ECKHART 
Journal of Rehabilitation 
GRANT FAIRBANKS 
Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders 
L. M. Goparp 
The Hearing Eye 
Tuomas D. HoucHINn 
The Lipreader 
MILTON M. IpZzAL 
National Hearing Aid Journal 
FRANCIS E. Lorp 
Journal of Exceptional Children 
SALVATORE D1 MICHAEL 
Rehabilitation Abstracts 
WILLIAM R. PARKER 
Modern Language Association 
of America 
ALFRED C. SCHWAB, JR. 
The Hearing Aid Industry 
HELEN SCRIVER 
Hearing News 
AuSTIN SMITH, M.D. 
Journal, American Medical Association 
JosePpHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
Volta Review 
TuHeopore E,. WAtsH, M.D. 
The Laryngoscope 

(Preprinted from the Volta Review, 
February, 1951). 











NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


EARNEST BRANDENBURG, Editor 


WHAT WE EXPECT OF A BOOK REVIEW 


FROM AN AUTHOR'S 
POINT OF VIEW 
A. Craig Baird 

State University of Iowa 

J. E. Spingarn, in illustration of the 
attitude of creative writers toward any 
kind of criticism, quotes young Goethe 
as declaring, “Kill the dog, he is a re- 
viewer.” Teachers and research students 
who publish texts, brochures, or disser- 
tations have certainly a less violent re- 
action to their critics. Academic au- 
thors, on the contrary, free as they are 
from the rarified atmosphere of original 
literary geniuses, unite with their re- 
viewers in the common enterprise of 
furthering scholarship and productive 
education. All that writers and their 
critics expect is a balanced appraisal, 
and, if the document warrants it, some 
tempered acclaim. Below I summarize 
a few obvious principles that certain au- 
thors (professors and their fellow acad- 
emicians) assume should govern these 
professional pronouncements on their 
work, 

1. Authors request that their new 
work be not ignored or dismissed with 
a sentence. A given volume that bears 
the imprint of an established publisher 
is usually the aftermath of the author’s 
prolonged and rigorous struggling with 
manuscripts and proof sheets. The com- 
poser assumes, rightly or wrongly, that 
the results of such travail deserve more 
than casual recognition from the book 
corner. To single out the worthwhile 
in a long row of new books requires, I 


FROM A READER’S 
POINT OF VIEW 
Gladys L. Borchers 

University of Wisconsin 

Three hundred million dollars was 
spent for books in 1945 and half a bil- 
lion books were produced. Without 
question these numbers would be much 
larger for 1950 and still larger for 1951. 
The committee responsible for these sta- 
tistics carried on an investigation in 
order to make recommendations to li- 
braries all over the world. Some of 
these books were on speech and some 
were reviewed in the pages of the QJS. 
A recent issue (October, 1950) carried an 
evaluation of more than one hundred 
books: seventy-seven in a general sur- 
vey of texts for beginning courses and 
thirty-seven in individual critiques. 

The problem of book reviewing for 
the subscribers of our official publica- 
tion has grown in complexity with the 
increase in membership of the National 
Speech Association from fifteen to six 
thousand and with ever greater diversi- 
ty of individual interests. We have come 
from an era of speech teachers of correc- 
tion, drama, interpretation, and rhetoric 
to a day of specialists in acoustics, 
stuttering, aphasia, hearing, scene de- 
sign, play writing, play production, 
stage lighting, stage make-up, interpre- 
tation, remedial reading, voice produc- 
tion, physiology, psychology, rhetoric, 
public speaking, persuasion, discussion, 
debate, etc., etc. More and more books 
are now written by and for experts and 
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From an Author's Point of View 
admit, judicial maturity. Nevertheless 
every author hopes that his product will 
survive such discriminating selection. 

2. Authors, although welcoming even 
a summary paragraph, hope for scholar- 
ly analysis rather than brief notice. We 
recognize, however, that some of our 
professional journals have no space for 
extended critical reports. Busy clients, 
therefore, are well satisfied to have lists 
with terse summaries of recent releases. 

g. The ideal critic of learned mate- 
rials should obviously have professional 
competency in the field under review. 
Judgment should be pronounced by 
peers. Contributions in phonetics, dis- 
cussion, rhetoric, play direction, or edu- 
cational procedures should each be ap- 
praised by a critic at home in the special 
area. The weight of his paragraphs is 
allegedly in proportion to his hard- 
earned authority. The author who 
writes about some phase of rhetoric, for 
example, finds solid satisfaction in the 
comments of a fellow rhetorician—what- 
ever may be the turn of the article. 
Some beginner critics, without the pres- 
tige (and sometimes the stuffiness) of 
certain authorities, are no doubt quali- 
fied for their task. They at least may 
bring a fresh approach. I suspect, how- 
ever, that most authors hope for the 
attention in print of recognized spe- 
cialists. 

4. The ideal critic of academic writ- 
ings should be free, however, from pro- 
fessional biases. Even as he writes with- 
out dilettantism, so is his script devoid 
of authoritarianism. His distinctive 
view of traditional rhetoric or of seman- 
tics, for example, need not color his re- 
port. A serenity and balance pervades 
his treatment. I am not here assuming 
that he abandon his clearly recognized 
standards of taste or principles of evalu- 
ation. But his theories and hypotheses 


From a Reader's Point of View 


the task of getting the right material to 
the right person is involved. The book 
review section of our professional jour- 
nal is the greatest single help and most 
of us peruse it hungrily but hurriedly. 


What is it we hope to find there? 
What is the best book review for the 
busy reader? 

Those of us who have followed the 
speech quarterly from the very early 
issues to the present can cite numerous 
examples of satisfying reviews of books, 
appearing to have certain common char- 
acteristics which may serve as guides for 
future critics. Briefly, a good review is 
one prepared by an expert in the par- 
ticular field; it contains essential specific 
information; it evaluates the author with 
his book; it classifies and summarizes 
the book; it places it in its proper frame 
of reference; and it presents an accurate, 
trustworthy, critical evaluation in ac- 
ceptable style. 

First, and above everything else, it is 
evident that the best reviewers of the 
past have been selected because their 
abilities, experiences, and training have 
prepared them to interpret and to crit- 
icize all parts of the particular publica- 
tions assigned to them. They have not 
aimed at uniformity; they have not fol- 
lowed a pattern laid down by those who 
had reviewed before them. Each has at- 
tempted that peculiar contribution 
which he alone could make, revealing 
the unique quality which belonged to 
him exclusively because he was who he 
was. 

Even such routine information as that 
concerning the title, the publisher, the 
size, and cost of a book has shown the 
standards and individuality of the re- 
viewer and has been worth more to the 
reader because of that. Facts about the 
quality of paper, the printing, the bind- 
ing, the illustrations, the nature and lo- 
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From an Author's Point of View 

need not become a rigid reference point 
for acceptance or rejection of the en- 
tire document. By checking violent pro- 
jection of his own fixed convictions he 
will guard against unwitting distortion 
of the thinking processes and details be- 
fore him. Rather he will be able to 
state with revealing clearness the au- 
thor‘s case. This ideal critic, moreover, 
may even unobtrusively testify contrary 
to his own intellectual leanings. So 
will he mark himself as possessing genu- 
ine intellectual breadth, the first sign 
of a critic of high competency. 

5. The highly qualified critic will 
also appreciate what the author is at- 
tempting to do. He (the critic) will 
enter fully into the philosophy, pur- 
poses, and methods of the author. The 
questions the reviewer asks are: What is 
this writer of texts or other treatises at- 
tempting to do? And how far has he 
realized his goal? What are his assump- 
tions or hypotheses? What are the limi- 
tations of his experimental techniques? 
Or of the research studies that he cites? 
What definitional qualifications does 
he make or imply? What principles un- 
derlie his inferences and larger conclu- 
sions? What stylistic forms does he 
adapt in view of his selected reading 
audience? Even as in the field of poetry, 
drama, or other art, the constructive 
critic must sometimes make sweeping al- 
lowances for his own orthodox philoso- 
phy and methodologies, so in dealing 
with scientific or pedagogical writing 
he has an equal obligation to enter in- 
telligently into the framework of think- 
ing and method of any work he pro- 
poses to diagnose. Such temporary iden- 
tification of author and reviewer makes 
for a more promising estimate. The 
critic’s adoption of such frame of refer- 
ence does not imply that he is to join 
the group who are merely “apprecia- 


From a Reader’s Point of View 


cation of footnotes, indexes, tables of 
content, chapter headings, and biblio- 
graphies, have been more valuable be- 
cause they have been passed on by an 
expert. 

The question of the authority of the 
author has always been emphasized. 
These reviewers have told readers frank- 
ly how much faith they should have in 
what a given author has said and wheth- 
er he has been especially qualified to 
speak on his selected subject. In the 
model reviews the author has been judg- 
ed as a part of his book. 


The superior reviews have included 
an overview, a summary of what the 
publication has been about. They have 
been sufficiently brief, but they have 
made clear the author’s intention. The 
books have been classified as to type 
and the busy reader has known whether 
they were intended for him; whether 
they were related to his interests and 
needs, and whether they could be used 
as texts, references, or recreational 
reading. 

Never have these books been consid- 
ered in isolation. They have been placed 
in a framework of relevant literature. 
Each has been adjudged according to 
its material, its originality, and the 
merit of its contribution. The reviewer 
has been the go-between. He has given 
the work a place in a pattern; with un- 
derstanding and appreciation he has 
made the reader see the book in the 
proper relationship with other books of 
its kind. 

The majority of the readers of the 
QJS are teachers or prospective teach- 
ers of some phase of speech. In this ca- 
pacity they have accepted, rejected, or 
are appraising certain fundamental 
principles concerning speech training at 
various levels. Writings related to these 
principles are their concern, and success- 
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tive.” It does mean that he should be 
able to state the author’s case almost as 
well as the author himself may be able 
to do. 


6. Accompanying such adaptation, 
the ideal critic in his report will include 
a précis of the work. Such brief abstract 
should be more than a_ perfunctory 
enumeration of chapters or divisions. It 
should make clear the author’s thesis, 
principles of selection of materials, order 
of development and proportion or bal- 
ance in the treatment of each division. 
In such description of the heart of the 
document, the art of criticism may be at 
its best. Not only the readers, but the 
author too, will find much satisfaction 
in the clarity and insight with which 
his materials have been restated. 


7. The ideal critic will note whether 
the author has contributed anything to 
knowledge, or has given further insight 
into established ideas. No critic expects 
a writer to chart new seas or reveal rev- 
olutionary principles. The author, nev- 
ertheless, must not be guilty of merely 
producing “one more book.” His find- 
ings or chapters must add more than 
trivia. His three-act play (or three one- 
acters) must have individuality of char- 
acterization, slight differences in theme, 
or motivation, that justifies important 
notice. A new textbook should do more 
than duplicate in content, illustration, 
principles and style, the scores of similar 
books. In such service of estimating the 
new book, the critic can constructively 
mark out those general aspects or details 
by which the work does justify its ex- 
istence. At every step in such evalua- 
tion, however, the purposes of the au- 
thor must not be ignored. If he has 
neglected certain previous studies, his 
reasons for the omissions must be under- 
stood. The writer (I refer here to the 
academic one) has often an impulse to 
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ful reviewers of the past have interpreted 
the new books in the light of vital basic 
assumptions. They have made use of 
the point of view that professional 
speech literature is related to fundamen- 
tal truths such as: speech training 
should begin as early as possible; more 
effective talk results from a balance be- 
tween concentrated attention to habit 
change with practice in meaningful sit- 
uations; the student with average abili- 
ty, as well as the handicapped and gift- 
ed, should receive adequate training; 
writing and speaking should be taught 
separately or writing and _ speaking 
should be taught together; a variety of 
speech experiences under faculty direc- 
tion is superior to concentrated atten- 
tion to speech skills per se; learning to 
“express yourself” is not necessarily 
learning to speak; practice may make 
speech more effective and practice may 
make speech more ineffective; an under- 
standing of the physical speech mechan- 
ism is an aid or a handicap to speech 
improvement; favorable criticism is 
more or less helpful than unfavorable 
criticism; form should be emphasized 
over content or content over form; 
speech elements should be singled out 
for improvement or speech should be 
improved always as a single unified pro- 
cess; all speech evaluation should be 
considered in terms of audience re- 
sponse; breathing can or cannot be 
changed for speech; effective speech 
training is based on an understanding 
of psychological principles; and adapta- 
bility is the only constant in audience 
control. In the past thirty-five years re- 
searchers in speech have been numerous 
and the findings have been used by re- 
viewers to interpret the philosophy and 
usefulness of a book. 


Frequently the book has been placed 
against a background broader than the 
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From an Author’s Point of View 


boldness of thinking and expression that 
is usually restrained in the interest of 
scientific balance. His acknowledgment 
of debt to predecessors may in itself give 
a clue to originality that may not on 
superficial examination be apparent. 


8. The ideal critic uses the compara- 
tive method of analysis. He views any 
extended study in the light of the con- 
text. He cites parallel works. His ex- 
tensive background enriches his descrip- 
tion and evaluation. If, for example, 
he is reviewing a volume on The Public 
Speaking [Career] of Gladstone in the 
Midlothian Campaign (to my under- 
standing no such volume exists), he 
illuminates his analysis with knowledge 
of Bright, Cobden, Disraeli and other 
Victorians; with understanding of the 
speaking of their predecessors back to 
Burke and Lord Chatham; with full un- 
derstanding of the contemporary eco- 
nomic, literary, social, political, and 
philosophical forces at work. He is fa- 
miliar with the techniques of voice and 
oral communication, and with the clas- 
sical divisions and other accessories of 
rhetoric. But he is also a writer broadly 
developed in general education. His 
specialization is enforced by ability to 
open vistas and indicate the full impli- 
cations of the document before him. 
Such criticism is thus genuinely creative. 


In conclusion, authorship in rhet- 
oric, phonetics, dramatic art, funda- 
mentals of speech, speech pedagogy, in- 
terpretative reading, speech correction, 
and other divisions of speech will profit 
by exacting standards of criticism. Per- 
haps the art of reviewing for speech 
journals has not kept pace with creative 
production. Such judges of published 
materials will be free from the captious 
mood of many literary reviewers. If the 
critic of volumes related to speech in- 
terests is sympathetic to the purposes 


From a Reader's Point of View 

foregoing, a background of education 
in general, because speech is a part 
of every educational program. In the 
elementary school, in the high school, 
and in the college, we integrate subjects 
in numerous and varied organizations 
and under widely differing philosophies. 
This points to the necessity of discover- 
ing the author’s attitude toward lead- 
ers, trends, research, philosophies, and 
problems in general education. Good 
reviewers from 1915 to 1950 have shown 
a penetrating and discriminating under- 
standing of what has happened and is 
happening in the administration of 
schools all over the world. Such names 
as Parker, Hall, Freud, Thorndike, Wat- 
son, Dewey, Kilpatrick, Hutchins, can 
be found in the reviews without exhaus- 
tive search. Established laws of learning 
have not been ignored. The importance 
of consideration for individual differ- 
ences has been recognized. Findings 
from research on direct and indirect 
learnings have been applied in detail. 
A thorough knowledge of standard tests 
and scales measuring native capacities 
and achievements has been a part of 
the equipment of the successful review- 
ers. They have understood the problem 
versus subject matter approach in teach- 
ing. They have been familiar with the 
schools’ adjustment to the needs of the 
community, the state, the nation, and 
the world. They have seen the signifi- 
cance of the junior high school and the 
junior college in curriculum reorgani- 
zation. They have related new material 
to the problem of educational rights of 
minority groups. They have recognized 
the issue of religion in education. They 
have noted the philosophy of the great 
books movement when it has been rele- 
vant. The American problem of lan- 
guage mastery has been related to speech 
publications. Briefly they have been fa- 
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and methods of the authors, if such 
critic is discerning, discriminating, ma- 
ture in his approach, if he is both spe- 
cialized and broadly educated, his com- 
ments will not only place the book prop- 
erly in the stream of such literature, 
but he will become genuinely creative. 
Both authors and readers will hail him, 
and the world of learning will have 
more confidence in the academic disci- 
pline that produced him. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. By Gilbert High- 
et. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950; pp. 
xvili+291+Vvii. $3.50. 

Teaching is an art; it is not a science, on the 
one hand, or is it, on the other, a knack. Be- 
cause it is an art and not a knack, its methods 
may be analyzed profitably, may be organized 
under valid general heads, and may be de- 
scribed for greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion and for better practice. Because it is an art 
rather than a science, these methods, on the 
other hand, cannot be reduced to a system of 
laws independent of human beings, for in art, 
as in all human affairs, the whole is always 
greater than (or at least different from) the sum 
of the determinable parts. As an art, further- 
more, rather than a science, teaching is to be 
studied in the persons and the practices of 
teachers. These, as I read it, are the assump- 
tions underlying Professor Highet’s extended 
essay on the art which he practices. He is a 


Scot, educated at Glasgow and Oxford, who is 
Professor of Greek and Latin at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the author of The Classical Tradi- 
tion, a notable study of the influence of Greek 
and Roman antiquity upon literature and art 
in western Europe and America to the present 
time. 


From a Reader’s Point of View 

miliar with the whole experimental 
movement and emerging science of edu- 
cation and they have placed the books 
they have reviewed in this setting. 

Throughout these reviews there has 
been evaluation. The critic has judged 
whether the author has failed or suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his purpose, 
whether the book would die or survive. 
Weak and strong points have been singled 
out for attention. Well-selected quota- 
tions have helped to reveal essential 
qualities. 

Reviews with the foregoing charac- 
teristics requires more than a reading 
of the publisher’s advertising or the 
book jacket blurb. They require schol- 
arship and labor, but the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech has carried a grati- 
fying number of them. 


Frankly foregoing any explicit consideration 
of what ought to be taught, at least so far as the 
subject-matter of courses and curricula is con- 
cerned, the author centers attention upon how 
teaching should be done. His two main head- 
ings are (1) the qualities and abilities of a 
good teacher, and (2) the teacher's methods. 
Each of these, of course, because teaching is an 
art, is inextricably involved in the other, but 
the distinction serves well enough for promot- 
ing useful analysis and is in the tradition of the 
Roman critical distinction of poeta, poesis, 
poema, because in teaching method probably 
comprises both poesis and poema. ‘The two 
analytical divisions give force to the remaining 
portions of the book, Great Teachers and Their 
Pupils, and Teaching in Everyday Life; and 
these last sections illustrate, amplify, and in 
part interpret the first two. 

The good teacher knows his subject and as 
much as possible besides. He has an accurate 
and retentive memory. The person who knows 
only his subject, or worse, only that portion of 
it which he must teach from day to day, is no 
teacher at all. The human mind is infinitely 
capacious. Hence there can be no excuse for 
not knowing vastly more, in breadth and depth, 
than you have to teach. Someone, sometime, 
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will want more, and his teacher must be ready 
to give it to him. On this score, the main fault 
of teachers is that they drift too much. They 
plan well enough day by day, but badly or not 
at all for the whole course, or for the whole 
education of themselves and their pupils. A 
teacher must plan a career of study and teaching 
worth developing, and then develop it. Next 
to knowledge, perhaps, is enthusiasm. The 
teacher must not only know his subject but like 
his subject. It is doubtful that the first can 
come really without the second. Like the 
clergyman’s, the teacher's strongest rhetorical 
instrument is the ethical. 


The good teacher knows and likes his pupils. 
He has great will-power, but fundamental kind- 
ness. He knows youth and the young and likes 
them. He must belong to the world of the 
young and of the adult, and must bring the 
two together. Fundamental grasp of humor as 
a great binding force among men of all ages 
will be at once a quality of a good teacher and 
the basis of much of his teaching. The real 
job for which teachers are trained and paid 
is to help pupils to learn. The young must be 
taught to work, to respect authority, and to 
sustain concentration. To this effort they must 
be led, must be persuaded. It should not be 
necessary to force them to learn. Some situa- 
tions, of course, are strictly “impossible” as far 
as the efforts of the teacher are concerned. 
They are the responsibility of the police or of 
society as a whole. (One of Professor Highet's 
interesting digressions concerns the “impossible” 
youth in bad districts.) The good teacher will 
know his students as individuals, with names, 
but he will understand them as types and treat 
them as types, though not openly and profess- 
edly. Nevertheless, he will beware—and covet— 
the eccentric. 

Professor Highet’s requirements for the ideal 
teacher are neither novel nor radical—the re- 
verse rather. So the bare bones of his descrip- 
tion of the teacher's methods are conventional 
enough. The teacher must prepare well, he 
must communicate well, and he must fix the 
impression before leaving off. Preparation in- 
volves initial fullness and soundness of knowl- 
edge, careful, functional organization, and then 
constant renewal of both—keeping up in his 
field and integrating the new into the old. 
Preparation and planning, in little and in large, 
assume heroic proportions in Professor Highet's 
exhortation, from the single recitation or lec- 
ture to the whole life, though he recognizes 
that the appearance of improvisation is often 
desirable. 


Communication is accomplished through lec- 
ture, tutoring (the Socratic method), and reci- 
tation. Of these the tutorial is the most 
difficult, least common, and best way to teach. 
Lecturing, at least in higher education, is the 
most pervasive method, and the most in need 
of repair. Fixing the impression comes through 
repetition, reiteration, summary, review, and 
examination. The section on examinations 
should give perspective to both the enthusiasts 
for objective tests and their critics. 


Dominating the whole book is the idea that 
teaching is primarily rhetorical, it is persuasion. 
“Scholarship must be accurate, whether it is in- 
teresting or not. But teaching must be inter- 
esting, even if it is not one hundred per cent 
accurate.” The sections on lecturing and on 
fixing the impression, for example, are syn- 
theses from the most solid and sensible precepts 
and examples which might make up a short 
textbook on speechmaking, from preparation 
through organization and style to delivery. The 
methods of the great teachers—of Socrates, Pla- 
to, Aristotle, Jesus, the Renaissance schoolmasters, 
and the Jesuits—were the methods of the most 
inspired rhetoric. When teachers failed, it was 
because of demonstrable faults of rhetorical 
method, or of irremediable outside elements in 
the persuasive situation. In this connection the 
author lets himself go in a disproportionate but 
interesting digression on the father-son psychosis 
as an explanation of why great teachers (like 
Jesus) have had vicious pupils (like Judas). 

As good sense seems commonplace to the sen- 
sible, so must the main tenets of this book appear 
to those who regard seriously and critically their 
business of teaching. Nevertheless, Professor 
Highet informs and enlivens his unexception- 
able commonplaces with clear, forceful, and 
abundant examples throughout, and good writ- 
ing most of the time. Teaching is teachers 
and students and the experience of learning, 
and the book is full of all three. The teachers 
and experiences are mostly in the languages and 
literatures, to be sure, and they are usually 
classical, neo-classical, or British. Other sub- 
jects, and American teachers, appear often 
enough, however, to show that Professor Highet 
sees beyond his Scottish classical education, 
though firmly planted in it. 

To this reader, the book seems real and rele- 
vant almost all the time, in spite of such fur- 
ther digressions as the one on the teaching 
power of the tradition of an old and great 
school. It is free of jargon, unless it be the 
comfortable jargon of liberal education. It is 
free of neo-scientific theorizing, except for a 
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devout genuflection or two towards the physical 
evidences of personality or the great future of 
psychology. It can be argued with, doubted, 
and denied; but page by page it can be taken 
in by most of us. It can be understood and 
tested, with profit, pleasure—and perhaps oc- 
casional embarrassment. 

If we always need the analyses of poetry by 
poets, of music and painting by their practi- 
tioners, of public speaking by great orators, even 
more, perhaps, do we need to supplement the 
output of educational specialists with essays by 
teachers whose professional preoccupations are 
not primarily with pedagogy. The Art of 
Teaching by Gilbert Highet is one of these. 
Jacques Barzun’s Teacher in America is broader 
in scope and distinctly smarter and more scan- 
dalous; Bliss Perry and Mary Ellen Chase look 
back over longer, mellower, more distinguished 
careers; Hoyt Hudson, in Educating Liberally, 
penetrates deeper and thinks more profoundly. 
Highet, nevertheless, is an honorable successor 
to Montaigne and Quintilian, though he does 
not mention the Roman rhetorician among the 
great teachers of antiquity. 

DonaLp C. BRYANT 
Washington University 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION 
—SUPPLEMENT: 1939-1948. Compiled by 
Lester Thonssen, Mary Margaret Robb, and 
Dorothea Thonssen. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1950; pp. 393. $7.50. 

As its title states, this is a supplement to the 
Bibliography of Speech Education compiled by 
Thonssen and Fatherson and issued by the same 
publishers in 1939. Its general, and very hand- 
some, format and binding and its plan of or- 
ganization are uniform with the earlier volume. 
It differs chiefly in containing only half as 
many pages and in covering only the ten year 
period from 1939 through 1948. (Incidentally, 
it is somewhat startling to reflect that half as 
much has been written in English on speech, 
drama, and related fields in this ten-year period 
as in the two thousand years indexed in the first 
volume!) 

No detailed description of the nature, organi- 
zation, and scope of the Supplement should be 
necessary, therefore, in view of its close similar- 
ity to the older work. It is safe to assume that 
most experienced teachers and serious students 
of speech have found the Bibliography at least 
as indispensable as Knower’s “Indexes” in Speech 
Monographs and his Table of Contents of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech and Speech Mono- 
graphs and, almost, as the Directory of the SAA 


and QJS and SM, and are familiar with its 
character and apparatus, 

For the novice teacher and scholar who may 
not be well acquainted with the Bibliography, 
it is sufficient to say that it lists only works in 
English, that the compilers wish it understood 
that they do not pretend that the entries are 
exhaustive or that it is an adequate index for 
those engaged in “technical research,” have at- 
tempted especially to include all books and ar- 
ticles and many unpublished theses on speech 
by persons in that field, and have aimed to pro- 
vide a useful index for the teacher and average 
student of speech and related fields. Each vol- 
ume consists of (1) a detailed “Table of Con- 
tents,” (2) the entries classified under its topics 
and grouped, in each subdivision, under “Books 
etc.” and “Periodicals,” (3) a brief “Subject 
Index,” and (4) a complete “Author Index.” 
For further details of organization and scope, 
such readers are referred to the prefaces of the 
two volumes and to the review of the Bibliog- 
raphy in the Quarterly Journal of Speech 26:322- 
323, 1940; and they are further urged to test the 
accuracy, thoroughness, and the general useful- 
ness of the two by making pin-point biblio- 
graphical investigations. 

A few differences, besides those mentioned, 
are obvious. “The Table of Contents” occupies 
three full pages in the Supplement and only a 
scant two in the larger Bibliography. This, has 
resulted from changes in format and typography 
as well as from an increase in sub-divisions. 
“Radio and Television” has replaced “Speech 
Science” among the seven general headings. 
“Elocutionary Manuals” has been dropped from 
the “Interpretation” heading (no one appar- 
ently cared or dared to write such a manual in 
1939-48) and “Bibliographies” has been added 
in the Supplement as a sub-division of “Speech- 
Pedagogy”; “Pamphlets” and “Monographs” 
have disappeared from the descriptions of types 
of materials and “Theses” frequently substi- 
tuted for them. 

Besides such slight editorial changes as these 
other more important differences seem evident: 
entries appear to be more exhaustive, the selec- 
tion of theses more thorough and judicious, and 
there seems to be more material of value to the 
advanced scholar in the current issue. 

Speaking only as a user of bibliographies, and, 
perforce, not as a bibliographer or one ac- 
quainted with the principles or problems of com- 
piling and publishing such works, the reviewer 
may be pardoned a few light-hearted and minor 
doubts and questions. First, why “Speech Edu- 
cation” in the title? Why not “Speech”? Next, 
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and far more important, why not a real “Sub- 
ject Index’”—one similar to those in Knower’s 
“Indexes” and Table of Contents? The short 
and general ones provided in these volumes are 
little more serviceable than the “Tables of Con- 
tents” and the lack of them is a serious handi- 
cap especially to one who is new in our field. 
The addition of “Bibliographies” is a welcome 
innovation; one hopes that it will be a main 
heading in the next issue and will be more 
exhaustive. But should not “bib.” be included 
in all entries, throughout the volume, of sources 
which contain sound and useful bibliographies? 

Finally, and with much diffidence, this re- 
viewer questions the inclusion of a considerable 
number of titles of articles—and books—which 
seem to him of very dubious quality, ephemeral, 
not worth even the little space their titles oc- 
cupy. The presence of these sources, even in 
a work not primarily intended, as the com- 
pilers so modestly claim, for advanced scholars, 
seems to serve no good purposes. 

The defects of this Supplement, as of the 
earlier Bibliography, are debatable indeed. The 
great merits of the work are indisputable. 
When we consider its inclusiveness, the extra- 
ordinary degree of accuracy and standardization 
achieved, the fact that no periodical index or 
other bibliographical work indexes more than 
a small fraction of the sources here covered, and 
that many other fields of study have nothing 
to compare to this resource—we begin to have 
a fair estimate of the debt we owe to the com- 
pilers and the publishers of this work. We can 
only hope that such Supplements, improved 
over previous issues as is this, will continue in- 
definitely. 

Russe_, H. WAGNER 
University of Virginia 


COMMUNICATION IN GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Earl James McGrath. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1949; 
pp. viit+244. 

Commissioner McGrath introduces his paper- 
bound volume by stating that his purpose is 
“to bring together various points of view con- 
cerning the teaching of communication and 
descriptions of courses based on these views.” 
His expressed hope is that the articles may be 
helpful to those considerimg changes in their 
basic courses in language skills. Despite this 
apparent neutrality with respect to the selection 
of content, McGrath goes on to express his be- 
lief in the communication course based on gen- 
eral education principles. He notes the follow- 
ing characteristics of such courses: inclusion of 


training in listening, reading, speaking, writing, 
and seeing; emphasis on knowledge about and 
skill in the communication arts and critical 
thinking; functional methods and activities; in- 
tegration of knowledge and skill; and the study 
of semantics. 

In three of the eighteen articles in the book 
the point-of-view is expressed that the study 
of semantics is the heart of the communications 
course. Grey states that the study of symbols 
and the symbolic process is fundamental, but 
he asserts that the semanticists are universally 
fuzzy as to the nature of the symbolic process. 
Speaking for the semanticists are Hayakawa and 
Shoemaker; Shoemaker includes a succinct and 
lucid description of the symbolic process. The 
three articles are in some degree obscure and 
might, at first reading, be anything but help- 
ful to those considering changes in their courses. 

Communications courses at five colleges are 
described. Apparently semantics is the heart of 
the course at Drake University and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota arts college. All of the 
courses appear to be skills-centered and com- 
prehensive, although listening skills are second- 
ary and no mention is made of seeing skills. 
The courses vary greatly in emphasis: at Drake 
University the emphasis is on semantics and the 
inductive method of studying language; at the 
University of Minnesota arts college the study 
of semantics is carried on by analysis of the mass 
media of communication; at the University of 
Florida reading is the core of the comprehen 
sive course; and at Michigan State College and 
the State University of Iowa the course is in- 
tegrated around the purposes and principles of 
effective every-day communication. It is re- 
grettable that McGrath did not include descrip- 
tions of the personality-centered course in 
“Basic Communications” at Denver University; 
the program for the training of listening skills 
at the University of Minnesota agricultural col- 
lege; and, with proper modesty, I would favor 
including the Communications Skills course at 
Stephens College which might well lay claim to 
being the oldest communication course in opera- 
tion. 


McGrath states that he includes articles about 
traditional content and procedures in the volume 
“to contrast various theories and practices.” 
Tilley and Foerster contribute articles in defense 
of writing as the alpha and omega of the basic 
course in language skills; however, neither would 
probably welcome the suggestion that his ex- 
pression of theory is “traditional.” They both 
acknowledge the failure of the traditional com- 
position course and suggest methods to improve 
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the teaching of writing. Tilley writes at great 
length and somewhat obscurely concerning the 
desirability of teaching principles of writing 
rather than conventions. Foerster contributes 
more food for thought in his incisive criticism 
of both the traditional composition course and 
the communication course than he does with 
his proposal for a two-year course in literature 
and writing about it. 

Five courses are described which for one 
reason or another fall short of being communi- 
cation courses; perhaps they might be con- 
sidered as functional courses to distinguish them 
from the traditional composition courses. At 
Purdue University the “program in communi- 
cations” consists of a sequence of courses in writ- 
ing and literature or speech; the “Communica- 
tion Through Language” sequence at Florida 
State University falls into the same category 
except that the option is between speech and 
foreign language. The core course in “English 
Communication” at Colgate University appears 
to be a combination writing-speaking course and 
little more, as do the courses in “Freshman 
Rhetoric” and “Verbal Communication” at the 
University of Illinois. However, each course 
has some communication course characteristics: 
at Purdue work in listening is included; at 
Florida State University writing activities are 
functional and semantics is included; at Colgate 
the students speak and write about the media 
of communication; and at the University of 
Illinois attempts are made to correlate the 
speaking and writing. 

Finally, the book contains three miscellaneous 
articles. The one on oral communication is 
justified, as Edney asserts, in view of the many 
misconceptions about the role of speaking in 
the communication course. Johnson's article 
about the need for speech clinics seems some- 
what out of place in the volume. The course 
in the teaching of composition offered at the 
University of Washington and described by 
Perrin, with its emphasis on rhetorical theory 
and writing, is at best a feeble answer to the 
expressed need for trained communication 
teachers; but Professor Perrin is preparing 
teachers to teach the courses being offered, and 
it must be remembered that such courses in 
the great majority of the colleges continue to 
be traditional composition and rhetoric courses. 


To be helpful to those considering changes 
in their courses this volume needs supplement- 
ing vertically with respect to theory and hori- 
zontally with respect to practice, but as a pio- 
neer contribution to what hopefully will be an 
extensive literature on communication courses 


it represents a sound investment of Carnegie 
Foundation funds and a challenge to teachers 
of traditional language skills courses. 

Donatp E. Birp 

Stephens College 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1949-1950. Edited by A. Craig Baird. (The 
Reference Shelf, Volume 22, Number 3.) 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1950; pp. 264. $1.75. 

In this thirteenth volume of an annual series, 
Professor Baird disavows for the thirteenth time 
any assumption that the speeches contained in 
Representative American Speeches are the “best” 
speeches of the year. He hopes, however, that 
the 388 addresses by some 218 orators included 
in the series to date are “representative” or “typi- 
cal” of the kind and quality of the American 
public utterances of a given period.” In gen- 
eral, “representative” has come to mean a selec- 
tion of speeches by outstanding national leaders 
on political, economic, moral, and educational 
issues. In the entire series, nine orators appear 
at least six times: Roosevelt (23), Truman (10) 
Dewey (8), Wallace (8), Vandenberg § (7), 
Churchill (7), Hutchins (6), Taft (6), Willkie 
(6). These orators and the issues which they 
and others deal with are, no doubt, the most 
“important.” They are not representative in 
the sense of providing a cross section of Ameri- 
can life. There are some areas and some out- 
standing leaders not represented. Not included 
are the arts—drama, music, literature, architec- 
ture, painting, and their spokesmen, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, for example. Nor is there anything on 
athletics, or on entertainment, or on what 
might be called “personal issues,” or on many 
of the subjects which we associate with the 
lecture circuit. 

The present volume retains the usual format 
of the series. There are 28 speeches grouped ac- 
cording to content: International Policies, Hy- 
drogen Bomb, National Defense, Industry and 
Labor, Education; there is an appendix of bio- 
graphical notes, and a cumulative author index 
for the entire series, The brief introductions 
which accompany the speeches cannot fail to ex- 
cite admiration. If the speeches are models, so 
are these introductions. Succinct, penetrating, 
precise, packed with fact, they carry the reader 
almost irresistibly into the speech itself. Over 
a thirteen-year period, Professor Baird has made 
a significant contribution to the literature of 
rhetorical criticism. His editorial method is 
a significant contribution also. Its excellence 
may be readily demonstrated in contrast with 
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the method of other anthologists, Randolph 
Churchill, for example, whose recent edition of 
his father’s post-war speeches lacks comments on 
the speaking situations, and any statements on 
the sources, completeness, accuracy, and prep- 
aration of the texts. 

Like its predecessors, this volume contains a 
short discussion of one aspect of rhetorical criti- 
cism. Although these discussions make good 
reading, they scarcely add up to the editor's 
claim that they “constitute a _ well-developed 
body of speech theory.” The excellent state- 
ment in the first volume on the ten character- 
istics of the superior speech is not so much 
developed in the immediately succeeding essays 
as it is repeated in one guise or another. A 
new plan for these essays seems now to be 
emerging. In 1948-49, the editor explained six- 
teen generalizations which might be employed 
in judging the thought or ideas of a speech; 
in the current volume, he analyzes the standards 
for judging the oral language of a speech; for 
future development, he appears to have set up 
two subjects: standards of delivery, and stand- 
ards of structure. In the present essay, whose 
title is “How Shall We Judge the Oral Language 
of a Speech?” Professor Baird sets up fifteen 
principles. Eleven of these principles, it would 
appear, are applicable to any user of verbal 
symbols, whether poet, playwright, journalist, 
or orator; for example, language should cor- 
respond to thought, should be for communica- 
tion, should be accurate, should be concrete, 
should be concise. Precisely because these prin- 
ciples are “universals,” they should, of course, 
be part of the armory of the rhetorical critic. 
Judgment on “oral” language, then, as differ- 
entiated from language used in other forms, 
is based upon four principles: e.g., language 
should be adapted to the audience, should be 
designed to elicit audience response, should be 
oral, and should be related to speech structure. 
The commentaries on these points which are 
peculiar to public speech are penetrating and 
suggestive, but frustratingly brief. 

Freperick W. HABERMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


SCIENCES AND THE GOALS OF MAN: A 
Study in Semantic Orientation. By Anatol 
Rapaport. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950; pp. xxvilit+262. $3.50. 

This book is first of all another interpreta- 
tion of the theory and potential function of 
General Semantics as previously set forth by 
Alfred Korzybski in his Science and Sanity, and 
more recently by a number of his disciples. In 


a prologue, preface, twenty-two chapters and an 
epilogue there is much about the concepts of 
maps and territories, allness, two-valued orien- 
tation, evaluation, identification, extensional 
definition, non-Aristotelianism, etc. Of course 
these concepts are related to language, the na- 
ture of symbols, meaning, and the problems of 
communication in a world bleeding from the 
wounds of its social conflicts. “Semantics,” we 
are told, “is concerned with the effective func- 
tion of language and, incidentally, with its 
structure, since the latter sheds light on the 
former.” And again, “Bad use of language 
usually leads to unresolved controversies. Un- 
resolved controversies are always a waste of time 
and often lead to destructive conflict.” The 
tone and pattern of treatment of the subject 
are thus seen to conform to the ritual estab- 
lished by previous books in this field. 


The style of the book is becoming to a stu- 
dent of problems in communication. The 
reader's interest is stimulated early and carried 
along through the meat of the book to the epi- 
logue. The subject is neatly analyzed; and the 
topics treated are well ordered. There is a 
wealth of illustration and suggested applica- 
tion. This reader is impressed with the lin- 
guistic skill with which the author has dis- 
cussed his subject; he is obviously enthusiastic 
about it, and that enthusiasm should be con- 
tagious. 

Sciences and the Goals of Man is devoted par- 
ticularly to the declared relationship between 
the principles of general semantics and the nat- 
ural sciences. Its purposes, its language, and its 
values are identified. The theory is that gen- 
eral semantics provides a way of applying the 
major principles of ‘natural science to the prob- 
lems of the individual and of society with the 
consequence that these problems can be more 
readily solved. With the ultimate aspiration of 
the author, there can be no serious objection. 


A good case is made for the scientist's need 
of a greater awareness of and concern for the 
values he must maintain to do his work effec- 
tively. This is a candid argument for convic- 
tion on the subject. It would appear to this 
reviewer to be a better example of rhetoric 
(with its value conceded by use) than of an 
objective semantics or the scientific method. 


The major criticisms of the book are pri- 
marily concerned with general semantics as an 
adequate philosophy of life, and of the assumed 
identity of semantics and science. One cannot 
do justice to these ideas in a brief review, but 
some progress may be made by way of illus- 
tration. 
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General Semantics may be described as a 
closely reasoned formula for thinking which 
greatly oversimplifies the task of solving personal 
and social problems. For example in a discus- 
sion of the solution of disagreements, we are 
told (see page g) “. . .there must be a desire 
to resolve the controversy.” What happens 
when opponents do not want to agree? The 
development of the desire would seem to be the 
major problem. Political demagoguery is closely 
associated with the abuse of language (see page 
156). If the bad language is but the result 
of demagoguery, improvement of the language 
only is not apt to remedy the condition. The 
author sees but two or possibly three functions 
of language (see page 81). Communication is 
assumed to be primarily a matter of the use 
of language. These limitations of such a system 
of thought become apparent when examined 
against systematic communication theory as ex- 
emplified by the works of such men as Gard- 
iner, Schramm, Bryson, Werner, and others. 


Many readers will question specific features 
of this semantic theory. Its explanations of the 
nature of meaning generally emphasize the sub- 
jective nature of the phenomenon, and the dif- 
ferences in meaning we attach to any word. 
The impression is created that we go about 
talking in a veritable Tower of Babel. We are 
warned against abstractions of high order by 
abstractions of high order. Indeed were it not 
for the capacity to abstract, higher mental pro- 
cesses would be impossible! Fear and rage are 
to be purged from the human animal as use- 
less and even harmful vestiges of phylogeny 
(see page 139). It would be a relief indeed to be 
sure that they no longer serve any useful pur- 
pose to man. Classification is classified as a 
form of definition with little value. Inferences 
are said to be abstractions made of description 
(see page 155). Must these psychological pro- 
cesses be so circumscribed? Etc., etc. 


General semantics is here identified with 
science. That these systems have some features 
in common we do not question. To complete 
the identity, however, this reviewer would hold 
that there is much work still to be done. The 
dilemma of the scientist as advocate is here side 
stepped by the argument that science must 
survive. How far can the advocate of general 
semantics with his interest in survival commit 
himself to the system and retain his freedom 
to evaluate it? Science has prospered with the 
law of parsimony. Why then do we need such 
terminology as allness, non-identity, time-bind- 
ing, self-reflexiveness, structural-differential, etc., 
when more simple well established terms for 


the psychological phenomena involved would be 
more easily understood. This is a book about 
science, a new (?) science of general semantics; 
yet the research cited to clarify and test its 
hypotheses is sketchy at best. Most of this 
research is borrowed from other disciplines. Or 
is this General Semantics a philosophy rather 
than a science? Rapaport holds (page 156) that 
philosophy doesn’t have the experimental tech- 
nique to learn about reality but that it would 
restore a useful function for itself if it were 
to limit its research to language about language. 
This book is without question devoted primarily 
to the use of language about language. One 
acquires the impression that the terminology of 
science is embraced as a sanction for semantics, 
even though it may be unsemantic to do so. 
We have much to learn about the nature and 
function of language. The general semanticist 
does well to keep our attention focused on these 
problems. It is to be hoped that continued 
work in this area will enable us all to be better 
semanticists in our study of semantics, of com- 
munication, and of the world in which we live. 
FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
Ohio State University 


VOICE OF THE PEO- 
New York: 
xiii+377. 


HORACE GREELEY: 
PLE. By William Harlan Hale. 
Harper and Brothers, 1950; pp. 
$4.00. 

Students of American public address, pre- 
occupied with the scrutiny of orators, have de- 
voted little attention to journalists; yet jour- 
nalism—‘the universal silent oratory of the hu- 
man race,” in Moses Coit Tyler’s phrase—has 
long served as a powerful. tool in the hands of 
the practical rhetorician. Among journalists 
of the nineteenth century in America, few, per- 
haps none, exerted more influence than Horace 
Greeley; and few, consequently, are of greater 
potential interest to students in our field than 
Greeley. It is unfortunate, then, that the author 
of this “definitive” biography has been so little 
concerned with analysis and criticism of the 
rhetorical aspects of the editor’s career. Mr. 
Hale’s deficiency on this point is the more re- 
grettable in view of the care which he has 
taken, in his foreword, to underscore the prop- 
osition that the essence of Greeley’s originality 
lay in his unique rhetorical intent. The editor 
was an “American original,” a showman whose 
oddities amused his contemporaries, whose pec- 
cadilloes soon passed into legend. But he was 
more. Beneath the overcoat of eccentricity, he 
was the steadfast idealist, the constant reformer. 
He “not only wished to inform and entertain 
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the mass of his friends, the people.” Mr. Hale 
emphasizes, “He wished to convert them. He 
wished to uplift them. He dreamed, in fact, 
of uplifting and reforming the entire world.” 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that the Greeley 
who parades through the pages of Mr. Hale's 
book is generally Greeley the bumbling, lovable 
oddling—and only rarely Greeley the effective 
rhetorician, who was capable of taking “hun- 
dreds of thousands with him even when he went 
off on his farthest crusades.” 

The ex parte judgment delivered, one hastens 
to acknowledge the positive qualities of this 
book. “My life has been a fevered march,” 
Greeley wrote in his declining years. Mr. Hale, 
himself a newspaperman, accepts the epitaph; 
and crisply, sometimes movingly, always with 
color, he details the story of the editor's fre- 
netic progress. The boyish journeyman printer, 
the struggling young editor, the enthusiastic 
utopian, the hagridden husband, the inveterate 
platform lecturer, the warhawk, the peacemaker, 
the calculated buffoon, the perpetually aspiring 
politician, the aged and defeated presidential 
candidate—all are made to pass in review. 
Born in an atmosphere of poverty and drunk- 
enness, Greeley died at last in an agony of frus- 
tration and madness; but, as Mr. Hale makes 
plain, the life that was lived between those 
tragic poles was full and often triumphant. 

Mr. Hale has written a scholarly book, the 
most complete and readable biography of 
Greeley yet published; but he has not written 
the definitive biography. He has said that 
Greeley was “the voice of the people”; but he 
has not shown why this was so. The definitive 
biography will not be written until the sources 
of Greeley’s rhetorical effectiveness have been 
explored and explained. 

LELAND M. GRIFFIN 
Washington University 


GENERAL PHONETICS. By R-M. S. Heffner. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1949; Ppp. Xvii+253. $7.50. 

Acknowledging that “descriptive phonetics 
can discern mutually exclusive classes of speech 
sounds only within a single language,” Mr. 
Heffner asserts nevertheless that “there are 
many fundamental facts and generally valid 
basic techniques which must be learned by any 
one who proposes to engage in the study of 
phonetics. These matters may properly be dealt 
with in a discussion not restricted for its data 
to a single language and still not obligated by 
its ‘title’ to undertake an exhaustive compara- 
tive study of all languages.” It is, then, the 


exposition of “. . . how speech sounds are pro- 
duced, what they are when they are produced, 
the manner of their production and their nature 
when they are combined in speech forms” which 
the author terms General Phonetics. 

With his field thus carefully labelled and de- 
fined, the author has thoroughly explored the 
area subsumed by his title. Throughout, this 
work is a conservative, thoughtful presentation 
of the basic data and techniques of the pho- 
netician. Each major and minor section is based 
upon previously presented or self-contained evi- 
dence; conclusions of the author follow logically 
from the facts and arguments which precede. 
Controversial points are acknowledged to be 
such, and the need for research data bearing 
upon specific questions is stated. 

In outline, General Phonetics proceeds from 
an introduction which defines basic terminology 
and delimits the field to consideration, in Part 
One, of the physiology of speech and the physics 
of speech sounds. Then follow, in Part Two, 
sub-sections concerned with criteria of speech 
sound analysis, syllabic sounds, nonsyllabic 
sounds and speech sounds in context. 

In both divisions of Part One, the materials 
are presented with admirable thoroughness and 
clarity. Avoiding excessive detail, the author 
nonetheless includes all of the information in 
the basic areas of physiology and acoustics 
which is necessary for the phonetician’s under- 
standing of the processes and phenomena of 
speech sound production, modification, trans- 
mission, and audition. Writing always from 
the point of view of the speech scientist, rather 
than the anatomist or acoustician, Heffner suc- 
ceeds very well in making understandable the 
subject matter of the adjacent disciplines, and 
in pointing up the relevance of this subject 
matter to the field of phonetics. Clearly drawn 
and labelled diagrams of the several parts of 
the speech mechanism are valuable illustrative 
materials in the physiology chapter. 

It is true that in both physiology and acous- 
tics chapters are included some statements— 
usually of relatively minor importance—which 
are of doubtful accuracy. “There are no direct 
muscular attachments to the epiglottis,” for ex- 
ample, ignores the existence of the thyreo-epi- 
glotticus muscle and “. . . the standard power 
of 1 microwatt per cm?=o db” presents the 
reader with a zero reference level for intensity 
which is at variance with the I/L adopted by 
the American Standards Association, 10-16 watt 
per cm2, The I/L of the American Standards 
Association is customarily used by acousticians, 
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electrical engineers and experimental phone- 
ticians today. 

Part Two is titled “The Sounds of Speech.” 
By way of introducing the analyses of the sev- 
eral groups of sounds, the author clearly dif- 
ferentiates between “lexical” and “contextual” 
pronunciations. He points out the desirability 
but present impossibility of analysis by means 
of determination of neuromuscular action cur- 
rents in a time sequence. He recognizes individ- 
ual differences and inter-individual differences 
in the physiological pattern of the production 
of any one identifiable speech sound. He 
emphasizes the dynamic, kinesiologic character 
of sound production in connected speech. Then, 
as any phonetician must, he proceeds to sound 
analysis on the basis of population central ten- 
dencies, frequently tendencies observed in the 
production of sounds in isolation, and hence 
questionably valid. However, in describing 
central tendencies, and in citing as evidence 
the researches of Scripture, Fletcher, Steinberg, 
Lewis, Russell, Carmody, Parmenter and Tra- 
vihio, Potter, Kopp and Green, and many others, 
he provides the reader with the best data cur- 
rently available. In the final chapter of this 
section, “Speech Sounds in Context,” the author 
presents a remarkably able over-view of such 
phonetic phenomena as assimilation and fusion, 
and of such grosser speech attributes as rate- 
duration, intonation and stress. 

Many of the author's assertions in Part Two 
are somewhat controversial. It is difficult to 
conceive of a book about phonetics which would 
not contain such elements. No doubt some 
authorities will challenge one or more of the 
author's sound classifications, sound descriptions 
or conclusions drawn from research data. How- 
ever, the accuracy of reporting, the careful 
documenting, the conservative statement of po- 
sition and the avoidance of dogmatism cer- 
tainly invite very little controversy. 

A significant contribution to the field, Gen- 
eral Phonetics will serve as a frequently-con- 
sulted source book by students and teachers of 
phonetics. As a stimulus for research by the 
experimental phonetician, this book should pro- 
vide experimenters with many challenging prob- 
lems. 

T. D. HANLEy 
Purdue University 


AUDIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF HEARING, 
By Norton Canfield, with a Foreword by Gun- 
nar Holmgren. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1949; pp. xii+45. $2.00. 


This thin little book, published as No. 5: in 
the American Lecture Series in Otolaryngology, 
makes significant strides in the development of 
the concept of audiology as a meeting of spe- 
cialists. Its distinguished author is Associate 
Professor of Otolaryngology, Yale University 
School of Medicine, and internationally recog- 
nized in his field. This book was also simul- 
taneously published in Canada and in England. 
Gunnar Holmgren is, of course, one of the 
world’s greatest authorities on hearing. 

Superficially, the book consists of a series of 
sixteen concise statements in which Dr. Can- 
field develops the purpose, function, and organi- 
zation of the Audiology Center. The titles in- 
clude Those Whom the Audiology Center Can 
Benefit, the Fenestration Operation, the Role 
of the Psychiatrist, Speech Audiometry, Hear- 
ing Aids, Auditory Training, the Speech Thera- 
pists, etc. They range in length from a short, 
two paragraph, 150-word discussion of Geriatic 
Audiology to a four-page exposition of the 
Future of Audiology. A bibliography of ninety- 
nine titles is included. 


So much for the physical aspects of the book. 
Its small size, its few pages, its organization of 
brief statements, its simple style, are all likely 
to prove deceptive to the casual reader. But its 
implications are clear. It is the blue-print of a 
new, modern organization, the Audiology Cen- 
ter, which is now only in its early development 
stages. 

During the latter part of World War II, cer- 
tain Army hospitals were designated as Audi- 
ology Centers in order bétter to meet the needs 
of deafened service men. The organizational 
pattern developed there could not be applied in 
peace time, even in V. A. hospitals, although 
the lesson learned proved invaluable. The man- 
tle of leadership fell to the universities and it is 
in them, according to Dr. Canfield, that our im- 
portant Audiology Centers are now being de- 
veloped. It is only in the university that the full 
range of needed specialists can be found—in its 
medical School, its teaching hospital, its clinics, 
its laboratories, and its classrooms. 


Dr. Canfield’s Audiology Center is designed 
“for research and teaching in hearing and 
Speech,” and is organized into five departments: 
(1) Medical Department, (2) Acoustical Depart- 
ment, (3) Neuro-Psychiatric Department, (4) 
Speech Department, and (5) Social Service De- 
partment. To each department he assigns ap- 
propriate duties as indicated by the titles. In 
such a center the speech department naturally 
would be largely concerned with speechreading 
(lipreading), but speech correction (therapy), 
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speech pathology, and speech recording are also 
listed by him as functions of this department. 
It might well be called a Speech Correction De- 
partment. 

In his organization chart, Dr. Canfield lists 
all departments on an equal basis, a tacit ad- 
mission that will please many older workers in 
the field of speech. In many ways, that simple 
recognition may prove to be its chief signifi- 


cance. 
T. EARLE JOHNSON, 
University of Alabama 
SPEECH PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN: A 


GUIDE TO CARE AND CORRECTION. 
Edited by New York: 
Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1950. pp. Xviii+265. 


Wendell Johnson. 
$3-75- 


PFEACHING YOUR CHILD TO TALK. By C. 
Van Riper. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950. pp. 141. $2.00. 

These two books have in common their ap- 
peal to the non-professional worker. The first 
is intended for parents, teachers, and others 
who work with children handicapped by defec- 
tive speech. Professor Van Riper’s book is in- 
tended primarily for parents, to guide them in 
their child’s speech development so that de- 
fective speech can be prevented. Neither book 
is intended as a text, although the format of 
Speech Problems makes it appear to be one. 

Speech Problems of Children was prepared by 
the American Speech and Hearing Association 
for the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults; it represents the combined efforts 
of a group of qualified authorities in the field 
of speech pathology. The first chapter is a sur- 
vey of the information presented in the remain- 
ing chapters and points up the basic philoso- 
phy of the entire book, “The child who has a 
speech disorder is a person. Although he has 
a problem of vocal communication, he is not 
abnormal.” The remaining chapters deal with 
various speech disorders, how to recognize them, 
and what to do about them. Two chapters 
merit special notice. “Children with Cleft Pal- 
ate and Cleft Lip” by Ollie Backus not only ex- 
plains the problem in every detail from before 
and after the birth of the child and informs the 
parents what to do and what to expect, but it 
is also magnificent in its hopefulness and en- 
couragement. All the chapters repeat the phi- 
losophy of treating the child rather than the 
defect, but this chapter is almost the only one 
which tells you how to do it. “Children of 
by Melba Hurd Duncan, is 


’ 


Foreign Tongues’ 


excellent in its detailed explanation of foreign 
accents. The section on reasons for the per- 
sistence of a foreign accent is especially good. 

Teaching Your Child To Talk is a guide to 
parents in helping their child develop normal 
speech patterns. It is fascinating reading, for it 
makes learning to talk an intriguing process to 
be watched carefully, and weighed and meas- 
ured. Many illustrations keep the step-by-step 
development of speech vivid, sometimes dra- 
matic, and always interesting. The chapter 
titles show how the theme is developed: “How 
Your Child Learns to Talk,” “Howling,” “The 
Power of Babble,” “Comprehension,” “Imita- 
tion,” “The Child's First Words,” “Collecting 
Tools,” “Baby Talk,” “Becoming Fluent,” “Tan- 
gled Tongues,” “Growing Up Verbally,” “Be- 
tween Speech.” Throughout the book, parents 
are guided in their understanding of speech de- 
velopment and are informed about what is tak- 
ing place, what to expect, and how to handle 
each stage of development. 

This reviewer found that the last chapter 
was the weakest in the book. It carries the 
child into adolescence, and I felt it to be less 
pertinent and less interesting than the othet 
chapters. This book should be invaluable to 
every parent. In fact, it would also be highly 
profitable reading for all who handle children, 
including speech specialists. 

E. Terry Ho_man, 
Illinois Children’s Hospital-School 


PERSUASIVE SPEAKING: PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS. By Robert T. Oliver. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1950; pp. xi+272. 
$3.00. 


In the Preface the author gives us his com- 
plete prospectus. The present volume is one of 
three: Persuasive Speaking “to serve the needs 
of a first course in persuasion, following an ele- 
mentary course in public speaking”; The Psy- 
chology of Persuasive Speech (first edition, 1942) 
“to promote the basis for a more advanced study 
of motivation”; and Speech as Influence (forth- 
coming) “to provide an introduction to the con- 
ceptualization of various influential aspects of 
speech and to serve as an aid to research in the 
field.” 

In Persuasive Speaking persuasion is defined 
as “the process of inducing auditors, through use 
of facts, logic, rationalization, or emotional ap- 
peal, to change their minds and attitudes, 
deepen existing feelings, or proceed to actions 
in which they would otherwise not engage.” 
The title and this definition cast the outline 
for the book. The emphasis is on persuasion 
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through speechmaking; the chapters are on 
such topics as the goal, delivery, factual evi- 
dence, reasoning, the brief, emotion, rationali- 
zation, organization; the speech to convince, to 
actuate, to stimulate; the sustained campaign. 
The main approaches, of course, are persuasion 
through reasoning, emotional appeal, and ra- 
tionalization; but all the topics are given the 
slant to persuasion. 

Some teachers may consider the treatment 
of suggestion inadequate for a text. Others 
may want ethical proof, or the role of the 
speaker, presented more directly, although the 
subject is developed more than might be sup- 
posed from a hasty reading, especially in chap- 
ters one, two, and four. Some will miss familiar 
material on the development and characteris- 
tics of the crowd, for, although the subject is 
by no means neglected, it is not emphasized. 
The author states that “persuasion operates in 
two ways” (p. 2), but the idealists in our pro- 
fession will still wonder why the subject cannot 
be presented more from the point of view of 
the receiver or persuadee; perhaps they will 
have to be content with Archbishop Whately’s 
view that the way to protect oneself from per- 
suasion is to learn how to do it, although Ber- 
trand Russell in his book on Power suggested 
possibilities along other lines. Generally speak- 
ing, though, there is nothing in the book that 
the unbending pedagogue could not present to 
his classes with a clear conscience. 

As to teachability, Persuasive Speaking will 
have an edge on The Psychology of Speech. 
Some will complain that the correlation of 
theory and practice will be difficult; but on the 
whole the chapters are designed for assignment 
purposes, the exercises at the end of each chap- 
ter are useful and suggestive, the appendix ma- 
terials can provide the basis for some lively dis- 
cussions. The style has the same, smooth, flow- 
ing quality found in the author's other books 
and articles. In the light of the wealth of ex- 
amples and illustrations, students will find the 
book quite readable. Physically, it is put to- 
gether well, the type is plain, and there are no 
pictures. Those who want a text in persuasive 
speaking would have a hard time finding a bet- 
ter one among present possibilities. 

The question that bothers this reviewer most 
is about the purpose of such a text in college 
classes. The author now has two texts in per- 
suasion, and he promises us a third. How many 
courses may we have in our rhetorical discipline, 
and what shall those courses be? If we con- 
tinue this fragmentation process where shall we 
end? 


In the past administrators have questioned, 
and even yet question, the content value of our 
beginning courses. Too often beginning speech 
courses have been considered a snap, and the 
attention to theory was incidental. Strong texts 
for the beginning course have lately appeared, 
and we are in a position as never before to an- 
swer the administrators and present a good first 
course. Where do we go next? To a course in 
speechmaking? To one in persuasive speak- 
ing? To argumentation? To discussion? To ad- 
vanced public speaking? To extempore speak- 
ing? To all of them one after the other and 
possibly to others? Can we present strong 
courses in all these areas to freshmen and soph- 
omores, or even to juniors and seniors? 


If to juniors and seniors, or even graduates, 
what becomes of other advanced courses such 
as theories or rhetoric, public address, teaching 
of speech, oral interpretation, each of which 
could be split into many separate courses? Then 
do we leave our students ignorant of courses in 
radio, television, dramatic art, voice science, 
pronunciation, and correction? 


Two questions, at least, are posed by such a 
development. One is the proliferation of courses 
in general. One university recently counted 
nearly 4,000 courses, nearly 200 in one depart- 
ment. In the light of the relatively high cost 
of instruction in speech, can we afford courses 
with fine distinctions? The other question is 
the relationship of so many courses to the liberal 
arts tradition. That tradition calls for breadth of 
training, not a professional development. Most 
of our speech work will have to be developed 
within the liberal arts tradition. If in four 
years we permit a student to achieve a liberal 
training, the question is not how much speech 
he shall have, for the limit is set for us; it is 
what courses among many possibilities in speech 
he shall take. 


Maybe we should resolve our question, so far 
as the strictly rhetorical discipline is concerned, 
and as I am told one of our old hands put it, 
by labeling the sequence of our beginning 
courses as speech, more speech, still more speech. 
We probably will not get very far by calling 
one part of our area “subject-centered” and 
another, “audience-centered” (pp. 92, 93; see 
also index). In its finest traditions from Plato 
and Aristotle on, rhetoric has always been au- 
dience-centered. To neglect this point of view 
in any of our speechmaking or discussion 
courses is to teach logic or some other subject, 
not rhetoric. We may need more persuasion, 
not less, in all of our speech courses, but it is 
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doubtful whether we need three separate texts 

in persuasion. How many do we need? 
ELBERT W. HARRINGTON, 
University of South Dakota 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TELEVISION. By Mur- 
ray Bolen. Hollywood, California: Hollywood 
Radio Publishers, Inc., 1950; pp. 270. $6.00. 


RADIO: THE FIFTH ESTATE. Second Edi- 
tion. By Judith C. Waller. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1950; pp. xii+482. 
$4.00. 


RADIO, TELEVISION AND SOCIETY. By 
Charles A. Siepman. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950; pp. viit+410. $4.75. 

Mr. Bolen’s book Fundamentals of Televi- 
sion gives a good overall view of the field of 
television; including a history of television, a 
treatment of the technical aspects of television 
transmission and reception from the layman's 
point of view, production problems, the busi- 
ness side of television, and a glance into the fu- 
ture. The book is clearly written and profusely 
illustrated with fifty pictures and diagrams. 

Radio: The Fifth Estate, Second Edition, is a 
revision of Miss Waller's earlier book published 
in 1946. The book originally developed from 
the courses offered at the NBC Summer Radio 
Institute at Northwestern University. Since 
several persons apparently were responsible for 
the original notes used in the courses, the book 
suffers somewhat from lack of unity. 

The second edition is not materially changed 
from the first. Statistics are brought up to date, 
several deletions are made, and about eight 
pages relating to television are added. 

Those who plan to make radio a career will 
find valuable materials on control of broad- 
casting, program types, radio sales, engineering 
and educational broadcasting. 

Siepman’'s Radio, Television and Society is a 
welcome addition to the written record of the 
field of radio and television. The book, one of 
the most authentic records of the history of 
radio and television, is more specifically a treat- 
ment of the social and psychological impact of 
radio and television on modern society. With 
both of these media of mass communication re- 
sponsibility for their use, growth and develop- 
ment, rests jointly with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the public and the radio 
industry. Siepman is concerned with the fact 
that the public has been negligent in express- 
ing its voice as to what it wants in the way of 
radio fare. This same air of indifference he 


fears will cause television eventually to fall into 
the hands of the commercial sponsor and pro- 
gramming to be dictated by profit rather than 
by sounder motives. 

Siepman devotes his entire book to radio, 
which he views and criticizes as it existed be- 
fore television entered our homes, Television 
has not been a part of our daily living long 
enough to lend itself to lengthy evaluation. 
Nevertheless, one feels that the chapter on tele- 
vision, which is about forty pages, or roughly 
one-tenth of his book, is a caboose added after 
the rest of the book was written. 

Discussion is not limited to radio in the 
United States. Mr. Siepman, who at one time 
was connected with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, examines with considerable in- 
sight the broadcasting systems of Great Britain, 
Canada and Sweden. 

Included in the appendices of the book are 
excerpts from the acts establishing the Federal 
Communications Commission and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The final appendix 
includes suggested research studies, questions 
for discussion, and a list of readings for each 
of the chapters in the book. 

Mr. Siepman’s book dealing with radio's cul- 
tural impact in its quarter-century of existence 
is undoubtedly one of the best critical analyses 
of radio available and the book comes at a most 
opportune time. With television rapidly be- 
coming an important daily influence in our lives, 
we can hope that radio’s mistakes will not be 
repeated. Radio, Television and Society should 
help us to avoid the errors. 

Haroip E. NELSON, 
Pennsylvania State College 


RADIO AND TELEVISION. By Giraud Ches- 
ter and Garnet R. Garrison. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1950; pp. xv +550. $4.75. 
Radio and television are still virtually virgin 

territory in the textbook field. In comparison 

with the texts available relating to other types 
of mass communication, both the quantity 
and quality of the material on radio and 
television are still inadequate. In Radio and 

Television, Professors Chester and Garrison have 

successfully achieved their objective of combin- 

ing in a single text all of the materials required 
for a college course, or courses, in radio and 
television. Selective use of the text makes it 
equally valuable as a source of information 
about radio and for training in radio's funda- 
mental skills. 

The authors have divided their text into three 
sections. Part I, about one-third of the book, 
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is devoted to a discussion of “Radio and Tele- 
vision in Society” and provides excellent intro- 
ductory material about the role these mediums 
serve in the modern world. Part II is entitled 
“Radio and Television in the Studio.” This 
section, which comprises more than half of the 
text, deals with the technical details of radio 
and television. Part III presents “Special As- 
pects and Considerations,” including a much 
needed and thoughtful chapter on “Standards 
of Criticism.” The chapters on television are 
particularly welcome to teachers who recognize 
the urgency of instruction in an area in which 
previous academic training or earlier commer- 
cial experience has not prepared them for cur- 
rent developments. 

The discussion of production problems, in- 
cluding continuity, is noteworthy. Virtually all 
types of continuity writing are outlined and are 
amply illustrated. Projects and exercises ac- 
companying each chapter are practical and 
timely and supplement the expository materials. 
Concreteness is given the text by the frequent use 
of illustrations, plates, charts and tables. The 
book is readable and consistently amplified by 
references to personalities, programs, and events 
which have highlighted American broadcasting 
in recent years. There is an excellent glossary 
of terms, and the authors have provided an in- 
clusive bibliography. 

The very fact that this text does cover the 
entire field of radio and television emphasizes 
one of its weaknesses. No single course in radio 
could possibly encompass even a_ substantial 
portion of its contents. If it is to be used for 
a specific course, say in Production or Program- 
ming, not enough material is provided to form 
an adequate basis for a semester's work. This 
criticism does not minimize the excellence of 
the book, but rather underlines a dilemma fre- 
quently encountered in the college curriculum 
in radio. 

A second difficulty, which the authors have 
not successfully overcome, is inherent in the 
medium of radio itself. This is the element 
of timeliness or immediacy, which radio con- 
tinuity must have and which radio writing 
with any measure of universality soon loses 
when put between the covers of a book. Most 
instructors in radio will prefer to obtain day 
before yesterday's discarded continuity from 
the local radio station for classroom work. It 
may lack literary merit, but it will possess the 
radio essential—timeliness. 


The authors do not mention in their preface 
the value of “Radio and Television” as an in- 
dispensable reference book for all courses in 


radio at the college level. It may be that they 
are unduly modest. For while teachers must 
accept it with reservations as an answer to text- 
book problems, it offers an authoritative and 
ready source of study plans, a sound check on 
procedures, and a comprehensive fund of infor- 
mation. 
MARTHA Boyer, 


Lindenwood College 


STURGIS STANDARD CODE OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY PROCEDURE. By Alice F. Stur- 
gis. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1950; pp. xxv+268. $2.50. 

There is a need today for special emphasis 
on the importance of the fundamental concepts 
of the democratic process. Of utmost significance 
is a clear understanding of the values of free 
and fair debate, the right of the majority to 
decide, and the right of the minority to be pro- 
tected. 

Sturgis has provided a means by which to 
achieve this objective. Her book is more than 
a mere manual of procedures. Besides codifying 
the rules of currently accepted parliamentary 
law, the author has presented an exposition of 
the fundamental concepts underlying the rules. 


The three parts of the book include (1) a 
discussion of fundamental principles, (2) an 
explanation of the structure and purposes of 
parliamentary organizations, and (3) a detailed 
reference guide to motions. 

This book is outstanding in three respects. 
First it is a thoroughly competent, modern and 
authoritative code, the result of a project in 
which an advisory committee of eighteen of the 
most experienced leaders in organization work 
have aided the author by making available a 
wide variety of materials and ideas. Another 
novel feature of authoritative workmanship is 
the citation in notes of about one hundred and 
fifty court decisions bearing upon the legality 
of procedures advocated. 

A second outstanding feature of the work 
is its breadth of scope. A significant contribu- 
tion is made in Part I, which presents the phil- 
osophy or rationale basic to parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Throughout the work, the presentation 
of each part of the code is accompanied by the 
reasons for its validity or usefulness. 

A third feature is the presentation of the 
parliamentary process in a clear and under- 
standable manner. Examples and hypothetical 
instances are given frequently. Each type of 
motion is treated as to purpose, form, explana- 
tion (reasons for its usefulness) and effect. The 
book is neatly organized, but does not suffer 
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from “‘formitis,” as do so many of the hand- 
books which one meets in these times of educa- 
tion via abstracts. 

Sturgis Standard Code of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure could well be considered for adoption 
as a text for a college course in Parliamentary 
Procedure; it would serve admirably as a refer- 
ence work for any course in which parliamentary 
procedure is given some attention; it is worth 
the attention of a member of any parliamentary 
organization who is interested in achieving the 
purposes of his group efficiently and within 
the spirit of the democratic process. 

Kim _ GIFFIN, 
University of Kansas 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL SPEECH. By 
Clara Krefting Mawhinney and Harley A. 
Smith. New York: American Book Co., 1950; 
pp. viit+222. $2.80. 

The task of relating textbook theories to prac- 
tical needs often falls entirely on the speech 
teacher in cases where the textbook is so in- 
volved in principles and technical information 
as to lose sight of the forest because of the 
trees. The merit in this new text by Mawhin- 
ney and Smith is in its objective of offering to 
students in, or planning, a business or profes- 
sional career a compact, complete, and relatively 
sensible text to assist them in meeting the speech 
situations they are likely to face. 

This text is not intended for a general course 
in speech. The problems presented and solu- 
tions suggested are for the student who wants 
practical advice for each level of speech situa- 
tion from the conversation through the inter- 
view, to group conferences and discussions. It 
is not a manual for success in ten easy lessons, 
but the book offers suggestions which the poten- 
tial readers can follow intelligently. On the 
other hand, speech theory is not ignored nor 
drastically revised. The basic speech factors of 
thought, language, voice, and action are familiar 
to speech training from the earliest texts. It is 
the application of these factors specifically to 
business and professional speech which consti- 
tutes a worthwhile contribution of the authors. 


The chapters on special speech situations, for 
example, the after-dinner speech, speeches of 
welcome, response, and introduction, are well- 
organized. The authors spared no effort in mak- 
ing the material interesting, helpful, and il- 
lustrative of the problems which leaders in busi- 
ness and professions face and often cannot 
meet effectively. 

Depending upon one’s philosophy for speech 
training, a section of the earlier chapters faces 


possible criticism. In presenting the foundation 
of effective personality development in_ rela- 
tionship to the speech factors of thought, lan- 
guage, voice, and action, the authors develop 
the concept of emotional stability and behavior. 
In this regard, they stress the theme that self- 
analysis and improvement are necessary before 
the individual can become an effective speaker. 
The assumption in this connection is that every 
person is in some way maladjusted and may 
even require psychoanalysis. A novice in speech 
training might be discouraged by this approach 
and assume that the combination of psychiatry 
and speech would be too involved to attempt. 
Later sections of the book simplify this concept, 
but a wrong impression might be gained at 
first. 

On the whole, this text is excellent for the 
special field of business and professional speak- 
ing and can be recommended as an example 
of the practical usefulness of speech training. 

Eart R. Cain, 
St. Louis University 


NEW TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE SPEECH. 
By Robert T. Oliver and Rupert L. Cortright. 
(Third edition). New York: Dryden 
1950; pp. 503. $3.75. 

Responding to the suggestions of users of the 
earlier editions, the authors have created two 
completely new chapters on “The Speech for 
A Special Occasion” and “Speech Via the New 
Media”; augmented substantially the materials 
on parliamentary procedure, visual aids, and 
the speeches to inspire and to entertain; re- 
placed many old references, model speeches, and 
examples; and reorganized and rewritten many 
other sections. Together, authors and publish- 
er produced a better designed book; 
“open” type, more “leaded” lines, more bold- 
face rubrics, a better quality of paper, and over 
four times as many illustrations provide a more 
attractive format and better readability. 

Representative of the scope and utility of the 
book are the helpful discourses on “ethical 
problems in speech,” “the social nature of 
speech,” “the role of the listener,” and “con- 
versational quality”; the interesting hints about 
“phrasing a title,” “memorable phrasing,” and 
“recording speech materials”; and the useful 
aids on parliamentary procedure, social conver- 
sation, interviews, and the use of the micro- 
phone. Abundant allusions to history and liter- 
ature and numerous quotations from Aristotle 
to Churchill sprinkle the text. 


Press, 


more 


” 


Most of the words in the 1946 edition which 
emphasized the social aspects of speech (Q/S 
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XXXIII:389) are retained; the emphasis, how- 
ever, seems to have shifted to public speaking. 
Discussion and conversational skill (p. 1392; p. 
97) are recommended as improving a student's 
skill in public speaking and seven chapters are 
devoted more specifically to the art. This revi- 
sion, then, must compete with other omnibus 
texts and surrender part of its uniqueness in 
treating speech as a social function. 

Readers may raise these varied questions: 
If motivation is self-persuasion (p. 452), is not 
the chapter on the speech personality incon- 
sistent in implying that “troublesome inhibi- 
tions” such as daydreaming and boasting can be 
dispelled by ordering and forbidding? Since 
the Dewey problem-solving sequence is vital to 
discussion, why is it explained in Ch. 17 (speech 
to convince) rather than in Ch. 6 (discussion)? 
Is not parliamentary procedure a “group activ- 
ity”? Could not the use of visual aids and the 
study of the new media be grouped together 
under “audio-visual” aids? Since words like 
“faulty projection” and “lisp” are unexplained, 
does the “Speech Criticism Chart” emerge from 
the text? 

More authors could well promote such worth- 
while features of “New Training” as the an- 
notated bibliographies used in many sections, 
the notes on a speech on “values” (p. 246) 
which help indicate its personal and social con- 
text, acknowledgments to students (1946 edi- 
tion), and the use of new research on listening 
and visual aids. 

Wayne L. Britton, 
San Francisco State College 


THE ART OF BIBLICAL PREACHING. Faris 
Daniel Whitesell. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Sondervan Publishing House, 1950; pp. 160. 
$2.00. 


THE CRAFT OF SERMON ILLUSTRATION. 
A Source Book for Ministers. W. E. Sangster. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950; pp. 
125. $2.50. 

Seldom do we find in this journal reviews of 
present-day products in the field of preaching. 
Preaching is an important phase of public ad- 
dress, and the many theological schools of our 
country will have to place a great deal more 
stress on speech in preaching if the standards 
of preaching are to be raised to a higher level. 
The Art of Biblical Preaching is a trumpet 
call into the “wilderness” of preaching for 
a return to the original practice designated 
by preaching, namely to tell men: “Thus saith 
the Lord.” Dr. Whitesell shows clearly that for 


him the Word of the Lord is the Bible. In 
stressing its importance he makes the observa- 
tion: “Even the godless world expects the 
preacher to be a Biblical preacher, though it 
may pay but little heed to his message.” In 
stressing the importance of it he gives an ex- 
planation of what it is, and enumerates advan- 
tages both for the preacher and the hearer. The 
author gives a clear and brief definition of 
various methods that might be used in Biblical 
preaching. 

In laying down principles for good Biblical 
preaching the author reiterates the principle ad- 
vocated by Quintilian when he states, “The 
preacher must be a good sermon before he can 
preach as he ought.” He also stresses the fact 
that even the good Biblical preacher’s prepara- 
tion must include the study of many subjects, 
theology, history, psychology, science, literature, 
poetry, philosophy, biography, economics, sociol- 
ogy, modern languages—all will be useful and 
helpful, just so he does not neglect the Bible. 
In his chapter on “Aids for the Best Biblical 
Preaching” Dr. Whitesell touches lightly on the 
personality of the Biblical preacher, yet he 
places it next to the preaching of the truth. 
He states that one can improve his personality 
by doing something about his clothing, appear- 
ance, health, friendliness and wholesomeness, 
instead of suggesting to do something about it 
through his speech. Generally one could say 
that Dr. Whitesell’s efforts are worth the reading 
from the inspirational angle rather than fur- 
nishing much assistance for one who is already 
a Biblical preacher and who would be interested 
in the development of Biblical preaching as an 
art. Art in speech is still the harmonious com- 
bination of principles and personality. 

Everyone is interested in “how to do a thing” 
or at least how someone has done a certain 
thing effectively. Dr. Sangster, in The Craft of 
Sermon Illustration, approaches his subject from 
that angle. Illustrations help people to remem- 
ber sermons, particularly the lessons of the ser- 
mon. On this Dr. Sangster’s interpretation is 
true to the purpose of the sermon. He states: 
“Sermons, of course, are not preached to be 
remembered; they are preached to be translated. 
When they have gone into character they can 
be cheerfully forgotten, but during the period 
of translation it is not unimportant that they 
be remembered.” Many a preacher is bothered 
as to the source of illustrations. This author 
gives the advice, “If the preacher educates his 
intuition for illustration, he need never look 
for them. They will look for him.” Dr. Sang- 
ster’s warning against the overuse of poetry and 
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prose is very much in place, yet we agree with 
him that the use of hymn stanzas (properly 
read or quoted from memory) have a frequent 
and rightful place. 

Generally we find Dr. Sangster’s book a valu- 
able contribution toward abilities which have 
been rather difficult for many preachers to ac- 
quire. His suggestions ought to prove helpful. 
Although it is true that the author often clothes 
his ideas with words and phraseology which 
will force the rapid reader to reread certain 
sections, the diligent perusal of this valuable 
and concise treatment will be worth the effort. 

Pau J. Retr, 


Concordia Seminary 
. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO STAGE: A HISTORY. 
By Edmond M. Gagey. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950; pp. 264. $3.50. 

If, as historian Toynbee propounds, the height 
of human achievement is somehow directly 
related to the difficulty with which that achieve- 
ment is consummated, the people of San Fran- 
cisco have written a noteworthy chapter in 
the history of the American Theatre. Gagey 
has set down a detailed chronicle of the San 
Francisco stage which, through its one hundred 
years of existence, has met every challenge of 
adversity and risen to new heights after each 
encounter. Theatres were built, only to burn 
and be rebuilt in an almost endless cycle. City- 
wide fires, the Civil War, recurrent cataclysmic 
financial depressions, hotly contested law suits 
and Sunday Blue Laws had only momentary de- 
terrent effects in the struggle to create theatre. 
One month after the great earthquake of 1906 
San Franciscans were enjoying their favorite 
plays again, and in less than a year they were 
patronizing no less than six new theatres which 
had been erected. Something there was in the 
make-up of these early Americans which would 
not let theatre be denied. 

The theatre historian is in an enviable posi- 
tion to picture the way of life of the people 
about whom he writes. One usually has but 
to look at the life depicted on the stage of any 
particular period to discover the values, the 
taboos, the desires and dreams which make up 
the social milieu. The often over-romanticized 
picture of the people of the American West 
wresting a way of life from the wilderness is a 
thing we remember with pride. Gagey makes it 
clear that the tremendous zest for living which 
animated the settlement of California found its 
way into the San Francisco theatre. And a 
swashbuckling theatre it must have been! Where 
else would one find a theatre treasurer losing 


the week's box office receipts at “monte,” a 
child super cursing the female lead on stage in- 
stead of reading his one line of dialogue, bou- 
quets thrown to the heroine with diamond rings 
attached, a prominent actress challenging an 
editor to a duel with pills (one to contain 
poison, the other not) to be chosen from a pill 
box, producers on tour in mining towns earning 
enough to pay the actors by playing poker with 
the miners after the performance, a six-year-old 
child playing Hamlet? With such carefully 
chosen details, Gagey senses the spirit of the 
times in the theatre, and makes one wish he had 
included even more of such details. 

Titans from California’s past evidently served 
as guardian angels to this colorful, phoenix 
theatre: Thomas Maguire, for fifty years a bold 
entrepreneur who made and lost a dozen for- 
tunes; Dr. D. J. Robinson, his bitter rival; 
John McCullough, a brilliant actor-producer; 
and David Belasco, who, standing with spear 
in hand in the wings, watched with a keen 
young eye. From the stage of San Francisco 
came actors who later became nationally famous 
artists: Lotta Crabtree, the Booths, Helena 
Modjeska, John McCullough, James Stark, Mrs. 
Kirby, Lawrence Barrett, and many others. Most 
of the world’s greatest actors were drawn to the 
fabulous West at least once in their careers. 
The “divine” Sarah was there on four different 
tours, and Duse, and Coquelin, and. Lillie Lang- 
try, and Lola Montez, and Henry Irving, and 
Ellen Terry, and several others. In addition 
Gagey pauses to trace the theatrical activity of 
a host of lesser known Californians. Detailed 
accounts of their specific contributions to the 
San Francisco Stage are given. 


Not only were San Franciscans insistent that 
a theatre be available to them at all times, but 
they were equally insistent that the theatre offer 
them a wide variety of dramatic genre. Con- 
sequently their dramatic fare through the years 
represented a wide range of theatrical taste. 
Minstrelsy was always popular. There were, 
often running simultaneously, “tableaux viv- 
ants,” panoramas in which scenic effects were 
revealed by unrolling hundreds of feet of 
painted canvas, concerts, vaudeville and variety, 
opera, pantomime, burlesque drama and opera, 
and legitimate drama. 


For students interested in both the San Fran- 
cisco stage and the American stage as a whole, 
Gagey provides many descriptions of the theatre 
buildings of the times. He quotes newspaper 
accounts of the decor, stage dimensions and 
equipment. He outlines the prevailing box 
office and advertising policies. He presents con- 
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temporary reviews of the acting and illustrates 
profusely with photographs of the dramatic 
stars at the peak of their greatness. He describes 
hundreds of plays presented through the years. 
Finally, he includes a short evaluation of the 
impact of all of these on the public and points 
to the changes in dramatic taste with the pro- 
gression of time. 

Interesting sidelight details occur throughout 
the book. The famous San Francisco Chronicle 
began evidently as a dramatic news sheet in 
1865, serving as a house organ for certain 
theatres in lieu of programs. With the advent 
of the continental telegraph, theatre managers 
began announcing the latest news from their 
stages as early as 1860, anticipating the modern 
newsreel and newscast by some fifty years. The 
first San Francisco theatre completely lighted 
by gas was erected in 1856, and the first theatre 
to be lighted by electricity was built twenty 
years later. A theatrical tour of Australia was 
evidently a standard way for an actor or pro- 
ducer to recoup his financial misfortunes in San 
Francisco. 

Though Gagey skillfully makes his 
through one hundred years of San Francisco 
theatre, two limiting factors seem evident to 
this reviewer. First, it is the unique method of 
the historian, it would seem, to gain access to 
the original source of historical data, test their 
accuracy and proceed to reconstruct the his- 
torical phenomena from them. The historian 
may then generalize to the extent to which 
the integrity of such historical data allow. 
Gagey very properly, in title page, preface and 
bibliography, acknowledges his great indebted- 
ness to a six-hundred page effort in research 
entitled, Annals of the San Francisco Stage, 
written in 1937 by several authors under the 
auspices of the Federal Theatre Project. Gagey 
points out that such a compendious manuscript 
of composite research and authorship is bound 
to contain some factual errors, and states that 
he has made every effort to correct such errors. 
He goes on to say, “As [ have not-had access 
to the original sources, however, others may 
have escaped me.” This would seem to be a 
rather severe qualification of any historical 
method, and it forced this reviewer to wonder 
just which facts could be accepted as historically 
true. Actually, the book might be more proper- 
ly called a condensation of the earlier Federal 
Theatre research manuscript. A great part of 
the book describes in considerable detail the 


way 


experiences of many lesser artists on the San 
Francisco stage. In the opinion of this reviewer 


the author could have made a more severe 


selection of historical detail. This would have 
allowed more opportunity for the verification 
of the historical data. It also occurred to this 
reader that the author might well have sub- 
stituted other material for the account of the 
lesser figures of the San Francisco stage. For ex- 
ample, San Francisco is one of America’s most 
international cities. A consideration would have 
been desirable of the theatrical activity of the 
foreign immigrants who settled in large num- 
bers in San Francisco. 


The second limitation is that Gagey’s treat- 
ment of the San Francisco stage after the turn 
of the century seems somewhat anticlimactical. 
The last fifty years are covered in the final 
chapter of twenty-two pages. Perhaps this is 
because, as Gagey indicates, the twentieth cen- 
tury California Theatre is essentially a history 
of Broadway during the corresponding period. 
San Francisco, unable to develop a first class 
original drama of its own, admitted the supe- 
riority of Broadway by importing drama from 
the East. This, of course, was not unique with 
San Francisco, for it became the pattern of 
almost all American drama. Gagey laments the 
capitulation of “genuine” drama in the phoenix 
city “to the cheap standardization of the moving 
picture.” It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
the motion pictures represent as genuine a form 
of dramatic art as the stage play, and that a 
closer relation probably exists between the 
spirit of the San Francisco stage and the spirit 
which has motivated the Hollywood phenome- 
non than Gagey cares to state. The urge for 
novelty and sensation which Gagey sees mani- 
fested in the extremely popular melodrama on 
the San Francisco stage may have found a new 
expression in the unparalleled melodramatic 
scenarios of the cinema. Viewed in this respect, 
Hollywood's prodigious growth represents an 
unbroken continuity of dramatic effort by the 
theatrically-minded people of California. 

In spite of these two limitations, the reviewer 
believes that the book accomplishes its purpose 
of throwing light on an interesting and little- 
known aspect of the American Theatre. It 
should find many interested readers, particular- 
ly among the theatrically-interested people of 
California. Students of the history of the 
American Stage should find the book valuable 
as a secondary source. 

Haroip L. Hayes, 
University of Minnesota 
(Duluth Branch) 


DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF THE NEOCLASSIC 
AGE. Edited by Henry Hitch Adams and 
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Baxter Hathaway. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1950; pp. xix+412. $5.50. 

This collection gathers together selections 
from the well known dramatic critics between 
1660 and 1773 and adds interesting and val- 
uable material that is littke known, some of 
which has never before appeared in convenient 
form. All of the critics, with the exception 
of the German Lessing, are British or French. 
The work of famous and influential critics like 
Corneille, Rapin, Dryden, Dennis, Voltaire, and 
Diderot is pretty well represented, though no 
reader is ever satisfied by excerpts from his fa- 
vorite. The editors explain their reluctant omis- 
sion of Samuel Johnson, but offer no explana- 
tion for omitting Racine and Moliére. ‘The 
admittedly arbitrary starting date of 1660 rules 
out such neoclassical stalwarts as d’Aubignac 
and Chapelain. Among the valuable criticisms 
that have hitherto been difficult of access are 
extracts from Le Bossu (1675), La Motte (1730), 
Fontenelle (1742), and Sebastien Mercier (17793). 
Ihe editors have provided readable English 
translations of all the French excerpts. Some 
readers will wish that they had also provided 
English translations of the many Latin quota- 
tions that appear throughout the volume. 

The editors, with a commendable desire to 
exhibit the philosophical background of drama 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
have been tempted to include material that be- 
longs to aesthetic rather than to dramatic crit- 
icism. In my opinion, the excerpts from Du 
Bos’ Critical Reflections on Poetry and Painting 
(1719) and from Samuel Richardson's Postcript 
to Clarissa (1748) are justified, but I am not so 
sure about those from Francis Hutcheson, Le- 
vesque de Pouilly, and Edmund Burke. 


This anthology, then, should prove useful to 
the student of drama and dramatic criticism. I 
cannot commend the editor's brief introduction 
so highly, however, for I find several misleading 
statements there. For example, we are told that 
at the Restoration the dramatic Rules “sprang 
to life full-blown, like Minerva from  Jove’s 
head.” The editors must know better, to be 
sure, but such a sweeping denial of a century 
and a half of critical labor in Italy, Spain, 
France, and England, is dangerous doctrine. We 
are also told that the “Modern” dramatist could 
forsake the “Ancients” and “imitate Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, and Jonson or, perhaps, follow their 
practice of not imitating anybody.” Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, and Jonson never imitated anybody, 
never imitated Seneca, Plautus, Terence, and 
the Italian poets? Furthermore, we are told 
that in the Restoration “unfortunately comedy 


did not have the critical backing of authority.” 
The very critics selected here refute such a 
statement. On pp. 127-129, for example, we 
find Rapin’s summary of “the most important 
rules of comedy” with specific reference to the 
practice of Menander and Terence. Was not 
John Dennis’ attack (part of which is printed 
on pp. 208-210) on Steele’s sentimental comedy 
backed by critical authority? Dennis certainly 
thought so. Even George Farquhar, who jibed 
at the moth-eaten tomes of Aristotle, Horace, 
Scaliger, and other famous critics, knew better 
than to discount altogether the Rules and the 
authorities. We may read what Farquhar said 
on p. 227 of Dramatic Essays of the Neoclassic 
Age: 

But are there no Rules, no Decorums, to 
be observed in comedy? Must we make the 
conditions of the English stage a state of 
anarchy? No, sir—for there are extremes in 
irregularity as dangerous to an author as 
too scrupulous a deference to criticism. 

The reader of this collection may enjoy and 
profit from the critics represented, but he 
should always keep in mind that the dramatic 
theory and practice of the neoclassicists was 
deeply rooted in the theory and practice of 
the sixteenth century, which in turn owed much 
to the ancients. The editors, in their introduc- 
tion, have not sufficiently emphasized, or so it 
seems to me, the continuity of dramatic criti- 
cism from the sixteenth through the eighteenth 
centuries. 

MARVIN T. HERRICK, 
University of Illinois 


READING POETRY. By Fred B. Millett. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950; pp. xii+ 
260. $2.00. 


READING FICTION. By Fred B. Millett. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950; pp. x+269. 
$2.00. 


READING DRAMA. By Fred B. Millett. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950; pp. x+252. 
$2.00. 

This trilogy is surprising—and different. No 
attempt has been made to present a historical 
survey, or an analysis based on the types of lit- 
erature, or a “taste” of all the important authors. 
Neither is an “omnibus” treatment intended. 
The point of view is “new” and a refreshing one 
to find in the field of literature where scholars 
have been attempting to be comprehensive and/or 
profound. Professor Millett, director of the 
Honors College, Wesleyan University, says 
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“while training in the historical study of litera- 
ture is obviously appropriate for all scholars 
and some teachers, training in the rigorous an- 
alysis of the aesthetic values of literature is what 
is most needed by students who, we hope, will 
become habitual readers of good literature.” 
Presented as A Method of Analysis with Se- 
lections for Study, each book begins with a se- 
lection (forty-six to eighty-eight pages) on the 
Elements. This is followed by the selections, 
commentaries, and questions, after which comes 
Appendix A: The Study of Literature (almost 
identical in all three books) and Appendix B: 
The Values of Poetry (or Fiction, or Drama). 


Reading Poetry begins with seven Elements 
chapters in sixty-six pages. They deal with Sub- 
stance, Structure, Rhythm, Sound-Pattern, Im- 
agery, Figures and Symbols, and Directions for 
the Analysis. Poems, Commentaries, and Ques- 
tions follow and are arranged according to Nar- 
rative Poems, Poems of Characterization, De- 
scriptive Poems, Poems of Feeling and Emotion, 
and Philosophical Poems. The textual materi- 
als are stimulating and fresh; the style is conver- 
sational. Professor Millett’s enthusiasm will help 
one overlook the occasional overly personal re- 
actions. The poetry selections are purposely not 
extensive, but the fifty-one poems are notably 
successful in carrying out the author's “attempt 
to select texts worthy of close analysis.” They 
are truly challenging in the best sense. More 
“moderns” appear that one would ordinarily ex- 
pect. Because of the point of view behind their 
selection, they fit comfortably and significantly 
among the other first-rate selections. In many 
cases the questions that appear at the end of 
each poem are helpful. Sometimes, however, 
they may lead to frustration. If they need to be 
asked (and they do), more “clues” should be giv- 
en to get a student looking for a solution. Per- 
haps it is intended that the teacher should get 
the thinking started (in which case the ques- 
tions are not needed). 


As mentioned, Reading Fiction and Reading 
Drama follow the same general plan as Reading 
Poetry. The ten short stories are well chosen 
(Anderson, Hemingway, Mansfield, Boyle, Wel- 
ty, Conrad, James, Faulkner, Collier, and Kafka). 
The plays include “A Farewell Supper,” Schnitz- 
ler; “The Will,” Barrie; “Riders to the Sea,” 
Synge; “Cathleen ni Houlihan,” Yeats; “The 
Long Christmas Dinner,” Wilder; and the three- 
act “Beyond the Horizon,” O'Neill. The com- 
mentaries and questions are longer and are 
likely to be more helpful in these two books. 

Probably some comment should be made con- 
cerning the chapters on Directions for the An- 


alysis of Poetry/Fiction/Drama. As developed, 
such analyses would seem to require exhausting 
work as well as exhaustive study. However, this 
reviewer believes they are intended to involve 
only the sort of study any good interpretation 
class engages in every day. The books present a 
foundation upon which good teaching may be 
done. Let us hope no one takes the directions 
too determinedly for the study of all selections. 
Especially is this true when reading drama or 
fiction. In these cases, the reviewer believes the 
directions for analysis should be largely for the 
teacher. That sort of intensive study which 
opens avenues of increasing significance and 
pleasure when reading poetry may be deadening 
when applied to the reading of drama and fic- 
tion. Only as they approach the connotative 
suggestiveness of poetry would they need such 
intensive study. 

The modern teacher of oral interpretation 
will find himself very much at home with pro- 
fessor Millett’s “intensive reading’’ approach— 
perhaps more than most “regular” teachers of 
literature. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
these books will not serve those who want every- 
thing in one text. Instead, they offer an ex- 
cellent introduction with examples for study, 
and prepare the student to read freely in the 
world of literature that exists outside the text. 

Wittiam B. McCoarp, 
University of 
Southern California 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH DRAMA. 
An Anthology. Edited by Gerald Eades Bent- 
ley. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1950; pp. vilit+82g. $6.50. 


THE BRITISH DRAMA. A Handbook and 
Brief Chronicle. By Alan S. Downer. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950; pp. 
xi+397. $3.00. 

In considering an anthology for adoption we 
ask, What are the plays in it? The twenty-three 
represented in The Development of English 
Drama are The Deluge, Abraham and _ Isaac, 
The Second Shepherd’s Play, Everyman, Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay, Faustus, The Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday, The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, The Alchemist, The White Devil, The 
Wild-Goose Chase, "Tis Pity She’s a Whore, 
The Indian Queen, All for Love, Love for Love, 
The Way of the World, The London Merchant, 
The West Indian, She Stoops to Conquer, The 
School for Scandal, London Assurance, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
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It is reasonable that Shakespeare and Shaw 
are omitted, though the latter and Wilde were 
exact contemporaries. But should there be two 
plays of Congreve and none of Farquhar? 
Should eighteenth-century “sentimental comedy” 
(the forerunner of nineteenth century melodra- 
ma) be included, and its successor not be? 
Where is Tom Robertson? Such questions indi- 
cate the insoluble dilemmas that every anthol- 
ogist faces: he wants to be inclusive but has not 
the space; he wants some fresh mounts instead 
of the old warhorses, but he has to include the 
latter. Compromises are inevitable, as here. 
Professor Bentley has edited the texts freely 
and added “hundreds of stage directions” so as 
to enable “undergraduates to follow the plays 
easily.” His biographical notes and introduc- 
tions are brief and excellent for their purpose. 
There is a brief bibliography. 

Professor Downer’s book, The British Drama, 
is also planned for the undergraduate beginner. 
His stated concern is to present the facts of 
literary and stage history so as “to focus atten- 
tion on the development of the drama as a form 
of communication and artistic expression.” He 
writes smoothly and with humor, but perhaps 
at times over the head of an average undergrad- 
uate. His chief emphasis is on what he calls the 
“panoramic” drama—the extended drama of 
the medieval tradition; and he devotes three of 
his eight chapters to its development from the 
early sixteenth century to the Commonwealth. 
Line-drawn illustrations and diagrams assist the 
text. There is a forty-one-page list of suggested 
readings. He carries his survey down to the 
present. 


Both writers show a proper regard for the 
theatre as a medium for the drama, and for the 
drama as only wholly expressed in the theatre. 
At the same time they illustrate a way tradi- 
tional in English departments of introducing 
students to the drama by giving them only 
English plays, most of them second-rate. The 
introductory course is the only one many 
students take, unless they have some Shake- 
speare in addition. The consequence is that 
they get an extremely marginal view of the dra- 
ma as an international art. If any one play may 
be called the progenitor of modern drama, that 
play is not any of Shakespeare's, but Corneille’s 
the Cid, and that derives, of course, from the 
Greeks. French dramatic literature (always ex- 
cepting Shakespeare) is far richer than English. 
If a student is to get but one course in the 
drama, should not such a course deal with the 
greatest dramatists—the Greeks, Shakespeare, the 
seventeenth-century French masters, Ibsen, Shaw, 


and Chekhov—rather than occuping the begin- 
ner with such men as Webster or Dryden or 
Cumberland? 
ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON, 
University of California 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY. An Introduction 
to Drama. By Harold R. Walley. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1950; pp. xviii+699. 
$4.00. 


A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE (FROM 
HENRIK IBSEN TO ARTHUR MILLER). 
Edited by John Gassner. (Revised edition for 
colleges). New York: The Dryden Press, 1950; 
pp. xvit+1120. $5.50. 

Professor Walley’s Book of the Play is, as its 
subtitle indicates, another entrant into the al- 
ready crowded field of texts for beginning dra- 
ma courses. Exactly what type of students the 
text is planned for is not evident. The unwieldy 
amount of over-complicated and opinionated 
personal comment seems to make it unsuitable 
for lower division courses; the paucity of the 
plays included and the occasional dubiousness 
of their choice seem to limit its usefulness in 
upper division courses. 

The book begins with an over-written and 
frequently self-contradictory section on The Art 
of Drama, marked by an over-all lack of a 
sense of proportion or of values and pervaded 
by confusion as to whether the stage is meant 
to convey reality or to conjure up illusion, On 
one page we read: “The purpose of Hamlet ... 
is to give an audience the effect of actually be- 
ing in Hamlet's situation,” on the next: “No 
audience goes to a theatre to encounter reality; 
it goes to beguile itself with a waking dream.” 
Many terms are wrongly defined; few are clear- 
ly defined; the instructor would have to give 
over too much class time to the elucidation or 
the refutation of the editor's remarks. A second 
introduction, The Development of Drama, is 
too generalized and too unconcrete to be of 
much value for the uninitiated student. 

Each of the twelve plays included, we are as- 
sured, is “a masterpiece of its kind”; the twelve 
together form “the more memorable instances” 
of “the abiding achievement of drama.” “Oedipus 
the King,” “Hamlet,” “Twelfth Night,” “The Mis- 
anthrope,” “The Way of the World,” “Phaedra,” 
and “The Playboy of the Western World” are in- 
dubitably masterpieces. The memorability or 
the master-craftsmanship of “An Enemy of the 
People,” “The Sea Gull,” “Desire under the Elms,” 
“The Dream Play” and “Cyrano de Bergerac” is 
dubious. The first six plays are typed reasona- 
bly enough as Classical Tragedy, Romantic Trag- 
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edy, Romantic Comedy, Social Comedy, Comedy 
of Manners, and Tragedy of Sensibility. But the 
Ibsen choice is surely not the ideal example 
of the Problem Play; Chekhov's “Sea Gull” is 
surely something more than Realistic Drama; 
Synge’s comedy something more than Folk Dra- 
ma; one boggles at both adjective and substan- 
tive when “Desire under the Elms” stands for 
Naturalistic Tragedy; surely some easier and 
more frequently staged play than Strindberg’s 
could be found for Symbolistic Drama; and one 
wonders whether The Virtuoso Play (“Cyrano”) 
is a type like the others. 

The introductions to the plays vary in value. 
The best are those to Moliére and Chekhov; 
those to Congreve and Racine are good. One is 
definitely startled by some of the suggestions of 
further examples of types: “Ghosts” as a classical 
tragedy, “Marco’s Millions” as a romantic trag- 
edy, “You Can't Take It With You” as a comedy 
of manners, “The London Merchant,” as a realis- 
tic drama! Possibly influenced by the editor's 
style, one feels he wrests his plays to his pur- 
poses on a Procrustean feather-mattress. 


The volume includes nearly thirty pages of 
over-detailed questions and two short bibliog- 
raphies. 

John Gassner’s Treasury of the Theatre (From 
Henrik Ibsen to Arthur Miller) is obviously 
destined to supplant all its competitors as a 
“core textbook” for courses in contemporary 
drama. Modestly labelled a_ revision of the 
“Ibsen to Odets” volume edited in 1940 by Mr. 
Gassner and two associates, the book is actu- 
ally a completely new one, and the finest yet 
published to represent the drama of the first 
half of the century and its influences. The 
major revision, and the most important one in 
many respects, is, of course, that all of the criti- 
cal material is now from the pen of the single 
editor, and is therefore distinguished through- 
out by his masterly combination of sound schol- 
arship, encyclopaedic knowledge, philosophic 
understanding, keen technical perception, and, 
to use his own phrase, “socio-cultural” grasp of 
theatrical and dramatic problems. This criti- 
cal material includes a general introduction, 
separate longish introductions to the four sec- 
tions—‘“Realism and Naturalism,” “Departures 
from Realism,” “Modern Drama in England and 
Ireland,” and “Modern American Drama”—and a 
critical and analytical preface to each play. In 
addition, the volume includes seventeen fine 
and carefully selected photographs, twenty-one 
more plays than the original volume’s eighteen 
(and one substitution), and revised-to-1950 re- 
presentative playlists and bibliographies. 


Reprinted from the igo edition are Ibsen's 
“Hedda Gabler,” Strindberg’s “The Father,” 
Hauptmann’s “The Weavers,” Chekhov's “The 
Cherry Orchard,” Gorki’s “The Lower Depths,” 
Rostand’s “Cyrano,” Molnar’'s ‘‘Liliom,”’ Pirandel 
lo’s “Six Characters,” Wilde's “Importance,” 
Shaw’s “Candida,” Galsworthy’s “Escape,” Synge’s 
“Riders to the Sea,” Sherriff's “Journey’s End,” 
O'Neill's “Anna Christie,” Stallings and Ander- 
son's “What Price Glory,” Anderson's “Elizabeth 
the Queen,” and Connelly’s “The Green Pa;- 
tures.” “Golden Boy” is substituted for Odets’ 
“Awake and Sing.” Added in the new edition 
are, in Mr. Gassner’s first section, Ibsen's 
“Ghosts,” Becque’s “The Vultures,” Wedekind’s 
“The Tenor,” and Tolstoy's “The Power of 
Darkness”; in his second section, Maeterlinck’s 
“The Intruder,” Strindberg’s “There Are Crimes 
and Crimes,” Capek’s “R. U. R.,”” Lorca’s “Blood 
Wedding,” a selection from Brecht’s “The Pri- 
vate Life of the Master Race,” and Sartre's 
“The Flies”; in the British section, Barrie’s “The 
Admirable Crichton,” Lady Gregory's “The 
Workhouse Ward,” O’Casey’s “The Plough and 
the Stars,” Maugham’s “The Circle,” and Cow- 
ard’s “Blithe Spirit’; and in the American sec- 
tion, O'Neill's “The Hairy Ape,” Wilder's “Our 
Town,” Hellman’s “The Little Foxes,” Saroyan’s 
“My Heart's in the Highlands,” Williams’ “The 
and Miller's “Death of a 


” 


Glass Menagerie, 
Salesman.” 

The inclusiveness of the above list, its com 
bination of conventional and expected choices 
with fresh, intriguing, and otherwise un-get-at- 
able selections like the Coward, the Miller, the 
Lorca, the Brecht, and the Sartre, suggest that 
this is by far the most up-to-date and the rich- 
est anthology of modern drama yet to be pre- 
pared. The material is 
strengthened by the editor's unmatched critical 
treatment, sane, wise, and infinitely suggestive. 
“This,” to quote the mild understatement of a 
Theatre Arts reviewer, “is quite an anthology.” 
It became on publication date a must for any 


wealth of illustrative 


course in twentieth-century drama. 
FE. J. West, 
L’niversity of Colorado 
TESS IN THE THEATRE. ‘Two Dramatiza- 
tions of Tess of the D'Urbervilles by Thomas 
Hardy, one by Lorimer Stoddard. Edited 
with an Introduction by Marguerite Roberts. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1950: 
pp. cvilit225. $4.00. 


As is indicated in the sub-title, this book 
contains three dramatizations of Thomas Hardy's 


Tess of the D'Urbervilles and a long introduc- 
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tion which presents the stage history of Tess 
and discusses Hardy's relation to the theatre. 
The three versions are Hardy's original adapta- 
tion of 1894-5; that of Lorimer Stoddard (1897), 
which was widely played in America by Mrs. 
Fiske; and Hardy's London version of 1925. 

Any student of drama who hopes to get some- 
thing from these dramatizations should begin 
with Hardy’s novel. A study of the three ver- 
sions compared with the novel will yield rich 
fruit for those interested in the problem of 
adapting plays from fiction. It seems to this 
reviewer that the plays are weak as compared 
with the novel. The incidents are disconnected 
and melodramatic, the dialogue is often obvious, 
particularly in exposition and preparation, and 
the characters are at times unmotivated. The 
plays lack the sweep of character and _ back- 
ground that the novel affords. 

Miss Roberts’ long introduction is a scholarly 
piece of work. She gives not only a detailed 
history of Tess in the theatre, including some 
study of a number of other dramatizations of 
the novel, among them a grand opera version— 
but also an interesting picture of the late nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century theatre in 
England. James M. Barrie, J. T. Grein, Wil- 
liam Archer, Henry Arthur Jones, Granville 
Barker, all come into the picture, as do many 
other well-known and less well-known producers 
and actors, 

It is to be doubted if any of the dramatic 
versions here given would still be effective in 
the theatre. However, the student of play- 
writing and of theatre history will find here 
some valuable material. 

Craupe L. SHAVER, 
Louisiana State University 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Fif- 
teen Great Stories Adapted for Royalty-Free 


Performance. By Walte: Hackett. With an 
Introduction by Norman Corwin. Boston: 
Plays, Inc., 1950; pp. ix+277. $2.75. 


THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL. By Kath- 
arine Anne Ommanney and Pierce C. Om- 
manney. (Revised edition). New York: Harp- 
er and Brothers, 1950; pp. xvit+571. $2.40. 
Hackett’s Radio Plays for Young People con- 

tains fifteen selected scripts which have been 

produced over the air. Rehearsals and pro- 
duction have helped minimize the need for 
smoothing transitions and production changes. 

Each play is an adaptation of a classic, and each 

keeps a remarkable unity, preserving the es- 

sence of mood, plot, and theme. 
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The pieces are excellently chosen. If the 
twenty-one page dramatization were a student's 
first introduction to Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities he could not be content until he had 
read the whole novel. What could be a better 
story for radio production than Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s “The Necklace”? “The Young Man with 
the Cream Tarts,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
should offer the zealous radio workshop group a 
challenge to create characterizations, sound ef- 
fects, and musical aids of the highest quality. 
In this book are classics as familiar as Wash- 
ington Irving's “Rip Van Winkle” and as strange 
(though less familiar) as Edward Everett Hale's 
“My Double and How He Undid Me.” 


Norman Corwin’s keen, thought-provoking 
introduction to the volume justly praises the 
work for its attempt to have radio and television 
acquaint youth with worthwhile literature, the 
time for which is now appropriated by the 
“bang-bang of whodunits and the endless chas- 
ings of hoss opera.” 


The Ommanney book, The Stage and the 
School, has 571 pages of sound, well-reorganized 
material that should appeal to high school 
youngsters because it covers the wide field of 
drama and dramatics without being too gen- 
eral or too tedious. This second revised edi- 
tion is brought up to date by its former author 
and her nephew, and is much more complete. 
In addition, many sections have been reworked 
and restated in more meaningful language. 


As an improvement over the earlier edition, 
The Stage and the School treats each area of 
dramatic art as it relates to and influences other 
areas. The places of radio, television, and the 
cinema are given more emphasis, and their cur- 
rent influence is considered throughout rather 
than in isolated units. The activities, assign- 
ments, and discussion problems are interesting, 
helpful, and free from busy work. 


A most valuable section of the book is the 
appendices with their listings of films, record- 
ings, and hints for teaching dramatics. Stu- 
dents should be especially grateful for the hon- 
est, straight-forward discussion, Considering a 
Career on Stage, Screen, Radio, or Television. 


MARGARET PARRET, 
Illinois State Normal University 


HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL SPEAK- 
ER. A Brief, Practical Text for Adults. By 
Harold P. Zelko. New London, Connecticut: 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1950; pp. xi+ 
i160. $2.50. 
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NOTES ON HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESS- 
FUL SPEAKER. An Effective Speech Train- 
ing Notebook. New London, Connecticut: 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1950; pp. 40. 
$.50. 


INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE FOR DEVELOPING 
SUCCESSFUL SPEAKERS. A Practical Guide 
for Conducting Twelve Training Sessions. 
New London, Connecticut: National Fore- 
men’s Institute, 1950; pp. 112. $5.00. 


The average class of adults, whether made up 
of community, industrial or other kindred spir- 
its, usually shows a marked heterogeneity of 
previous educational experience. Unfortunately, 
many textbooks and other teaching aids avail- 
able for such persons are written by laymen who 
have little knowledge of sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples. Professional writers, on the other hand, 
have written for adult classes as though they 
were made up of college graduates. Professor 
Zelko happily seems to have avoided both ex- 
tremes in preparing his text and helps. From 
his academic background he has brought a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
both teaching and public address. In his writ- 
ing he aims constantly at the understanding of 
the adult student. [Illustrations are derived 
from the office, home, or factory—not from the 
campus. While the great public speakers of 
the age are frequently referred to as examples, 
there are also many references to the types of 
speakers with whom we all come into contact 
everyday. The language used is that of the 
layman. Sentences are generally short and in 
the active voice. Much bold face type, as well 
as italics, is used to point up important ideas. 
All of this makes for easy reading. 


The textbook proper is divided into three 
parts: Your Speech Is Important, with two 
chapters; Making Your Speech Effective, six 
chapters; and Speaking in Different Situations, 
four chapters. Part 2 in particular should be 
pleasing to the college-trained teacher of speech, 
for here, expressed in concise, clear terms, are 
the principles of public address which are 
stressed so repeatedly in public school and col- 
lege classes. The forty-two pages of Part 3 
attempt the large task of covering the whole 
field of public address from Informing, Per- 
suading, and Radio, to Conference and Selling. 
The author, however, at no time seems to be 
trying to give more than a sample of what one 
needs to know for each speaking experience. 
In each case suitable reference is made to ideas 
previously covered in Part 2. 


The Appendix contains a Sample Foreman’s 
Speech, a Parliamentary Procedure Table, ap- 
praisal forms, Suggested Practice Projects, and 
Selected References. The last item is one not 
generally found in such textbooks, and is per- 
haps the most obvious clue to the author's 
identity as a college professor. The references, 
however, are excellent and would be a distinct 
advantage for the serious student who wants to 
continue to study speech after his short course 
ends. 

Notes on How to Become a Successful Speaker 
is designed to serve the student as an aid in self- 
analysis, consideration of subjects for speeches, 
preparation and evaluation of speeches and con- 
ferences. The usual Introduction, Body, and 
Conclusion are supplanted by the more direct 
Who Cares? Prove It! Explain It! Get Down to 
Cases! and What Should I Do? 

The Instructor’s Guide will be welcomed not 
only by the new teacher of adults who hasn't 
many ideas on how to proceed, but also by the 
more experienced teacher who is looking for 
another approach. Its content has been de- 
rived from Professor Zelko’s many years’ ex- 
perience in teaching adults in college extension, 
government, business, industry, and community 
classes, and from related surveys and analyses. 
The Guide is planned for a course of twelve 
two-hour sessions with fifteen or twenty stu- 
dents. 

WituiaM S. Tacey, 
University of Pittsburgh 


SPEECH PROJECT AND DRILL BOOK. By 
Leroy T. Laase. (Revised edition). Dubuque: 
William C. Brown Company, 1950; pp. ix+ 


255. $2.25. 


The manual here considered is a revised edi- 
tion of the 1942 and 1947 printings. It appears 
in 814x11 inch page size and is bound with wire 
coil binding to facilitate use by the student. 

Part 1 contains two classes of projects: Forty- 
two speaking assignments and twenty-eight as- 
signments which call for evaluation of speaking 
by the listener. The projects in speaking and 
listening are arranged in the form of a system- 
atic progression that leads to the mastery of the 
basic principles of speech communication. Each 
assignment is briefly described and its specific 
objectives are clearly presented. The speech 
projects touch upon such matters as social ad- 
justment, communication, bodily action, voice 
production and control, pronunciation and lan- 
guage, selection and organization of ideas in 
speaking, and choice and arrangement of ma- 
terial for oral interpretation. 
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Part 2 contains drill exercises in voice pro- 
duction, articulation, and pronunciation. The 
philosophy upon which the drill material is 
based is that speaking is a habit formation pro- 
cess. In conformity with this principle, the 
drill exercises are set forth to help the student 
achieve a cumulative development toward ba- 
sic speech skills. 

Among the most interesting and valuable fea- 
tures of this book are the excellent analysis 
blanks which appear in the Appendix. The 
four types of evaluation blanks are: 1. diag- 
nosis of speech needs and abilities, 2. measure- 
ment of achievement in basic principles, 3. 
measurement of achievement in public speak- 
ing, and 4. measurement of achievement in 
reading aloud. The grading plan used is a 
nine-point scale and as such permits definite 
evaluation of speaking by degree of excellence. 

Few critics will object to the speaking, listen- 
ing, and drill projects which are presented. 
Mr. Laase has shown a fine sense of discrimina- 
tion in his selection of materials as well as in 
the sequence in which the projects and drills 
appear. The achievement rating blanks may 
well be the answer to the problems of those 
teachers who are searching for a method of 
qualitative differentiation in the evaluation of 
speaking performances. 

Speech Project and Drill Book is designed to 
be used either as a supplement to a standard 
textbook or independently. This reviewer be- 
lieves that the book can more effectively be used 
to supplement a basic textbook. It might, how- 
ever, be highly regarded as an independent 
textbook by teachers who place special empha- 
sis on voice and diction. 

WILLIAM M. SATTLER, 
University of Michigan 


SPEECH EDUCATION IN OHIO. A Research 
Survey of Speech Education in Ohio Schools 
for the Year of 1948-1949. By Franklin H. 
Knower. Published by the Department of 
Speech, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio; pp. v+157. No price. 


In 1948, at the request of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of College Teachers of Speech, Dr. Frank- 
lin H. Knower conducted a survey of speech 
education in Ohio. The object was to deter- 
mine the state of speech education in Ohio 
schools, to compare it with programs in other 
states, to determine what Ohio citizens, school 
administrators, and professors of education 
think of speech, and to obtain their recom- 
mendations. Data were secured from docu- 
mentary records, reports, questionnaires, and in- 


terviews conducted by college speech students. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters, 
each beginning with an explanation of the way 
in which a portion of the survey was conducted. 

Of especial interest is an evaluation of speech 
training by people in various socio-economic 
groups, a record of their own speech training, 
and speech difficulties. The conclusion is that 
people in higher socio-economic groups realize 
more than those in lower groups that speech 
plays an important part in their success. Speech 
in the elementary school curriculum is also ana- 
lyzed and one of the conclusions is that a better 
program of training in speech education is 
needed for grade teachers. A survey of the 
secondary schools leads to the recommendation 
that teachers of speech be prepared to do a 
better job of teaching functional speech ac- 
tivities. 

Professors of education were asked to evaluate 
the speech problems of school personnel and 
the efficiency with which these persons use 
speech in their school work and in public re- 
lations. Also discussed are the teaching of 
speech, relationships of the speech and English 
programs, and professors’ judgments concern- 
ing weaknesses in speech education. 

Under Miscellaneous Information there is ma- 
terial about speech education conferences, na- 
tional professional association memberships, and 
the results of a survey of discussion in Ohio, 
conducted by Dr. William E. Utterback. 

The appendices contain copies of all the 
forms used; these will be of aid to others plan- 
ning similar projects. A listing of the names 
and schools of all Ohio speech teachers is also 
appended. 

The material in this booklet will be of inter- 
est to educators both in and out of the field of 
speech, and of special value to administrators. 
More information might have been included 
about speech correction in the secondary schools, 
but otherwise there is excellent and compre- 
hensive selection af the topics and questions. 

This survey is a valuable contribution to the 
field; a similar one should be made in every 
state. 

Zetpa Horner Kosn, 
Arlington County Public 
Schools, Arlington, Virginia 


LIVING SPEECH. By Gladys Louise Borchers. 
(Revised edition). New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1949; pp. X+324. $1.72. 


This text for the junior high school speech 
course has evidently been well tested through 
the classroom use of its first edition. Its style is 
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fresh, conversational, and well sprinkled with 
anecdotes pertaining to this particular age level. 

The author's belief that the student can dis- 
cover his own speech problems if he is encour- 
aged to analyze everyday speaking situations 
influences the organization of the entire book. 
Before each principle is presented, meaningful 
illustrations and quoted conversations of teen- 
agers are given to guide the student in the for- 
mulation of his own judgments on behaviors 
and skills of others and of himself. 

The succession of topics is practical, with 
titles frankly intended to be popular: Making 
Muscles Talk, A Voice that Makes People Like 
You, Conversation and Interviews, Speaking in 
Class, Better Listening. The subjects then be- 
come more specific: clubs, reading aloud, group 
discussion, story telling, informal dramatics, and 
radio and television. Each topic is introduced 
with anecdotes; the discussion of principles is 
brief, but their practice is made certain in long 
lists of suggested activities. Many simple and 
animated reading selections are included. 

Only the chapter on Listening is poorly mo- 
tivated. It appears to be a recent addition, 
tacked-on and inconsequential. It suggests that 
improvement in listening is a goal in itself, and 
a rather dull one at that. 

This book can be used effectively in con- 
junction with the English curriculum. It does 
not require specialized training to follow the 
many activities suggested. 

The whole tone of the book continually em- 
phasizes the concepts that speaking is a practi- 
cal skill used in everyday situations, and that 
speaking is fun. It is regrettable that more 
high school students are not trained under such 
concepts. 

Exist Hann, 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


THE SPEAKING VOICE. By Ruth B. Manser 
and Leonard Finlan. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1950; pp. xii+ 404. 
$4.00. 


VOICE AND DICTION HANDBOOK. By Louis 
Levy, Edward Mammen, and Robert Sonkin. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950; pp. viii 
+112. $1.65. 

It is obvious that both these books have been 
written by experienced teachers who know well 
what beginning students need to know. The 
usual textbook material has been condensed 
and presented in readable form and with a 
straightforwardness that is admirable. First 
things have been placed first, with not a trace 


of padding showing. No claims are made that 
anything is new; distinction rests solely upon 
the organization and the economy of style. In 
their succinct presentation, both books presup- 
pose a well-trained teacher who can supplement 
the textbook and not lean upon it. 

The Speaking Voice is concerned with voice 
improvement, “the development of an efficient 
and pleasing voice.” The first part gives the 
essential information concerning the vocal 
mechanism. 
separately, with phonetic symbols and selected 
word and sentence drills. A chapter is devoted 
(a much 


The speech sounds are explained 


to relaxation and one to confidence 
more tactful title than “stage fright”); another 
discusses the importance of ear-training. The 
second part of the book is divided into chap- 
ters discussing functional vocal faults and their 
correction; for example, the breathy voice, the 
hoarse voice, faults in pitch, faults in inflection, 
etc. The authors make very clear that they are 
not concerned with vocal faults that are or- 
ganic, and that medical help should be found 
at once if a fault seems to be chronic. They 
also make clear to the student that though a 
workable scientific knowledge of voice is nec- 
essary, improvement will depend mainly upon 
“conscientious practice in the use of an effective 
vocal technique.” 

Illustrations in The Speaking Voice give the 
necessary visual supplement to the scientific 
information; they are also kept to a minimum 
in number. Practice materials are well-placed 
throughout the book and a useful chart is in- 
cluded. The bibliography, in addition to giving 
a selection of books in the field, lists recordings 
which may be used as examples of good and 
sometimes bad speaking voices. 

Voice and Diction Handbook is a small paper- 
bound volume which covers the most necessary 
information for the student who is interested 
not only in improving his voice but in making 
speeches. It includes a study of phonetics and 
exercises for improving articulation, a chapter 
on vocabulary and one on pronunciation. Oral 
reading is discussed and a number of reading 
selections are given for practice work. I am 
sure that it must be the best bargain on the 
market. It will undoubtedly be used by adult 
groups and by many individuals who are anx- 
ious to improve their speech without the bene- 
fit of a teacher. It is written in a concise style 
and includes much that the beginner should 
know. As a college text, however, it would re- 
quire much supplementation on the part of the 
teacher. I prefer separate books on _ public 
speaking, oral reading, and voice and diction, 
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or if they are all included, the broad title, 
Speech. However, a handbook seems to imply 
an omnibus of information, and Voice and Dic- 
tion Handbook meets this requirement in an 
amazing fashion. 

Ross, 


of Colorado 


MARGARET 
University 


WRITING THE COLLEGE ORATION. A 
Treatise on the Rhetorical Principles of Ora- 
torical Composition Involved in the College 
Contest Oration. By Egbert Ray Nichols. 
Redlands, California: Nichols Publishing 
House, 1950; pp. 220. $3.50. 


Ought contest oratory to be outlawed, or at 
least politely ignored so that it will die a pain- 
less death? Or is there still a valid place in 
our schools and colleges for the form of ac- 
tivity in which the Bryans, La Follettes, Bev- 
eridges, Finleys, and Fosdicks sharpened their 
powers of speech? The author of this unique 
volume strongly believes there is. 

In the conviction that the cure for oratory is 
better oratory, he has written primarily for 
those who direct and those who participate in 
oratorical contests. All who are interested in 
speech composition will, however, find parts of 
the book useful. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Professor 
Nichols might well have enlarged. the applica- 
tion of the principles he sets forth to include 
more than the strict “contest” situation. A truly 
effective persuasive speech, moving in appeal 
and language, will move more than a synthetic 
audience at a speech contest. Chapel and as- 
sembly audiences, civic groups, church gather- 
ings—it is my experience that these enjoy and 
respond to the genuine emotional appeal, well- 
phrased and presented, of an oration used for 
contest purposes. Despite the author's contest 
limitation, however, there is a reassuring em- 
phasis on “having something worthwhile to 
say,” on thorough preparation, and on careful 
composition. 

The book is divided into three parts: Oratory 
in General, The College Oration, and Speci- 
mens of College Oratory Illustrative of Various 
Kinds and Types. 

In the first division the author follows Brink's 
Making of an Oration in grouping all formal 
speaking under the headings of determinative, 
which aims at direct and specific action; and 
demonstrative, in which the response sought is 
less focused and immediate. In this second class 
he places contest oratory. 

It is in Part 2 that Professor Nichols, out of 
his long experience as teacher and forensic di- 


rector, makes his most significant contribution, 
discussing Principles, Attributes, Types, Struc- 
ture, Style, and Writing of the college oration. 
Types of College 
Orations provides a stimulating analysis, one 


The chapter on Kinds and 


that takes sharp issue with those who hold that 
an “oration” must be of the problem-solving 
type. 

Part 3 consists of thirty-nine college orations, 
discussed 
earlier, and ranging from Robert M. LaFol- 
lette’s Iago of 1879 to a Pi Kappa Delta prize 


profusely illustrating the six types 


winner of 1949. 

There is an extensive bibliography, which 
strangely omits such items as Modern Eloquence 
and A History and Criticism of American Pub- 
lic Address. 


It is unfortunate that this book appears in 
mimeographed form and that it has not been 
more carefully edited. Despite these weaknesses, 
however, it makes available material to be 
found nowhere else and should prove useful as 
a handbook and for certain phases of advanced 
class work. 

Carrot, P. LAHMAN, 


Pasadena College 


BRIEFLY NOTED 

THE DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, 1761-1783. Edited by Max Beloff. 
(Vol. I of The British Political Tradition, 
edited by Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin.) 

Nicholas 1949; pp. Xi+go4. 


London: Kaye, 


12s. 6d. 


THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, 1789-1799. Edited by Alfred Cobban. 
(Vol. IL of the British Political Tradition, 
edited by Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin.) 
London: Nicholas Kaye, 1950; pp. xx+496. 
12s. 6d. 

In each of these convenient volumes the edi- 
tor brings together, following a sensible and 
penetrating introduction, selections from live 
contemporary public address to form a consecu- 
tive history of the development and competi- 
tion of political ideas as they acted and were 
acted upon in the two major assaults on the 
British constitution in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Neither is, in the full 
rhetorical sense, a debate, for selection and ex- 
cerpting have eliminated “the large amount of 
now irrelevant detail or polemic,” which ob- 
scure “the characteristic ideas and assumptions 
of the writer or speaker.” Nevertheless, so far 
as someone else's selection may be satisfactory 
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to a rhetorical student, these volumes are wel- 
come for the highlight they cast upon the prog- 
ress of ideas in the controversies as a whole 
and in the discourses of the several debaters. 
It is all too easy in rhetorical studies to succumb 
to one’s own imbalance, which, though different 
from the historian’s and the political scientist’s, 
is quite as serious. Any usable aid is not to be 
overlooked. 

Though the books suffer, of course, from 
fragmentation, the first volume represents bet- 
ter the individual performances. It contains 
25 selections in 300 pages; the second, 209 se- 
lections in 500 pages. The editors are experienced 
scholars in the fields represented. Beloff has 
edited The Federalist and has a book on Jeffer- 
son and American Democracy. Cobban has a 
book on Burke and another on Rousseau. 

D. C. B. 


THE PUPPET THEATRE IN AMERICA. A 
History: 1524 to 1948. By Paul McPharlin. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949; pp. 
506. $6.00. 

Here is fascinating reading for those curious 
about the origins of puppetry in this country 
and contemporary puppet theatre. From early 
accounts of America, from playbills, newspapers, 
diaries, and conversations with old-time players, 
Mr. McPharlin has gathered material on early 
American puppet companies, European compa- 
nies appearing in this country, Punch and Judy, 
frontier showmen, and vaudeville manikins. His 
long acquaintance and correspondence with pres- 
ent-day puppeteers are apparent in the final 
chapters on contemporary puppets. A list of 
puppeteers from 1524 to the present is included. 

The book shows intensive research and care- 
ful organization, and is not without colorful 
and amusing details. If it leaves anything to be 
desired it is that more of the illustrations are 
not photographs rather than line drawings. 

Nothing of this kind has before been at- 
tempted, and it may be a long time before any- 
thing as scholarly will again appear on the sub- 
ject. The Puppet Theatre will serve as a fitting 
memorial to its author, who died while the 
book was in press. It was completed by his 
wife, Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin. 

Jean STARR WIKSELL, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


KNOW YOURSELF. A Workbook for Those 
Who Stutter. By Bryng Bryngelson, Myfanwy 
E. Chapman, and Orvetta K. Hansen. (Re- 
vised edition). Minneapolis: Burgess Publish- 
ing Company, 1950; pp. iiit+159. $2.00. 


The revised edition of this excellent work- 
book for the less mature stutterer includes sev- 
eral changes. While the material is still largely 
pointed toward those who stutter, the scope has 
been broadened, making the book useful in 
work with individuals who have problems of 
adjustment to other kinds of differences. The 
explanations and discussions of such mental 
mechanisms as compensation, rationalization, 
projection, identification, etc., are well done, 
and appear to be the most important additions. 


As in the first edition, the techniques used to 
help the stutterer acquire insights are prepared 
group assignments, home assignments, and skits. 
This material, however, has been enlarged and 
considerably altered. 

Know Yourself, in its revised form, continues 
to be one of the few available sources of sound 
adaptable material for the clinician who works 
with the adolescent stutterer. The language 
and examples are, however, somewhat too 
simple for adult cases. 

FRANK ROBINSON, 
Ohio State University 


WRITING FOR THE SCREEN. By Clara Ber- 
anger. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1950; Pp. 199. $3.00. 

Strict devotion to complete orientation greatly 
reduces the value of this work. In spite of her 
attempt at simplicity for the beginner, Miss 
Beranger has developed a text far too elemen- 
tary and heavily laden with theory. The point 
of departure is a major problem facing writers 
in this field, and the author seems to have 
started before the relevant beginning. 

Part I is an attempt to improve the student's 
taste and critical perception, to relate screen 
writing to other fields of creative writing, 
and to trace the development of a story from 
an idea. It is far too rambling, too repetitious, 
too cluttered with unstable theory. Her section 
dealing with the short story, the novel, the play, 
and the screenplay seems to be a defense of the 
publicity slogan “Movies are better than ever.” 


Where Part I fails, Part II succeeds, since 
the author deals with the concrete realities of 
the story, the treatment and the shooting 
script. The mechanics are treated with care 
and intelligence, and the entire section is 
flavored with one all-important feature: expe- 
rience. If there is a flaw here it is merely that 
the reader is eager for more of this practical 
phase of screen writing. A list of reputable 
agents for the inexperienced writer, a glossary 
of cinema terms, and an actual shooting script 
are sound, valuable inclusions. 


es 
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An expansion of Part II, and a condensation, 
if not an omission of Part I would have made 
this book required reading for any student in 
the field of dramatic arts. 

ArcH LUuSTBERG, 
Catholic University of America 


THE THEATRE ANNUAL, 1950. Vol. VIII. 
New York: The Theatre Library Association, 
1950; pp. 81. $1.50. 

Several scholarly articles appear in this small 
publication. E. J. West presents a well-docu- 
mented argument that Shaw's criticism and re- 
writing of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline was neither 
iconoclastic nor irreverent, but was a construc- 
tive, well-conceived labor of love. West bases 
his findings on the correspondence of Shaw and 
Ellen Terry, who was playing Imogen at the 
time. Robert Downing, in a clever and straight- 
forward style, describes the duties and aspira- 
tions of the modern professional stage manager. 
Alois M. Nagler discusses the audience response 
of the German public to eighteenth-century 
drama as seen through the eyes of Gottsched, 
Lessing, and Schiller. Shirley S. Allen evaluates 
Samuel Phelps as the last member of the great 
English acting dynasty which included Better- 
ton, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, and Macready. 
John Woodruff describes in a picturesque man- 
ner America’s oldest living theatre—The How- 
ard Athenaeum in Boston. 

H. L. H. 


SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON THE 
BRITISH DOMINIONS, 1918-1931. Edited 
by Arthur B. Keith. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948; pp. xlviit+5o1. $1.10. 
This collection has been reprinted, having 

been first published in The World’s Classics 
in 1932, and once reprinted in 1938. It traces 
through speeches, treaties, and government doc- 
uments the constitutional growth of the Do- 
minions toward national sovereignty, and the 
establishment of the Irish Free State. 

Useful as a reference work, the volume con- 
tains many speeches delivered in the British 
and the Dominion Parliaments, as well as at 
Imperial Conferences, by such men as Lloyd 
George, J. C. Smuts, Sir John Simon, Mac- 
Kenzie King, and Winston Churchill. 

Hatpert E. GULLEY 
University of Illinois 


BRITISH DIARIES: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of British Diaries Written between 1442 
and 1942. Compiled by William Matthews. 


Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1950; pp. xxxiv+340. $9.75. 


A chronological arrangement (year by year) 
and an alphabetical arrangement (by writer) 
of all personal, day-by-day records known to 
exist, published or unpublished, within the 
national and chronological limits of the title, 
with descriptive notes of scope, extent, identity 
and interests of writer, and special usefulness. 
Each item is listed and annotated under the 
year of the first entry, and there is a separate 
list, chronological, of all diaries which extend 
over ten years or more. Thus in searching for 
all items pertaining to a single year, one need 
search no more than the preceding ten annual 
groups of entries. 


Like the compiler’s American Diaries, a very 
valuable expediter of research and saver of eye- 
sight and footsteps in many fields of scholarship, 
such as rhetoric and public address, phonetics, 
and the theatre. 

D. C. B. 


THE 1950 WEST POINT NATIONAL INVI- 
TATIONAL DEBATE TOURNAMENT AND 
BRIEF HISTORY OF DEBATING AT WEST 
POINT. The West Point Debate Council, 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. 

This pamphlet will be of interest chiefly to 
past and future participants in the national 
debating tournaments at West Point. It pro- 
vides a tabulation of the results of previous 
meetings, pictures of the 1950 winners, lists of 
the delegations in attendance, and an outline 
of the district organization and nominating 
committees. Some general interest will result 
from the inclusion of a history of forensic ac- 
tivity at the Military Academy. 

E. Ray NicHo.s, Jr. 
University of Oregon 


FDR: A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY. By Stefan 
Lorant. New York: Simon and _ Schuster, 
1950; pp. 160. $3.95. 

Anyone interested in a collection of Roose- 
velt pictures through the years is certain to be 
delighted with this 9” by 12” book. The qual- 
ity of reproduction of old prints particularly 
deserves praise. The size of the book has en- 
abled its compiler to do an excellent job of 
presenting FDR at the various stages of his 
life and in many activities during his develop- 
ment. Some readers will be less happy with the 
“accuracy” of the reading material, which often 
runs to several paragraphs or even a full page. 
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Those few, however, who criticize the captions 
will be pleased that these pictures are now 
widely available and will recognize that the 
reading material adds to the interest of the 
book for most people. 

E. B. 


AS FDR SAID, A TREASURY OF HIS 
SPEECHES, CONVERSATIONS, AND WRIT- 


INGS. Compiled by Frank Kingdon. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1950; pp. 
256. $2.50. 


Mr. Kingdon has selected passages thought 
by him to be most characteristic of the late 
President’s views and his ways of expressing 
those views. Eleven areas form chapter head- 
ings; the passages under each are excellently 
selected to convince the reader that Mr. Roose- 
velt was, indeed, the ultimate in effectiveness 
and mature judgment in each of the categories. 
To those who much admire Roosevelt, the book 
will prove a valuable source of additional proof 
of his omnipotent wisdom and cleverness. Se- 
rious students of FDR will find the book inter- 
esting, although of little help. 

E. B. 


SHOULD WE HAVE MORE TVA’s? Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. XXII, No. 2. Compiled by 
Walter M. Daniels. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1950; pp. 225. $1.75. 

This is another valuable addition to the 
Reference Shelf series. It covers the highly 
controversial valley authority proposals for the 
Missouri, Columbia, and St. Lawrence rivers 
following the TVA pattern which is treated in 
the opening section of the book. Divergent 
points of view are supported with well-chosen 
articles reprinted from a wide variety of maga- 
zines, records, and reports. The volume will 
be a great help to students looking for a com- 
pact definition of valley authority programs and 
government excursions into industry. 

CLIFTON CORNWELL, JR. 
University of Missouri 


FHESAURUS OF BOOK DIGESTS. 
under the editorship of Hitam Haydn and 
Edmund Fuller. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1950; pp. 831. $5.00. 


Compiled 


A “concise digest and discussion of every book 
ever published that has achieved a permanent 
place in world literature” is the modest attempt 
of this reference book. It contains 2000 digests, 
each of which includes a concise, well-written 
synopsis and information concerning the criti- 
cal or historical importance of the book. The 
volume also considers a number of authors who 
are remembered not for any one or two par- 
ticular books but for the body of their work. 

Books are listed alphabetically according to 
title. Two indices add much to the volume’s 
usefulness. An Author Index lists all pages 
containing descriptions of the work of a given 
writer. A Character Index gives page references 
for the major fictional characters of all the 
books. Thus, the claim is made that here is 
“a cross-reference to [all] those fictional charac- 
ters who have achieved a permanent place in 
world literature.” 

This book obviously will not satisfy all au- 
thorities in its choices, but it should prove a 
real asset to anyone with an interest in our 
literary heritage. 

FE. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE COLLEGE RESEARCH PAPER. By 
Eugene F. Grewe and John F. Sullivan. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1950; pp. 
xi+109. $1.50. 


NAPOLEONIC PROPAGANDA. By Robert 
B. Holtman. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1950; pp. xv+272. $4.00. 

FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH FOR FOR- 
EIGN STUDENTS. By Hugh Walpole. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950; 
pp. viiit59. $1.00. 
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RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Auer, J. Jerrery, “A Northern Whig and the 
Southern Cause,” The Southern Speech Jour- 
nal, XVI (September 1950), 15-39. 

The acts of Tom Corwin in the campaigns 
of 1858-59-60, in securing a compromise in 
1861, and in winning a diplomatic duel with 
the Southern envoy to Mexico, show him true 
throughout to the Whig doctrine: “support 
the Union at all costs, by opposing divisive 
movements, and by compromising when neces- 
sary.” 


Cousins, NoRMAN, “Woodrow Wilson and His 
Clients,” The Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXXIII (September 23, 1950), 24-25. 
Although Wilson has been termed “idealistic” 

and “impractical,” succeeding events have shown 

that he perceived the basic needs of his coun- 
try and the world. America must honor his 
convictions to honor his memory. 


GiLBerT, Fevix (ed.), “Hitler's Secret Records,” 
The Atlantic, CLXXXVI (October 1950), 29- 
34. (November 1950), 42-48. 

An American sergeant retrieved these frag- 
mentary, unpublished stenographic reports of 
Hitler's talks with his generals. These portions 
give “an intimate record of Hitler’s intuition 
and ignorance.” 


GosnELL, Harowp F., “Does Campaigning Make 
a Difference?” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XIV (Fall 1950), 413-418. 

As to Gallup’s view of campaigning as use- 
less, the author declares, “Examination of the 
ten elections in which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was a candidate, however, throws considerable 
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doubt on this thesis. It is true that in some 
cases the candidate who is sure of victory need 
not campaign, but his opponent must still do 
so if he is to make a respectable showing and 
remain in politics. In many close elections vig- 
orous campaigning may be the decisive factor.” 


Hutten, Ernest H., “Induction as a Semantic 
Problem,” Analysis, X (June 1950), 126-136. 


A scholarly refutation of the traditional epis- 
temological conception of induction in favor 
of a semantic one. He argues that “the seman- 
tic rules interpret a formal calculus, that is to 
say, a known meta-language is used to interpret 
an object-language. The rules establish the 
meaning of a sentence in the object-language 
by stating the conditions under which it is 
said to be true; and by experience we deter- 
mine whether or not these conditions are ful- 
filled.” 


Janeway, Exizasetnu, “First Lady of the U. N.,” 
The New York Times Magazine, XXII (Octo- 
ber 22, 1950), 12, 61-65. 

This is a vivid picture of the activities, be- 
liefs, and procedures of Mrs. Roosevelt as 

Chairman of the Commission on Human Rights. 


KrcskeMeTI, Paut, “Totalitarian Communica- 
tions as a Means of Control,” The Public 
Opinion Quarierly, XIV (Summer 1950), 224- 
234- 

The writer analyzes the most important 
function of the manipulated stream of com- 
munications in a totalitarian state to be “pro- 
viding information about what utterances and 
actions are considered ‘loyal’ and ‘disloyal’ re- 
spectively.” 
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Ketsen, Hans, “Causality and Imputation,” 
Ethics, LXI (October 1950), 1-11. 


Mr. Kelsen points out that “all social norms, 
not only those prescribing an omission, provide 
for certain behavior only under definite condi- 
tions . . .” and thus distinguishes imputation 
from causality. 


Lee, AtFrep M., “Can the Individual Protect 
Himself Against Propaganda Not in His In- 
terest?” Social Forces, XXIX (October 1950), 
56-61. 

Valuable contributions to general thought 
have been made by those who through the 
years have sought to puncture the special-in- 
terest propaganda; the contributions are inade- 
quate to meet the need but are inspiring. 


PICKERSGILL, J. W., “MacKenzie King’s Speeches,” 
Queen’s Quarterly, LVIL (Autumn 1950), 304- 
3il. 

The man who for ten years helped in the 
preparation of King’s speeches points out the 
statesman’s many revisions of his talks. Reject- 
ing “flamboyant words,” King depended upon 
precision in his speechmaking. “Whether they 
were written or ‘off the cuff,’ and regardless of 
how much help he got the speeches of Mac- 
Kenzie King were always his own and collec- 
tively they contain a great deal of what he 
himself really was.” 


Porter, WyNE W., “Toastmasters International,” 

Western Speech, XIV (May 1950), 28-30. 

The objective of the seven hundred clubs 
who carry on the standard program of speeches 
and discussions is declared to be “learning to 
speak by frequent practice in a friendly, in- 
formal atmosphere.” 


Ryan, Corneuius, “MacArthur: Man of Contro- 
versy,” The American Mercury, LXXI (Octo- 
ber 1950), 425-435- 

MacArthur's Leyte speech, often criticized in 
America for its florid prose, was never intended 
for American ears and was precisely “the right 
kind of spirit-lifting and morale-building call 
to action that the Filipinos needed.” 


Tucwe t, R. G., “The Experimental Roosevelt,’ 
The Political Quarterly, XXXI (July-Septem- 
ber 1950), 239-270. 

This early adviser of Roosevelt analyzes his 
chief's presidential method as “thoroughly ex- 
perimental about means and at the same time 
so doggedly determined to attain ends.” He 
explains that Roosevelt did not “value any 
decision too highly.” 


Van TasseL, Davip D., “Gentlemen of Property 
and Standing,” The New England Quarterly, 
XXIII (September 1950), 307-319. 

The writer pictures the thinking in America 
in 1850, the background against which Web- 
ster gave his Seventh of March Address, and 
analyzes the factors in the change in the oppo- 
sition to his ideas during the months follow- 
ing its presentation. 

ZeLko, Haroip P., “Speech and Conference 
Leadership Training in American Industry,” 
Personnel, XXVII (September 1950), 124-128. 
Evidences of the interest, need and present 

day practices in speech training in American 

industry and business are presented; the au- 

thor indicates a general plan for carrying on a 

program of effective speech training in these 

areas. 


DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


ARNoLD, Rutu, and Puy tira SHINNEMAN, “An- 
notated Bibliography of 1950-51 High School 
Debate Question,” Speech News: Illinois 
Speech Association, (Fall 1950), 16-23. 

Five areas of investigation in a “positive re- 
search program, the foundation of good de- 
bating,” are given. This is followed by a biblio- 
graphy which is intended to suggest a possible 
program of research and to illustrate the kind 
of material to be found. The divisions are: (1) 
Analysis: History and Origin, (2) Definitions, 
(3) Problems and Solutions: The Conflicting 
Opinions, and (4) General Sources. 


Barnes, Frep P., “How Can Group Dynamics Be 
Applied to the School Staff?” The Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, XXXIV (April 1950), 40-45. 

The writer discusses the importance of Group 
Dynamics to school staffs, the postulation of 
group dynamics, the characteristics and condi- 
tions of groups, the leader role, the member 
role and technics for group self-improvement. 
He describes the process observer, the group 
recorder and role playing in group work. 


BrapForp, LELAND P., “Characteristics of Groups 
Basic to Adult Education, Review of Educa- 
tional Research XX (June 1950), 185-197. 
The writer examines (a) the need to educate 

and train people in more effective participation 

in group and community problem-solving and 
productive behavior, and (b) the need to make 
use of group and community forces on the in- 
dividual to increase rather than to inhibit de- 
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sirable learning and satisfactory problem-solv- 
ing. He analyzes some of the trends in the 
study of group discussion in the past few de- 
cades, reviews in some detail recent study and 
research in group behavior and leadership 
training, and suggests some of the areas of 
needed research and study in community struc- 
tu.e and functioning. Seventy-five references 
are included in the bibliography. 


BraprorD, LeLanp P., and Mirprep S. Fenner, 
“What Makes a Group Tick?” National Educa- 
tion Association Journal, XXXIX (February, 
March, April 1950), 126-127; 212-213; 256-258. 
A detailed three-part case study of the prob- 

lems of an executive committee of a local or- 
ganization about to pass a resolution endors- 
ing a campaign for a 12-month school year. The 
study is concluded with suggestions for better 
group discussions. 


Branpves, Paut D., “The Mississippi Youth Con- 
gress,” The Southern Speech Journal, XVI 
(September 1950), 40-49. 

In addition to describing the efforts that 
have been made to vitalize drama and forensic 
activities in speech, the author gives the daily 
schedule of the 1950 Congress, which included 
activities in oratory, extempore speaking, im- 
promptu speaking, parliamentary law, discus- 
sion and debate. He lists six advantages 
claimed by the proponents of this experiment 
and names suggestions for improving it. 


Cooper, ALFRED M., “When You Conduct That 
Conference,” The Rotarian, LXXVII (Novem- 
ber 1950), 31. 

Ten suggestions are listed for getting the 

members of a large group to participate in a 

discussion. 


FaveL, WILLIAM, “Four-Round Debate to a De- 
cision,” Senior Scholastic, LVI (April 26, 1950), 
18. 

A few simple rules are listed for high school 
students who are not acquainted with debating. 


Favet, WiLtiAM, “Now You're Talking,” Senior 
Scholastic, LVI (May 10, 1950), 18. 
The writer gives to high school students rules 
for being good conversationalists. 


Graves, ALBert D., “Group Processes in Train- 
ing Administrators,” The Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXI (May 1950), 448. 

The author describes an experiment in the 
Stanford University Summer Session course, 
“Organization and Administration of Elementary 
Schools,” in which the class divided itself into 


committees to discuss major processes of school 
administration. Each group was organized with 
a chairman, a recorder, and an observer. The 
results and evaluation of the experiment are 
given. 


KEOHANE, Rosert E., “The Toleration of Am- 
biguity,” The School Review, LVUII (March 
1950), 129-130. 

The writer observes that students are seldom 
encouraged to participate in class discussions 
and have little opportunity to hear opposing 
points of view. Through discussions, with great 
care in getting facts, the students themselves 
will make better judgments. 


Mus, Gien E., “Abolish High School Speech 
Contests?” Speech News: Illinois Speech As- 
sociation, (Fall 1950), 9-12. 

After presenting pertinent sections of the 
six-page “Recommendations of the Contest 
Committee of the North Central Association” 
relative to its report of evils in music, art, and 
speech contests and its recommendation that 
all interscholastic competition in these fields 
be discontinued, the author presents four ar- 
guments which may be presented by speech 
teachers who propose a stand against the recom- 
mendation to their principals and superinten- 
dents. The author does not insist that all of 
the present methods of teaching are above re- 
proach; he concludes, however, that improve- 
ment is a wiser course than discontinuance. 


Rosie, Frep §., “Teaching a Definition of Issues,” 
Bulletin of the Debating Association of Penn- 
sylvania Colleges, XVI (July 1950), 13-17. 
Defining issues cannot be taught well, or even 

clearly, unless one can arrange to give many 

demonstrations on how it is done. Others can 

demonstrate it for the debaters, but if the di- 

rector can do it himself, he will understand the 

problem of the debater in trying to learn it. 

The author describes a possible method. 


SAMUELSON, Paut A., “How Can Group Dynamics 
Be Applied to the School Staff?” The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, XXXIV (April 1950), 45-49- 
The practical aspects of Group Dynamics as 

applied to a city high school staff are discussed 

and several problems are considered. 


Sittars, Matcotm, “Concerning That Negative 
Burden of Proof,” The Forensic, XXXVI (Oc- 
tober 1950), 5-6. 

Sillars refers to James N. Holm’s article in 
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the Summer 1950 Speech Activities and argues 
that the negative has a burden of proof. 


Watcu, J. Weston, “Debates are Judged by 
Human Beings,” School Activities, XXII (Sep- 
tember 1950), 24-25. 

Difficulties faced by debate judges as well 
as problems faced by the directors and debat- 
ers when debating before judges are here pre- 
sented. 


ZeLko, Haroun P., “Debate Training and Hu- 
man Relations: Consistent or Incompatible?” 
Bulletin of the Debating Association of Penn- 
sylvania Colleges, XVI (July 1950), 12. 

Even though debate involves taking sides, it is 
recommended that greater regard for the other 
person's point of view be emphasized. Exam- 
ples are given of expressions which debaters 
say to each other that are intended to make 
the opponent look as small and ignorant as 
possible. Zelko concludes with five suggestions 
to debaters to make debate training and human 
relations more consistent with each other. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Ace, GoopMan, “TV and Radio (Action & A 
Good Five-Cent Cigar), The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, XXXIII (October 28, 
1950), 46. 

Television critics have been 
television success depends upon “action.” This 
critic, after viewing Groucho Marx, says: “ 
but there are and will be shows which can be 
just as entertaining if a man sits there quietly 
smoking a cigar, and leering through his mus- 
tache.” 


insisting that 


“Ad Manager’s Book Shelf,” Sponsor, IV (No- 

vember 1950), 32-33; 56-59. 

What the advertising manager thinks of the 
available books on television and radio. An 
article of interest to teachers of programming, 
advertising, marketing, rhetoric, and dramatics. 


ANDERSON, Haroip A., “Efforts to Harness the 
New Media,” The School Review, LVIII 
(September 1950), 315-317. 

“. .. the solution to the problem of the mass 
media of communication lies not in lamenting 
the inroads they have made on the time and 
attention of pupils nor in condemning their 
unfavorable influences on youth. Rather, the 
solution lies in finding ways in which the new 
media can supplement, and whenever desirable 
even replace, present school activities.” 


“Are You in the Middle of the Research Mud 
dle?” Sponsor, IV (October 1950), 38-39; 65-68. 
A sponsor’s-eye view of eight radio and tele- 

vision audience rating services. 


Crossy, JouN, “Seven Deadly Sins of the Air,” 
Life, XXIX (November 6, 1950), 147-148. 
Warns television against inheriting the sins 

of radio: (1) radio sold its soul to the adver- 
tiser; (2) radio never fully exploited its enor- 
mous possibilities; (3) radio consistently pan- 
dered to the lowest tastes and almost ignored 
the highest; (4) radio was morally irresponsible 
to the American people; (5) radio was avari- 
cious; (6) radio created an insulting picture of 
the American people; and (7) radio was cow- 
ardly. 

“Estimated Weekly Network Radio 
Costs: '50-’51 and Estimated Weekly Network 
I'V Program Costs,” Variety, CLXXX_ (No- 
vember 15, 1950), 32, 34, 35, 38. 


Program 


These presumably accurate estimates of cur- 
rent program costs, at the network level, will 
be of interest to all students of programming. 


FauGcut, Mittarp C., “TV: An Interim Sum- 
ming-Up,” The Saturday Review of Litera 
ture, XXXIII (August 26, 1950), 7-8; 29-34. 
An important discussion of the economics of 

television programming. The author's conclu- 
sion: * . that Phonevision stands a chance of 
delivering television from the economic shackles 
of costly programming that now bind the feet 
of this infant giant.” 

Serious students of television will nod their 
heads to: “‘The big problem with television,’ 
complained one of its observers, ‘is that it’s 
hard to lie about it fast enough to keep up 


with the truth.’” 


“General Sarnoff Meets the Press,” The Amer- 
ican Mercury, LXXI (October 1950), 410-418. 
General Sarnoff's comments were made on 

an NBC broadcast of Meet the Press. ‘“Cer- 

tainly I am in favor of sticking to the truth, 
but the truth has to be transmitted in a way 
that people can understand and be attracted by 
it. Naked truth is like a naked body, it isn’t 
as attractive as when it is properly dressed.” 


“No, I think it (the Voice of America) ought 
to be a large affair, world-wide in scope. 

It ought to be set up outside the State Depart- 
ment as a separate organization headed by a 
man of cabinet rank who would assist in mak- 
ing foreign policy as well as in interpreting it, 
but . .. it is necessary that the functions of 
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the Voice of America coordinate with the foreign 
policy of the State Department.” 


LirtLe, HELEN, and Marion Goucu, “What You 
Should Know About Television,” House Beau- 
tiful, XCIT (August 1950), 72-73. 

An evidence of the growing “impact” of tele- 
vision on the home in these United States. 


Morton, CHARLES W., “Accent on Living,” The 
Atlantic, CLXXXVI_ (September 1950), 83-84. 
Scathing indictment of the quality of con- 


structive ingenuity currently being demonstrated 
on television commercials. 


RICKEY, 
Color,” 


Frep, “Producing TV Programs—In 
Televiser, VII (October 1950), 5-6. 
“Color is economical. That may sound sur- 

prising to many who are familiar with the 

greatly increased cost of color films and adver- 
tisements in full 
differs basically little in cost from present black 

The color picture is so 

much more rich and life-like that it is simpler, 

and create a 

pleasing television scene in color than it is to 

create an equal effect in black and white.” 


color. But color television 


and white television. 


therefore more economical, to 


Se_pes, Gitpert, “Can Hollywood Take Over 
The Atlantic, CLXXXVI_ (Octo- 


ber 1950), 51-53. 


Television?” 


The television people have an opportunity 
to create “ a kind of television that will 
fend off the incursions of Hollywood, a tele- 
vision they can afford to produce over many 
years, until the movies reluctantly learn that 
their twisted plots and thrills for adolescents 
will not capture the great audience at home 
any more than they captured and held the 
adult audiences in the movie theatres.” 


SHAYON, Roperr Lewis, “IV and Radio (Iwo 
Roads to Dilemma),” The Saturday Review of 
Literature, XXXIII (November 4, 1950), 28. 
A consideration of the units which make for 

successful radio and television programs. The 
following program types are mentioned: com- 
edy, news, quiz shows, music, talk programs, 
variety, and drama. The comparison of the two 
media provides vaiuable material for every 
thoughtful viewer and listener. 


SreRNeR, Auice P., “A Course of Study in Radio 
and Television Appreciation,” Audio-Visual 
Guide, XVII (November 1950), 31-36. 

The article presents six of Dr. Sterner’s eight 
units in Television. The complete course of 
study also includes twenty-one units on radio. 


The units are set forth under the following 
structural keynotes: Aims, Methods, Television 
Questionnaire, Watching Activities, Other Ac- 
tivities, and Content. 


DRAMA AND INTERPRETATION 


BARRAULT, JEAN-Louts, ‘““The Theatre and its In- 
strument,” Kenyon Review, XII (Spring 1950), 
219-223. 

“It is by between human _ beings 
brought into conflict within a certain space that 
life can be recreated theatrically.” The instru- 
ment of the theatre is the actor, but he must 
be specialized. He must become, like the tiber- 
marionette of Gordon Craig, an instrument per- 
fected by years of study and ceaseless work. 


friction 


BopycomsBe, Haypn, and Ropert O. HAHN, 
“Shakespeare on High School Stages,” Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, I1 (May 1950), 116-121. 
“If high school students have to read” Shake- 

speare’s plays, why not “produce them and let 
the student acquire understanding and appre- 
ciation through participation?” Teachers from 
two widely separated schools attest to the stu- 
dent interest in and audience success of Macbeth 
and The Taming of the Shrew. 


CUNNINGHAM, J. V., “ ‘Tragedy’ in Shakespeare,” 
E LH, A Journal of English Literary History, 
XVII (March 1950), 36-46. 

From the occurrences of the 
word tragedy or one of its derivatives in the 
works of Shakespeare, Cunningham believes 
that the dramatist (and the Elizabethans gen- 
erally) meant to signify death—better still, 
violent and unexpected death. “If Elizabethan 
dramas often end in almost indiscriminate 
butchery, the intention, even if mistaken, is 
only to make them the more tragic.” 


twenty-four 


DuNKEL, Witsur D., “Ellen Kean’s Appraisal of 
American Playgoers,” American Literature, 
XXII (May 1950), 163-166. 

Mrs. Kean’s low appraisal of both the mass 
of playgoers and critics in America during 1846- 
1847 is revealed through four unpublished let- 
ters at the University of Rochester. Of a new 
English play, first tried in this country, she 
wrote: “They like it—but few know why they 
like it—because they have no London criticisms 
upon which to found their opinions.” 


GASSNER, JOHN, “Farewell to Aristotle,” Theatre 
Time, IL (Summer 1950), 109-112. 
In our modern drama “it has been virtually 
a necessity for many playwrights to part ways 
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with Aristotle” and “if we are to make any 
progress at all in our time, we are likely to 
make more departures from the rules.” The 
epic style of continental Europe, fostered 
chiefly by Brecht and used by some American 
playwrights, is a “final demonstration that in 
seeking to make new connections with the play- 
goer in modern life, the theatre has broken 
with Aristotle in vital respects.” 


Groy, ANprew, “Costume Trends in the Amert- 
can Theatre,” Dramatics, XXI (April 1950), 
7-8. 

In costuming a show and in the use of acces- 
sories the trend today among little theatres, 
schools, and colleges throughout the country is 
an approach to a professional presentation. 
“The non-professional threatre will not stand 
by to be outdone by a regular touring Broad- 
way company.” 


Hastincs, WittiAM T., “The New Critics of 
Shakespeare,” The Shakespeare Quarterly, I 
(July 1950), 165-176. 

In their discussions of Shakespeare's plays, 
the new critics with their “new criticism” are 
quite unsatisfying. Their error is the treatment 
of Shakespeare’s work as basically poetic rather 
than dramatic, as well as their ignorance of and 
disregard of Elizabethan meanings. 


Howapay, ALLAN, “Thomas Heywood and the 
Puritans,” The Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, XLIX (April 1950), 192-203. 
This article serves as a refutation of the state- 

ment that Heywood in his last years became a 
Puritan, specifically a Presbyterian. An ardent 
royalist, a humanitarian, and a loyal Anglican, 
as well as an active worker in the theatre 
damned by the Puritans, Heywood was as con- 
sistent in his beliefs in his latter days as in his 
earlier. 


LeecH, CLirrorp, “Restoration Tragedy: A Re- 
consideration,” The Durham University Jour- 
nal, XI (June 1950), 106-115. 

Though Dryden, Orrery, Otway and others 
were relaxed in their comedies, they were con- 
scious of the seriousness of their tragedies or 
heroic plays and aimed at “providing a pattern 
of behaviour, to be admired if not to be imi- 
tated.” The governing aim of the tragic writers 
was “the exciting presentation of distressed no- 
bility.” 

LemBKE, Russet. W., “Critic vs. Artist,” Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, If (May 1950), 148- 


153- 
There are as many kinds of criticism as there 


are critics, as there are ways of perceiving; and 
all kinds are grist to the cultural mill. A stimu- 
lating and refreshing plea for Aristotelian mod- 
eration: one may enjoy both a creative work 
and all critical comments upon it. 


Owen, Mary Gwen, “The St. Paul Drama Festi- 
val,” Association of American Colleges Bulle- 
tin, XXXVI (October 1950), 424-427. 
Believing that violent competitive rivalry be- 

tween colleges, particularly in athletics, domi- 
nates the complexion of one group's attitude 
toward others and that teachers in the fine arts 
can use their field to offset that domination, 
the four major St. Paul colleges inaugurated 
an unusual and rewarding cooperative drama 
festival. In three years six Shakespearean plays 
and Euripides’ The Trojan Women have been 
successfully produced. 


Price, LAWRENCE MarspeNn, “George Barnwell 
Abroad,” Comparative Literature, Il (Spring 
1950), 126-156. 

This is a review of the various translations 
and adaptations of Lillo’s play and their suc- 
cess or failure on the Continent. As might be 
surmised, nowhere was it so successful as in its 
first English appearance since in neither France 
nor Germany “did there exist the substantial 
middle class for which it was written.” 


Pick, Ropert, “The Precarious Profession,” The 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXXIII (Sep- 
tember 30, 1950), 8-9, 39-41. 

A perceptive discussion of the difficulties and 
pitfalls that confront the translator. Adapta- 
tions of foreign plays meet with no prejudice 
whatever, Pick believes, because the version 
vanishes with its run. (He seems unaware, to 
cite but one instance, of Nathan’s animadver- 
sions on Valency’s Madwoman.) Although a 
perfect translation is a contradiction in terms, 
“no author can prevent his work's translation 
from assuming a life of its own. And that is 
precisely what a beautiful translation does.” 


SMITH, WARREN, “New Light on Stage Directions 
in Shakespeare,” Studies in Philology, XLVI 
(April 1950), 173-181. 

Smith believes that the stage directions of the 
pre-1623 quartos and the First Folio (“of sur- 
prisingly little help to the modern producer”) 
were used to indicate intervals of silence as well 
as interruptions of the dialogue during battles, 
skirmishes, and murders. Furthermore, he be- 
lieves that these notations were for the benefit 
not of the actors but rather of the prompter 
so that he would not commit the heinous sin 
of prompting the actors too soon. 
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We ten, Freperick L., “Theatrical Memoirs,” 
The Contemporary Review, No. 1017 (Sep- 
tember 1950), 159-162. 

As one of the founders of the Stage Society, 
Whelen reminisces about its beginnings and 
some of its difficulties, about his work as secre- 
tary and reader of plays for Tree, and other 
matters. Particularly of interest is his account 
of the time he almost succeeded in bringing 
Reinhardt and his production of Oedipus Rex 
to London. 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 


BLack, JoHN W., “The Pressure Component in 
the Production of Consonants,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XV (Septem- 
ber 1950), 207-210. 

This study measured the relative amounts 
of air pressure in the mouth for voiced and 
voiceless consonants, continuants and _ plosives, 
of 21 subjects. Analyzing data obtained from 
a Hill stall-proximity indicator coupled with 
an adapted Pioneer rate-of-climb indicator in 
regard to 8 consonants, the investigator reported 
greater pressure for voiceless than voiced con- 
sonants, greater pressure for continuants than 
plosives, and greater pressure for consonants 
appearing earlier in words. He points out that 
although the voiced and voiceless counterparts 
are called homophonous by lipreaders the dif- 
ference in their oral pressures may be accom- 
panied by other distinguishing characteristics. 


Bo.incer, Dwicnut L., “Rime, Assonance, and 
Morpheme Analysis,” Word, VI (August 
1950), 117-136. 

Writers for Word are often more daring than 
others in their attack on creative aspects of 
language. Bolinger is concerned about phones- 
theme patterning in the vast pool of English 
forms which are interrelated through similarity 
of sound. It is not assumed that laws derived 
from the study will explain all the examples; 
the entire lexical spread must be examined, 
not a few catch words like splash and splatter. 


Cross, EpuHriaAM, “Some Features of the Phonolo- 
gy of a Four-Year-Old Boy,” Word, VI 
(August 1950), 137-140. 

Observations from spontaneous speech, identi- 
fications from pictures, repetitions of correct 
pronunciations, stories told by him, recitations 
and songs, show interesting sound shifts, es- 
pecially [f] to [s] and [v] to [z]. The inter- 
dentals also became [s] or [z]. A year later al- 


though he exhibited “a considerable overlay 
that must be due to a reproduction of his 
mother’s deliberate diction” he showed spora- 
dic substitutions of the earlier types. 


Gove-von Agscn, A., “The Question of an In- 
ternational Auxiliary Language,” The Modern 
Language Forum, XXXV_ (September-Decem- 
ber 1950), 81-95 
The writer declares that “it may be stated 

as a general principle that whenever and wher- 

ever in the course of human history there was 

a need for an auxiliary medium of interna- 

tional communication, simultaneously and—as 

it were—as a functionally dependent corollary, 
the medium itself was present too.” At present 
we have a vocabulary (but not a language) in 
the growing list of words in the world of science 
and technology. The International Auxiliary 

Language Association in the United States will 

publish this spring its first edition of the Jnter- 

lingua-English Dictionary, which will contain 
some 2700 entries of the currently interna- 
tional vocabulary. 


GOLDENBERG, SAMUEL, “An Exploratory Study of 
Some Aspects of Idiopathic Language Re- 
tardation,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XV (September 1950), 221-233. 
“An exploratory study interested primarily in 

the general intellectual and perceptual-motor 
characteristics of a grovp of children tenta- 
tively diagnosed idiopathic language retardation 
revealed wide differences among them as to in- 
telligence, perceptual-motor functioning, and 
hearing acuity. It was suggested that severe in- 
tellectual retardation, brain injury, and hear- 
ing loss may account for numerous cases so 
diagnosed.” 


Jones, Dantet, “Ida Ward and Harold Palmer,” 
Le Maitre Phonetique, 3d Series, No. 93 
(January-June 1950), 2-3, 4-7- 

These brief eulogies are critical and factual, 
giving us indispensable information on the ca- 
reers of two great phoneticians. Both began in 
humble positions: Miss Ward as a secondary 
school teacher and Palmer as a Berlitz language 
school employee. Miss Ward later became an 
authority on African languages and Palmer be- 
came adviser to the Japanese Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Both were associated with the Depart- 
ment of Phonetics at University College (Uni- 
versity of London) and both were authors or 
co-authors of leading texts on intonation. These 
eulogies are in English but are printed in pho- 
netic symbols. 
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Kitcuin, Aiteen T., “The Language Belongs to 
Them,” The English Journal, XXXIX (Sep- 
tember 1950), $73-379- 

A teacher should teach her students how to 
“observe language at work,” how to “classify 
the usages . . . according to the nature of the 
situation,” and how to “make their own gen- 
eralizations on the basis of their collected 
data.” By passing these tools of the linguistic 
scientist on to her pupils the teacher develops 
their independence and confidence as well as 
the foundation for their “ultimate mastery of 
desired language skills.” 


Matruews, W. K., “The Soviet Contribution to 
Linguistic Thought,” Archivum Linguisticum, 
2, Fascicule 1 (1950), 1-23. 

The author begins in this issue a survey of 
the development of Russian linguistic thought. 
He feels that “as in other intellectual fields, so 
here, the Russian mind inevitably emerges in 
its national idiosyncracy.” 


McQuown, NorMan A., “Review of A Planned 
Auxiliary Language by H. Jacob,” Language, 
XXVI (January-March 1950), 175-185. 

A detailed review covering, in addition to the 
familiar Esperanto, these forms: Ido, Occiden- 
tal, Novial, Interlingua, and the efforts of the 
International Auxiliary Language Association. 
Jacob, less objective but also less academic than 
some scholars, strongly advocates an autonomous 


language. 


Merraux, Rut W., “Speech Profiles of the Pre- 
School Child 18 to 54 months,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XV (March 
195), 37°53: 

The phonetic materials and methods of this 
study are basic. Seven pre-school children were 
included in an investigation of larger scope. 
Summaries seem to indicate progress from nega- 
tive speech attitudes with action predominat- 
ing in the 18th month to considerable poise 
and positive communication with critical opin- 
ions and humorous banter in the 54th month. 


Suaw, G. Bernarp, “The Problem of A Common 
Language,” The Atlantic, CLXXXVI_ (Octo- 
ber 1950), 61-62. 

Shaw again answered the claim that a change 
to simplified spelling would be too costly by 
arguing that it is “Johnsonese” that we cannot 
afford. “I do not pretend to know what lan- 
guage will become international, though I 


agree with Mr. Bailey that it will not be an 
artificial one.” 


SreRBER, HANs, and JAMes N. Lipwe tt, “Words 
and Phrases in American Politics,” American 
Speech, XXV (May 1950), 91-100. 

The international aspect of an ambitious pro- 
ject on European political words has had to be 
modified somewhat. We can learn much and 
more easily from American terms like “The 
Man on Horseback” and “Doughface.” Sperber 
published Einfiihrung in die Bedeutungslehre 
(Bonn and Leipzig) in 1923 but is now at Ohio 
State University, where this research on _politi- 
cal words is centered. 


Problem of a 
Monthly, 


Wuirmorr, CuHartes E., “The 
Universal Language,” The Scientific 
LXXI (November 1950), 337-342. 
An appraisal of the difficulties which have 

defeated past attempts to establish an artificial 
language or to simplify an existing one. “To 
realize the force of the competition to which 
any artificial language is exposed is the first 
step toward understanding the problem; and 
it should make every enthusiast at least ques- 
tion the likelihood of any quick and easy so- 
lution.” 


SPEECH SCIENCE 
BAKER, KATHERINE E., Rurn C. 

“Transfer of Verbal Training to a 

Task,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 

XL (October 1950), 632-638. 

This experiment investigates the 
effects of different amounts of verbal training 
upon the subsequent learning of a motor task. 
Three groups of 18 subjects had o, 8, and 24 
verbal training trials, respectively, before the 
From 


Wyte, 
Motor 


and 


transfer 


60 trials on the unexpected motor task. 
the point of view of time as well as errors made 


in the first go trials, it was found that no 
significant transfer (or no transfer) followed 
8 verbal training trials, but a_ significant 


amount of positive transfer to the performance 
of the motor task followed the 24 training trials. 


Binc, Jens, and Karsten Kerrer, “Attempts at 
the Formation of a Permanently Patent Os- 
seus Fistula in Otosclerosis,"" Acta Oto-Laryng 
ologica, Supplementum XCI_ (1950), 5-22. 

An interim report of preliminary experi- 
mental and clinical examinations with poly- 
ethylene tubes begun on animals and then con- 
tinued on humans. Nine of the ten patients 
had a “good improvement” in hearing without 
complaint of dizziness at the follow-up 6 to 9 
months later. The authors stress strongly that 
the examinations were too few and the periods 
of observation too short for real evaluation of 
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the method, that the same result might have 
been obtained by the current method of opera- 
tion, and that the only certainty is that the 
prosthesis caused no injury. 


Burris-Meyer, Haroip, and Vincent MALLOory, 
“Sound in the Theatre Il,” The Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, XXII 
(March 1950), 256-259. 

Achievement of satisfactory control of sound 
in the theatre demands a system which con- 
forms to the various requirements for use, op- 
eration, and maintenance. To develop such a 
system the set-up and operation sheets of 
many productions over the last 15 years were 
studied. The Mark II system has these advant- 
ages: a) portability—it can be handled by two 
men; b) flexibility—it can be expanded or re- 
duced as demands vary; c) maintenance—units 
are interchangeable; d) ease of operation—it 





has a comparatively small console; e) economy 
—both in time and equipment. 


EDMONDSON, HAroLp S., and ELInor M. Hor- 
witz, “Cues for Vowel Discrimination,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XV 
(September 1950), 202-206. 


In order to test the hypothesis that the cue 
to vowel discrimination lies in the frequency 
placement of two or more energy regions a 
group of twenty male speech students spoke 5 
words, each containing one of the 5 front 
vowels, into the microphone of the sound spec- 
tograph; also 5 male speech students enunci- 
ated 8 vowels on fifteen consecutive days. The 
authors interpret their findings as showing that 
these frequencies are not sufficient cues for the 
listener to identify the vowels. 


FiercHer, Harvey, “A Method of Calculating 
Hearing Loss for Speech from an Audiogram,” 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, Supplementum XC 
(1950), 26-36. 

The investigator develops a formula for cal- 
culating hearing loss for speech from an audio- 
gram showing the hearing loss for a series of 
pure tones. A simplified computational rule is 
to “examine the hearing losses measured by 
means of the audiometer at the three frequen- 
cies 500, 1000 and 2000 cps, and to take the 
average of the two smallest values of losses.” 


GuioriG, ARAM, “The Relation of Streptomycin 
and Dihydrostreptomycin to Hearing and the 
Vestibular Apparatus,” The Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XV (June 1950), 124-128. 
The first experiment with approximately fifty 

cases was carried on at a tuberculosis hospital 


in Laurel Heights, Connecticut, over a two-year 
period. For 120 days the patient was given 2 
grams of streptomycin daily; during treatment 
pure tone audiograms were done weekly, and 
then monthly for a year. The study of the 
effect of dihydrostreptomycin was carried on 
similarly, except that the patients were placed 
in groups, each group receiving a different 
dosage. Glorig concludes that in the majority 
of cases either drug given in doses of more 
than one gram daily produces irreversible 
changes in both divisions of the eighth nerve. 


Grecc, Lee W., and W. J. Brocpen, “The Rela- 
tion between Reaction Time and the Duration 
of the Auditory Stimulus,” The Journal of 
Comparative and Physiological Psychology, 
XLIII (October 1950), 389-395. 

Twenty trials of each of 6 durations were 
presented to 72 University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents. The evidence indicates that “reaction 
time to the auditory stimulus as a function of 
stimulus duration is the primary relation and 
that this relation is merely reflected by the re- 
lation of duration to the differences in reaction 
time made to fixed duration and response term- 
inated stimuli.” 


OcpEN, Frep W., “Effect of Gunfire upon Audi- 
tory Acuity for Pure Tones and the Efficacy 
of Ear Plugs as Protectors,” The Laryngo- 
scope, LX (October 1950), 993-1012. 

The high tone hearing loss subsequent to 
exposure to noise of gunfire is recovered with- 
in 24 to 48 hours. Students without ear protec- 
tion during a six weeks’ course in flexible gun- 
nery had significant high tone losses, whereas 
those who wore one of five types of ear plugs 
had non-significant average high tone losses dur- 
ing the course. 


Retut, A., “The Operation for Relief of Bi- 
lateral Vocal Cord Paralysis,” The Journal of 
Laryngology and Otology, LXIV_ (October 
1950), 632-639. 

Removal of the uni- or bilateral adductor 
plus appropriate post-operative treatment means 
“that the narrow glottis increases to 10-12-14 
mm. and so from the point of view of the 
airway perfect results are secured. The devel- 
oping false cord sound safeguards loudness of 
speech.” 


Wesster, J. C., Harotp W. Himes, and Mat- 
coLmM Licutenstein, “San Diego County Fair 
Hearing Survey,” The Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, XXII (July 1950), 473- 
483. 
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A phonographically recorded test of the abili- 
ty to hear pure tones was administered to 
3666 visitors at the 1948 San Diego County 
Fair. Absolute thresholds were found at five 
frequencies and masked thresholds at two fre- 
quencies. An analysis of the results was made 
according to the age, sex, musical training, 
past noise environment, and awareness of hear- 
ing difficulties. The results of the authors’ sur- 
vey indicate that hearing loss is not normally 
distributed for the population as a whole, and 
that absolute hearing loss, as well as its disper- 
sion and skewness, increases with age and fre- 
quency, and that hearing loss is directly re- 
lated to the past noise environment and aware- 
ness of hearing difficulties and inversely related 
to musical training. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


Byers, Burton H., “Speech in the Prediction of 
Teaching Success,” Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, XXVIII (September 1950), 80-85. 
Pointing to the “disappointing” results in 23 

studies of the prediction of teaching success, 

the author declares, “Skill in speaking . . . is 
seldom measured and less often recognized in 
research dealing with the prediction of teach- 
ing success.” He concludes by declaring that 
he “suspects that an accurate measure of 
teaching success coupled with an equally ac- 
curate measure of speaking efficiency would 
yield a magnificent positive correlation, or, to 
paraphrase Quintilian, that a successful teacher 
may be defined as a good man skilled in 


speaking.” 


Duncan, Mevsa H., “Children with Foreign Ac- 
cents,” Today's Health, XXVIII (September 
1950), 28-29; 54-55: 

From a chapter of Speech Problems of Chil- 
dren, prepared by the American Speech and 
Hearing Association for the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults and edited by 
Wendell Johnson. “The actual work of teaching 
a person how to change from one language to 
another is extremely complicated and can rarely 
be done except by a person who has already ac- 
quired some special skill in handling speech 
problems.” Such a teacher must have some 
understanding of the phonetic structure of both 
languages and also of the muscular adjustments 
necessary as well as a trained ear with which to 
meet practical situations. 


Fo.tey, Louis, “Textbooks Plus the Teacher's 


Voice,” The Journal of Education, CXXXIII 
(October 1950), 206-209. 


The author puts the case for oral instruction 
and particularly for a teacher’s oral reading in 
class, emphasizing the necessity of doing a 
good job. 


LANG, Witut1AM C., “On Oratory,” Speech Activi- 
ties, VI (Autumn 1950), 124. 
A philosophy for the writing and delivering 
of an oration, emphasizing valid content, expert 
expression, and a lively sense of communication. 


PARENT, Nora, “Speech Techniques and Chil- 
dren's Literature,” Elementary English, XXVII 
(November 1950), 450-453. 

Stressing the value of recreating literature 
for and with children, the author declares that 
the teacher needs special speech training in 
order to gain the maximum communication. 


Prins, MARYANN, “Speech Techniques for the 
Classroom,” Elementary English, XXVII (No- 
vember 1950), 446-449. 

Choral speaking, pantomime, creative dra- 
matics and speech games are explained as tech- 
niques by which speech training can be used 
“as an integral part of the elementary class- 
room procedures.” 


Pronovost, Witsert, “A Coordinated Program 
for Teaching Effective Speaking,” The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, LI (September 1950), 
31-34. 

The author declares that, although most 
teachers attempt to develop the skills considered 
important for elementary school children, they 
provide speech opportunities without any train- 
ing on how the talking should be done. He 
suggests that good speech training provides: (1) 
motivation creating a desire for good speech; 
(2) standards of evaluation for the children’s 
use; (3) short periods given to the develop- 
ment of specific speech skills; (4) frequent op- 
portunities to apply these skills in practical 
situations all through the curriculum. 


THELEN, Herpert A., “Human Dynamics in the 
Classroom.” The Journal of Social Issues, VI 
No. 2 (1950), 30-55. 

A body of ideas developed at the Human 
Dynamics Laboratory (University of Chicago) 
is presented with explanations and suggestions 
for classroom application. Significant principles 
include these: “The potency for the pupil of 
the classroom group depends upon the extent 
to which it enables him to meet his needs . . .”; 
“Learning to meet needs effectively is basically 
the problem of learning the experimental 
method through application to real, personally- 
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involving problems . . .”; “Anxiety over inter- 
nalized interpersonal (group membership) con- 
flict takes over and interferes with 
motivation to comftemt ...; 
“Learning will be most effective under proper 


priority 


learn lesson 


operation of the Principle of Least Group 
Size.” 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


OF SPEECH 


Brastey, Wituis C., and Harry ROseNWASSER, 
“Determining Factors in Composing and An- 
alyzing Speech; Hearing Tests, Part I: The In- 
fluence of Frequency Composition of the 
Speech Sounds on the Articulation Curves as 
Related to Pattern of Hearing Loss,” The 
Laryngoscope, LX (July 1950), 658-679. 

This study offers a method of standardization 
of speech audiometry. Using the Beasley Dif- 
ferential Speech-Hearing Test, which consists 
of monosyllabic words (consonant-vowel-conso- 
nant), the authors determined the energy-fre- 
quency characteristics of the test words and di- 
vided them into groups of high frequency and 
low frequency words. The both 
normal and hard of hearing groups have been 
analyzed to determine whether the high fre- 
quency and low frequency articulation curves 


show any consistent relationship to pure tone 


results on 


audiogram patterns. 


The present study indicates that the subject 
test has some practical significance in evaluat- 
ing end results after the fenestration operation 
and the specific nature of hearing improve- 
ment through the use of each of several differ- 
ent models of hearing aids for a given patient. 
The authors that further research 
along these lines is under way. 


indicate 


Bosatu, K., and B. Bosatu, “Spastic Paralysis, 
Ireatment of, By the Use of Reflex Inhibi 
tion,” British Journal of Physical Medicine, 
XIIL (June 1950), 121-127. 

\ method of restoring lost cortical inhibitory 
control to the spastic patient is described. 


Browa, Danier C., CARROLL E. Izarp, and W1iL- 
LIAM M. CRUIKSHANK, “Thematic Appercep- 
tion Reactions of Crippled Children.” Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, V1 (July 1950), 
243-245. 

The Symonds Picture Story test was used to 
examine the needs, problems and attitudes of 
go children, ranging in age from ten to twenty 
years, who had one of the following crippled 
conditions: cerebral palsy, arthritis, rheumatic 


fever, or poliomyelitis. The test results showed 
that these children had need of and were striving 
for social acceptance particularly among their 
peers, and that feelings of fear were coupled 
with a desire to experience social participation. 
The authors feel that the test is useful for re- 
vealing extreme maladjustments in subjects of 
pubescent and post-pubescent ages. 


Burcu, Lewis J., “Protect Your Child's Hearing,’ 
Parent's Magazine, XXV_ (November 1950), 43, 


10-7 


1. 

Beginning with a simple description of the 
middle ear and Eustachian tube, the author de- 
scribes the more common causes of childhood 
ear infections. He outlines the treatment, both 
home and medical, for these 


program of 


infections and 


presents a succinct preventative 
measures to be taken against those infections 


which might lead to loss of hearing. 


~ 


‘AILLET, RENE, “Neuromuscular Re-education in 
the Rehabilitation of Cerebral Palsy,” Occu- 
pational Therapy and Rehabilitation, XXIX 
(August 1950), 205-214. 

A discussion of neuromuscular re-education 
employing specific active-resisted exercises. 


Dickson, E. D. D., and D. L. Cuapwick, “Speech 
Audiometry in the Assessment of Deafness,” 
The Journal of Laryngology and Otology, 
LXIV (August 1950), 464-481. 

The authors describe the apparatus and pro- 
cedure which they use for free-field speech au- 
diometry. Data are presented to demonstrate 
ways in which this technique may be used to 
evaluate the severity of a hearing loss, various 
makes of hearing aids, and the effectiveness of 
fenestration operations. 


Tempe, “Cerebral Palsy, Medical Consid- 
erations and The 
Journal of Psychiatry, CVIL (September 1950), 
180-185. 


Fay, 


Classification,” American 


Ihe author discusses the need for more medi- 
cal interest in cerebral palsy, better differential 
diagnosis to determine educable groups, and 
better coordination of all specialists needed to 
effect rehabilitation. 


Fow.er, EpMuNnp Prince, “The Recruitment ot 
Loudness Phenomenon,” The Laryngoscope, 
LX (July 1950), 680-695. 

The loudness function of the ear and the 
recruitment of loudness phenomenon are ex- 
tensively discussed, followed by a description 
of various methods for measuring recruitment. 
Dr. Fowler then discusses the use of these meth 
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ods in differential diagnosis of middle and 
inner ear pathology and in malingering tests. 


Gore, Beatrice, “Looking Ahead for Cerebral 
Palsied Children,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XXV_ (October 1950), 3$57- 
361. 

Progress in developing a program of medical 
and educational rehabilitation for the cerebral 
palsied child in California is discussed. 


GREENBERG, Harowp A., “Problems of Parents of 
Handicapped Children,” Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, XVII (October 1950), 1-7. 
23-24. 

Dr. Greenberg outlines the problems of handi- 
capped children and discusses them in terms of 
causal factors, signs of trouble, prevention and 
treatment. 


Guitp, Stacy R., “The Progression of Impaired 
Hearing for Tones During Childhood,” Laryn- 
goscope, LX (September 1950), 885-911. 


The etiology of an “abrupt” type of loss in 
the high frequencies of children is discussed. 
On the basis of previous research and the de- 
tailed study of four cases, the author concludes 
that the impairment progresses gradually and 
that its etiology is as yet unknown. 


Huser, Mary, “A Child's First Books,” The 
Crippled Child, XXVIII (August 1950), 23-29. 


The article consists of a bibliography, with 
annotations, of materials for reading aloud to 
the speech-handicapped child. 


Jecet, Apo.r, “Psychopathological Aspects ot 
Deafness,” The Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, CXXII (October 1950), 322-346. 


“, . . the deaf person differs from the one 
with normal hearing in that the safety valve 
of exchange of views is not so effective. .. . 
What the deaf have in common is discourage- 
ment about conquering the hearing world, 
often resulting in resentment. A better under- 
standing of all problems with which the deaf 
have to cope will make it easier to lift their 
isolation by manifold means and show us how 
to treat the psychoneurosis behind the defenses 
of the deaf patient.” 


KASTEIN, SHULAMITH, “Speech Hygiene, Guid- 
ance for Parents with Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren.” Cerebral Palsy Review, XI (October 
1950), 8-11. (November 1950), 4-5, 9-10, 13-19. 


An experimental program for cerebral palsy 


and delayed speech at the Pediatric Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic, Vanderbilt Clinic, Columbia Pres 
byterian Medical Center, is outlined. The pro- 
gram consists of individual speech therapy and 
group meetings for parents. The author dis 
cusses typical questions from parents about 
ways of developing speech in the cerebral pal- 
sied child, and outlines the techniques used by 
the therapist and parents for improving his 
speech. Emphasis in therapy is placed upon 
the development of feelings of security and of 
the need for verbal communication. 


Martin, Hayes, “The Incidence of Total Laryn- 
gectomy,” The Annals of Otology, Rhinology 
and Laryngology, LIX (June 1950), 359-363. 


The author discusses a survey made to de- 
termine the frequency of total laryngectomy. 
During 1947 approximately 846 such operations 
were performed in the United States. 


SCHUKNECHT, Harotp F., “A Clinical Study of 
Auditory Damage Following Blows to the 
Head,” The Annals of Otology, Rhinology, 
and Laryngology, LIX (June 1950), 331-358. 


Seventeen cases of deafness following head 
injury were studied. Many of the patients evi- 
denced a hearing loss which was most severe 
for 4096 cycles. 


Snow, WILLIAM BENHAM, and BEATRICE FIELDs, 
“Music as an Adjunct in the Training of Chil- 
dren with Cerebral Palsy,” Occupational Ther- 
apy and Rehabilitation, XXIX (June 1950), 
147-156. , 
The authors discuss methods used in making 

music a functional tool in the general rehabili- 

tation of the cerebral palsied child and the 
progress shown by an experimental group of 
children with this handicap after one and onc- 

half years during which time music was an im- 

portant part of the therapy. 


WoopMAN, De Graar, and DOoREEN POLLOCK, 
“Bilateral Abductor Paralysis. The Postopera- 
tive Care and Speech Therapy Following 
Arytenoidectomy,” Laryngoscope, LX (August 
1950), 832-839. 

The postoperative care of cases operated upon 
for bilateral abductor paralysis is considered. 
The discussion of speech therapy covers the 
vocal symptoms of cases after arytenoidectomy, 
the aims and techniques of therapy, and the 
length of treatment usually required for voice 
improvement, 





EQUIPMENT 


WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Editor 


New PortrasBle TAPE RECORDER 


‘The most impressive portable tape recorder 
I have seen is the new dual-track, dual-speed 
Ampex 400. At 7.5’ per second, the frequency 
response is uniform from go to 15,000 cycles 
per second plus or minus 4 decibels (plus or 
minus 2 decibels from 70 to 10,000 cycles). At 
15 inches per second, the response is uniform 
plus or minus 2 decibels from 50 to 15,000 
cycles. At the peak recording level, the total 
harmonic distortion is less than g per cent, 
and the signal-to-noise ratio is better than 55 
decibels. Flutter and wow are less than 0.2 
per cent (r.m.s.) at 15” per second, and less 
than 0.25 per cent at 7.5/7 per second. (If you 
need help in interpreting figures like these, 
see my column in the November, 1950, issue 
of Scholastic Teacher and C. J. LeBel’s article 
in the December, 1950, issue of QJS.) 


On this machine, you can check the bias 
with the VU meter; the tape is lifted from the 
heads to save wear in fast forward and rewind 
speeds. 

The Ampex 400 is not light in weight or 
cheap (62 Ib.; $795 without microphone or 
loudspeaker), but its performance has quality 
previously obtainable only in the larger and 
even more expensive machines. 


SHORTAGES 


Shortages of materials began to appear even 
before the declaration of national emergency. 
Prices of some electroacoustic devices have gone 
up and deliveries have been delayed. If you do 
not already have an adequate kit of spare tubes 
and parts for your sound equipment you may 
find yourself in an embarrassing situation 
when normal wear and aging result in break- 
downs. 


LOUDSPEAKER ENCLOSURES 


Members of the Audio Group of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers have received copies of 
a paper by Dr. Leo Beranek of the Acoustics 
Laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, on the design of loudspeaker enclosures, 
particularly the totally enclosed type. He says 
they need not be as large in volume as has been 


supposed. 


The Permoflux Corporation recommends com- 
pletely enclosed baffles for the Royal Eight 
loudspeakers. One of these 8-inch speakers is 
said to perform as well as a 12-inch speaker, 
although it requires a much smaller enclosure 
for proper baffling. If you have room for a 
12-inch speaker, using three Royal Eights is 
recommended instead, in a single 17”x30’’x36’ 
box, for greater power output, better sound dis- 
tribution, and freedom from distortion due to 
overloading at high levels. Write the company 
at 4900 West Grand Ave., Chicago 39, for de- 
tails. I heard four Royal Eights in a single 
baffle at the Audio Fair last October, and they 
sounded very good indeed. 


EDUCATIONAL FM BROADCASTING MADE EASIER 


The FCC has taken two more steps to en- 
courage schools to set up their own FM broad- 
casting stations. Effective last September, it 
established a new grade of operator's permit 
(Radiotelephone Third Class) for FM stations 
up to 10 watts. The examination for this 
license consists of questions on the basic law 
regulating radio in this country and on basic 
operating practice—no theory. High school 
student announcers are passing it. 

Effective January 25, 1951, another new FCC 
rule permits remote-control operation of low- 
power noncommercial FM stations under cer- 
tain conditions. Both of these steps reduce 
necessary operating expense considerably. In 
this new light, you should now re-read the 
article by Herold T. Ross in the February, 1950, 


QJs. 


ANNUAL IRE MEETING AND Rapio SHOW 


The 1951 National Convention of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers will be held March 
19-22 at the Waldorf Astoria in New York. 
The manufacturers’ exhibits will be in Grand 
Central Palace. At least one half-day session 
will be devoted to audio matters, and a section 
of the third floor of Grand Central Palace will 
be set aside for small audio theatres where 
manufacturers can demonstrate sound repro- 
ducing equipment. A _ panel discussion of 
“Loudspeakers” is expected to provide some 
lively (and perhaps loud) speaking. 
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TP URNTABLE STROBOSCOPES Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. Singly, $0.15 each, post 
Eighty different phonograph turntable speeds, — Paid. 

from 50 to 110.77 revolutions per minute (in- \ single card carrying markings for 78.26, 45, 

cluding the old standard 78, actually 78.26 and 33.33 r.p.m. was given away at the Audio 

r.p.m.), can be checked with the stroboscope Fair by Midway Radio and Television Corp., 60 

disks made by Lewis Scriven, 24 South Portland West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


COMMENTARIES 
IN-SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS IN RADIO 


The University of Nebraska has found one solution to the problem 
of providing satisfactory laboratory experience for students planning to 
enter radio. Each year the stations in the greater Omaha-Lincoln area are 
requested to set aside $225 for a scholarship fund. Each station partici- 
pating then receives the recommendations of three outstanding radio stu- 
dents. From these three candidates the station selects a trainee who 
reports to the station daily throughout the nine-week summer period. 
The student’s training is divided into two parts. First he spends at least 
a day in each of the major departments of the station, where he is en- 
couraged to ask questions. When the station management and the staff 
are satished that the student understands the station’s operation, the 
second or specialized part of the training begins: The trainee works in the 
area that best suits his interests and aptitudes. The usual choice is music, 
continuity, news, or announcing. 

The advantages to the student are varied. First, he gets the $225 
set aside for him by the station. This sum is forwarded with the contract 
agreement to the University of Nebraska Foundation, which administers 
the legal and financial aspects of the In-Service Scholarship. The student 
is paid one-half the stipend at the end of four weeks and the balance at 
the end of the nine-week period. Furthermore, upon the recommendation 
of the station and the passing of a production examination administered by 
the school, the student may receive credit for the advanced radio produc- 
tion course. But the most important value to the student is the actual 
experience in radio. 

The advantages to the school are clear. The best students represent 
the school to the industry. The students make valuable acquaintances 
among employers who later will be offering jobs, and, as a result, are able 
to make a better start in broadcasting. But perhaps the greatest value 
accrues from the stipulation that seniors are ineligible for the scholarship. 
Students thus return to complete their academic work at the university 
and bring with them commercial radio “know-how” to share with their 
classmates. An obvious limitation of the plan is that only a few students 
can be trained each summer. 

The radio stations respond favorably to the In-Service Scholarship 
plan. The first to participate was KFAB, 50,000-watt, Omaha-Lincoln, 
CBS outlet. Radio station WOW, NBC’s basic in Omaha, a 5,000 watt 
regional outlet, began providing scholarships for the In-Service training in 
1947. At KOIL, Omaha’s 5,000-watt, basic ABC station, Bill Newens, the 
manager, and the rest of the staff have been enthusiastic over the radio 
training plan. As Lyle DeMoss of WOW and WOW-TV has said, the 
scholarship provides the high-calibre individual with whom the station 
might never have contact otherwise.—By William C. Dempsey, Director 
of Radio and Television, San Francisco State College, formerly Director of 
Radio, University of Nebraska. 





Conventions and Conferences 


T. EARLE JOHNSON, Editor 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


SprecH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 

1951. Chicago, December 27-29, at the Stevens 
Hotel. 
Program Chairman: 
Denison University. 


Lionel Crocker, 


1952. Cincinnati, December 29-31, at the Neth- 
erland-Plaza Hotel. 

1953. New York City, during the week of De- 
cember 26, at the Hotel Statler. 

1954. Chicago, during the week of December 


26, at the Stevens Hotel. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ‘THEATRE ASSOCIATION: 


1951. Chicago, December 27-29, at the Stevens 
Hotel. 

Program Chairman: William P. Halstead, 
University of Michigan. 

Cincinnati, December 29-31, at the Neth- 
erland-Plaza-Hotel. 


1952. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION: 
1951. Chicago, December 27-29, at the Stevens 
Hotel. 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 
1951. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 20-21, at the 
Hotel Schroeder. 
Program Chairman: William Sattler, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
ASSOCIATION: 
H., March 22, 
versity of Hawaii Campus. 
Program Chairman: J. F. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 


PaciFic SPEECH 


1951. Honolulu, T. on the Uni- 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 


1951. Gainesville, Florida, April 3-7, at the 
Hotel Thomas. 
Program Chairman: Claude Shaver, Loui- 
siana State University. 

1952. Jackson, Mississippi, April 1-5, at the 


Hotel Heidelberg. 

Program Chairman: Betty May Collins, 
Technical High School, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES: 
1951. Boston, March 29-31, at the Hotel Ken- 


more. 


Program Chairman: Earl H. Ryan, City 
College of New York. 

New York City, April 17-19, at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 


1952. 


New ENGLAND SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 


1951. Boston, November 23, 24. 
Program Committee: Edmund Cortez, 
University of New Hampshire; Helen 
Page Skinner, Manchester, Connecticut, 
High School. 

Tau Kappa ALPHA: 

1951. Harrogate, Tennessee, March 15-17, at 


the Lincoln Memorial University. 


WESTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION: 

1951. San Jose, California, November 22-24, at 
St. Claire Hotel and Civic Auditorium. 
Program Chairman: Vice-President Susie 
Niles, Salt Lake City Schools. 


CONVENTION REPORTS 
PACIFIC SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
On Saturday, October 28, the Pacific Speech 
Association held a “Planning Conference.” The 
planning is for the Annual Speech Festival to 
be held next spring. The program for the gen- 
eral session, held from 10 to 12 Saturday morn- 
ing, included a short introduction entitled “On 
Our Way” by J. F. Smith, President of the As- 
sociation. Dr. Johnnye Akin, visiting Professor 
from the University of Denver, presented her 
philosophy of speech education. She was fol- 
lowed by a symposium-forum under the chair- 
manship of Henry L. Ewbank, Jr. The question: 
How Far Have We Yet to Go in Speech Educa- 
tion? 
The speakers: 
Mrs. Lucile Kuhlman, Field Supervisor from 
Kauai 
Mrs. Ruth B. Munro, Field Supervisor from 
Maui 
Mr. Kiyoto Tsubaki, former President of the 
Teachers’ Association on Maui 
Mrs. Alice Lujan, Speech Field Supervisor from 
Hawaii 
Mrs. Marjory Hieronymus, Field Supervisor for 
Elementary Education on Oahu 
It was a lively, informative, and stimulating dis- 
cussion. 
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After lunch, the secondary school teachers met 
in one section, the elementary teachers in an- 
other, to witness a wide variety of actual dem- 
onstration of speech activity and to discuss 
specific plans for the Speech Festival in the 


spring. 


New ENGLAND SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


The Convention of the New England Speech 
Association was held in Boston on November 
24 and 25, 1950. Robert Huber of the University 
of Vermont officiated as president. Edmund 
Cortez of the University of New Hampshire, 
first vice-president, was in charge of a program 
which featured Margaret Webster and J. M. 
O'Neill. Two hundred members attended. Ed- 
mund Cortez was named president, Helen Page 
Skinner of Manchester, Connecticut, High 
School, first vice-president, and Henrietta Bra- 
zeau of Providence Public Schools, secretary- 
treasurer. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 


The American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion held its Silver Anniversary Convention at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, 
on November 9-10-11, 1950. 


Over 700 people were registered. Analysis of 
the registration data showed that all areas of 
this country were represented, with some repre- 
sentation from Canada and a few other coun- 
tries. A diversity of professional interest was 
marked, with persons in attendance from pub- 
lic school, hospital, private, college and uni- 
versity clinics. A diversity of scholarly interest 
was also shown, with representation from the 
field of speech pathology and therapy, audiology, 
experimental phonetics and voice science. 


The program also served to highlight the 
amount and direction of growth in the field. Of 
the 20 meetings, 3 were devoted to meetings of 
general interest, emphasizing the relationship 
of past and future to the present; g were de- 
voted to the area of speech disorders, 4 to 
hearing, and 2 to voice science and experimen- 
tal phonetics. Within the areas of speech and 
hearing a significant trend was apparent to- 
ward increased interest in problems relating to 
therapy. The program was also characterized 
by a trend toward broader concepts emphasizing 
the inter-relations of this field with other fields, 
such as psychology, psychiatry, other medical 
specialties, physical sciences, and _ biological 


sciences. Sixty-three papers were presented; 16 


people participated in panel discussions; 10 dif- 
ferent movies were presented in a section meet- 
ing devoted exclusively to that purpose. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The fortieth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English was held in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from November 21 to 25, 
1950. The theme of the convention, “The work 
is play for mortal stakes,” was emphasized in the 
more than thirty group and sectional meetings. 

The role of speech in the language arts was 
considered in several of the sessions, in terms 
of such topics as “How is language used in a 
democratic society?” “Using speech in the full- 
school program,” “Developing children’s theatre 
and using creative dramatics in school,” “Devel- 
oping an evaluative program for language,” 
“What are the values of a full-school language 
program?” “Providing enrichment through ex- 
periences in reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening,” and “What can the English teacher 
do to help students in reading, speaking, and 
listening?” 

The Curriculum Commission of the Council 
continued its considerations of the preparation 
of a four-volume publication on an adequate 
program in the language arts for all educational 
levels. Several representatives of the Speech As- 
sociation of America are members of the com- 
mittees working on these volumes. 

The meeting of the Council in 1951 will be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, at Thanksgiving time. 


AMERICAN FORENSIC ASSOCIATION 

The American Forensic Association held two 
business sessions at the time and place of the 
SAA Convention in New York. The first meet- 
ing, held on the evening of December 27, was 
concerned primarily with organizational and fi- 
nancial matters. Reports were heard on the de- 
velopment of the regional organizations with 
particular progress noted in the eastern, south- 
ern, and western regions and a lag in the cen- 
tral states area. 

The second meeting, on policies, was held on 
the evening of December 29, at which time it 
was decided to defer action on the Report of 
the Contest Committee of the North Central 
Association, since action was contemplated and 
could be more appropriately and effectively 
taken by the Speech Association of America. 

Two programs of indirect action against at- 
tacks on forensics in general and attacks of the 
type of the Contest Committee in particular 
were projected: 

1. It was agreed that the Association members 
working individually in interscholastic speech 
competition would strive to effect an internal 
housecleaning to eliminate the abuses and mal- 
practices which excessive competition had 
brought about in some areas. 
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2. It was decided that the National Office 
would develop a “grass roots” program to pro- 
mote the public relations of forensics. This de- 
cision was adopted after a prolonged discussion 
which reached the conclusion that forensics was 
under fire not so much because of the mal- 
practices of which it is guilty as because of the 
failure of people outside generally to appre- 
ciate what was actually being accomplished. De- 
bating in particular, when it concentrated itself 
into tournaments on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urdays and retreated to classrooms, lost its audi- 
ence and with that its supporters. In the light 
of these conclusions it was agreed that a na- 
tional program of public relations for debate 
would be developed under the direction of a 
committee headed by Professor Austin J. Freeley 
of Boston University. This committee will draw 
up a two-point program involving: 

a. Ways and means for improving the public 
relations of debate on the national scene and 

b. Ways and means of improving the public 
relations in various local situations. 

The suggestions involved in the second part 
of this report will be made available to debate 
coaches everywhere whether they are members 
of the Association or not. 

The Association adjourned to meet again on 
the national scale in business sessions at the 
SAA Convention in Chicago in 1951. 


COMMITTEE ON DEBATE MATERIALS 
AND INTERSTATE COOPERATION OF THE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 

The Committee on Debate Materials held its 
annual conference for 1950 in conjunction with 
the Convention of the Speech Association of 
America at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
on December 27 and 28. 

On the pre-convention day, December 27, the 
Committee met at noon in executive session for 
the transaction of business. At the conference 
on debate topics held at 3:30 p.m., Dean R. E. 
Tidwell, Chairman of the Committee, presided 
and received the reports of a number of com- 
mittees which had previously been appointed 
to study the propositions submitted for the year 
1951-52. At the second pre-convention confer- 
ence held at 7:30 p.m. on December 27, Robert 
Schacht of the University of Wisconsin presided. 
The committee reports were acted on, and three 
topics were chosen for submission to a wording 
committee. 

At 2:15 p.m. on December 28 the wording 
committee held an open meeting for the dis- 
cussion of the three topics submitted; following 
the open meeting the wording committee ap- 
proved the following phrasing of topics for sub- 


mission to the referendum to be conducted by 
the Committee on Debate Materials: 

Reso_vep: That all American citizens should 
be subject to conscription for essential service 
in time of war. 

Resotvep: That the national administration 
should be defeated in the coming election. 

Reso_vep: That the Atlantic Pact nations 
should form a federal union. 

At the joint general session held at 9:00 a.m. 
on December 28, Dean Julius Nolte of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, President of the National 
University Extension Association, represented 
the NUEA. Dean Nolte also presided at the 
joint general session at 8:00 p.m. on December 
28. This meeting drew the largest single audi- 
ence of the convention for a debate on the prop- 
osition, Resotvep: That the American people 
should reject the welfare state. Speakers for the 
affirmative were Professor Arthur Secord, Super- 
visor of Adult Education, Brooklyn College; and 
Professor Thomas A. Rousse, Chairman of the 
Department of Speech, University of Texas. 
Speakers for the negative were Dr. Harry W. 
Laidler, Executive Director of the League for 
Industrial Democracy; and Mr. Norman Thomas, 
author, lecturer, and candidate for the presi- 
dency. 

At 4:00 p.m. on December 28, Professor Grace 
Walsh of State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, presided over the joint general ses- 
sion on the administration of high school for- 
cnsics. 

The final meeting in which the Committee on 
Debate Materials participated was the Associa- 
tions Luncheon at noon on December 29. Pro- 
fessor J. M. O'Neill of Brooklyn College was 
toastmaster. Speakers were Professor Irving J. 
Lee of Northwestern University, Professor Dor- 
othy J. Kaucher of San Jose State College, and 
the Honorable Wayne Morse, United States Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

In formulating the program for the 1950 con- 
vention of the Speech Association of America, 
vice-president Wilbur E. Gilman set aside ses- 
sions on the last afternoon for a review and 
critical summary of the various meetings. This 
feature of the convention was in charge of Pro- 
fessor Lionel Crocker, who will prepare the 
program for the next meeting in Chicago. With 
the cooperation of Professor Crocker, we present 
herewith a critique of the 1950 convention. The 
over-all statement was prepared by John B. 
Newman of Queens College and the sectional 
analysis by Edd Miller of the University of 
Michigan for Radio and Public Address; by 
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Wilbur Moore of Central Michigan State Col- 
lege for Speech Science; by Earl Fleischman of 
the City College of New York for Oral Interpre- 
tation; and by Ralph N. Schmidt of Utica Col- 
lege, Syracuse University, for Linguistics, Path- 
ology, and Speech Education. 

Over-view 

The Mid-Century Speech Conference was held 
at the Hotels Commodore and Roosevelt in New 
York City on December 27-30, 1950. Fifteen or- 
ganizations participated and sponsored over 200 
meetings which were listed in a 112-page bound 
program and were open to everyone registered 
at the convention. The 1950 national convention 
presented at least two new features that deserve 
wide attention. One of these was the showing 
of educational films for use in classes in all 
areas of speech. The Committee on Classroom 
Films, under the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Jacoby, Queens College, collected copies of some 
65 films and filmstrips from various organiza- 
tions across the country for elementary, high 
school, college, and university presentation in 
the areas of speech correction and audiology, 
speech science, public speaking and discussion, 
theater and radio, and oral interpretation. Show- 
ings of these films were scheduled throughout 
convention and special showings were arranged 
on request. An index of all films known to be 
available was compiled by Professor Jacoby and 
may be had by writing to her at Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y. The committee hopes that de- 
partments of speech will avail themselves of edu- 
cational films wherever possible. If teachers will 
evaluate these films in their own classes and then 
inform the committee of their evaluations, an 
annotated film bibliography can be gradually 
built up. 

Another new feature of the 1950 national con- 
vention that deserves wide attention is the con- 
sultation service. The committee in charge, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. Ruth A. Damon, 
Russell Sage College, arranged for consultations 
of two types: graduate study and teacher place- 
ment. TI'wenty-one members of the committee 
worked from g a.m. to g p.m. throughout the 
convention arranging appointments for gradu- 
ate school consultations. Placement consulta- 
tions were arranged in cooperation with the 
Placement Service of SAA. More than 60 vacan- 
cies were listed at the convention in the areas 
of radio and television, dramatics, public speak- 
ing, speech correction, and general speech. The 
opportunity for appointing officers and candi- 
dates to meet under the auspices of the Consul- 
tations Committee and the Placement Service of 
SAA represents not only a great saving of time 


and money for all persons concerned but also 
a service that should make convention attend- 
ance even more attractive. 

Public relations for the 
vention were carried out on a scale never be- 
fore attempted. The Committee on Public Re- 
lations, under the chairmanship of Marvin 
Bauer, Brooklyn College, worked directly with 
the Cooperating Committee of College and 
University Publicity Directors, which was head- 
ed by Lester M. Nichols, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident and Director of Public Relations at the 
College of the City of New York. The coverage 
given the 1950 national convention is indicated 
by the names and notations on the Register 
in the Press Room at the Hotel Commodore. 
Nearly all the press, wire, and radio services 
Press Register Item Number 17 
Following the 


1950 national con- 


were listed. 
was perhaps most interesting. 
name of the accredited representative was the 
notation: 
State Dept.—Voice of 
story on Speech Association sent to every 
part of the world—25 language broadcast. 


America 5 min. 


The Languild Convention Service, 14 Wash- 
ington Place East, New York City 3, cooperated 
with convention committees in providing tickets 
for theatres, concerts, and radio and television 
broadcasts as well as information about restaur- 
ants, night clubs, shopping, exhibits, museums, 
transportation and sightseeing free of charge to 
those registered at the convention. 

Fifty commercial and _ educational 
of particular interest to teachers and students 
in all areas of the field of speech were offered. 

Though it is not the purpose of this parti- 
cular report to describe either the nature or the 
content of the many general and _ sectional 
meetings, two items must be mentioned. Per- 
haps the more important from the point of 
view of this report is the fact that at the 1950 
national convention a great number, perhaps a 
far greater number than ever before, of speakers 
were from “outside” the profession of speech. 
The participation of speakers representing busi- 
ness, industry, welfare, government, the mili- 
tary, medicine and psychiatry, the church, the 
administration of education, and an ever-grow- 
ing number of allied and related fields of edu- 
cation indicates that the field of speech is ex- 
panding its scope and attaining the proper 
recognition of its importance to society. 


exhibits 


The second itcm of interest is the scheduling 
of three critique sections. These sections re- 
viewed and discussed almost every phase of the 
convention. Their purpose was to reevaluate 
and, where necessary, suggest changes and im- 
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provements that might in the future be im- 
plemented for the greater benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

One conclusion can definitely be drawn from 
the 1950 national convention—the Mid-Cen- 
tury Speech Conference: the field of speech is 
growing in size, in importance, in recognition, in 
services to its members and its future members. 


Public Address and Radio 

The panel of critics concerned chiefly with 
public addresss and radio at the Speech Associa- 
tion convention, December 27-30, was made up 
of the following people: Warren Guthrie, West- 
Franklin Haiman, 
Northwestern University; David Potter, Michi- 


ern Reserve University; 
gan State College; Forest Whan, University of 
Wichita; Dan Mullin, Tulane University; Edd 
At the time of 
the last sectional meeting of the convention, 


Miller, University of Michigan. 


this group assembled to discuss what they had 


seen and observed. The discussion was both 
specific (in terms of particular programs) and 
general (in terms of the convention as a whole). 
The following list of suggestions and recom- 
mendations reflects the conclusions reached by 
this group about the convention with particular 
sections on address and 


reference to public 


radio. 


(1) Fewer meetings should be scheduled. Al- 
though the great number of meetings offered 
programs to fit the needs of almost anyone, the 
group felt it was frustrating to be unable to 
attend the programs in one’s field of interest be- 
cause several were scheduled at the same time. 
At one period, for example, six programs were 
scheduled for students of public address. 

(2) Care should be taken to select authoritative 
speakers. The group believed that in some of the 
programs perhaps too much emphasis had been 
placed on including younger men with, in some 
instances, a lack of real authority on their sub 
This however, should 
not be construed as a general attack on the 


jects. recommendation, 
commendable practice of asking young people to 
appear on programs. 

(3) New techniques and procedures should be 
tried. Some effort should be made to break 
away from the traditional reading of papers. 
Many programs in public address and radio 
various discussion 


lend themselves to 


types—panels, dialogues, debates. 


would 


(4) Extempore presentation of reports should 
be encouraged. One danger, however, was noted: 
extempore reports frequently lack the quality of 
a prepared paper and suffer from inexactness 
and lack of careful preparation. 


(5) More speakers from outside the field of 
speech should be used. The suggestion was 
made, for example, that historians could be used 
to great advantage on programs dealing with the 
history of rhetoric and oratory. 

(6) Physical arrangements for programs should 
be improved. Some of the rooms used for pro- 
grams were so small that people were turned 
Ventilation was poor in some of the 
rooms. In general, the Roosevelt rooms were 
poorly designed and equipped for section meet- 
ings. 

(7) General sessions should be planned more 
One or two of the general sessions 


away. 


carefully. 
were poorly planned in terms of general interest 
for the average member. The group believed 
that attendance at some of the sessions was low 
for that reason. 

(8) More free time should be allowed. Some 
time for social and “hall” contacts should be 
provided for. Almost every minute of every day 
of the convention was scheduled with programs 
and sessions. 

(9) Greater care should be taken in building 
programs, securing speakers, etc. Some of the 
ideas discussed included: a more systematic cir- 
cularization of the membership for ideas on 
programs and speakers, the use of the regional 
and state conventions as proving grounds for 
programs and speakers, and (already discussed 
as number 5, above) the obtaining of more 
speakers from outside our own field. 

(10) Keep for future conventions the plan for 
a critical evaluation of the convention. Al- 
though most of these suggestions involve modi- 
fications or changes in the convention, the group 
felt that the New York convention was very 
profitable. Vice-president Gilman and his com- 
mittees should be congratulated on a fine job. 
These suggestions are offered in the hope that 
future conventions will not only maintain the 
high standards of the past but make steady prog- 


ress. 


Speech Science 

Sectional programs in descriptive phonetics, 
speech pathology, speech therapy, linguistic se- 
mantics, experimental phonetics dealt with a 
variety of topics ranging from phonetic systems 
through dynamics of behavior, administration 
of speech correction programs, deficiencies of 
college and university clinics, intonation con- 
tours in mandarin and English, clinics for chil- 
dren with physical disabilities to general seman- 
tics past, present, and future. They attracted an 
average attendance of 100 persons, some of the 
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sections drawing as many as 175, others appeal- 
ing to as few as 25. The consensus of a number 
of the observers was that many of the sections 
were of exceptionally high quality even though 
crowded for time by the scheduling of too 
many papers or panel speakers. Others of the 
sectional meetings, according to authorities in 
the field, suffered the weakness of dogmatic 
statements made by novices, or by individuals 
who held a restricted point of view. The follow- 
ing sections were of an exceptionally high 
quality: 

1. “Descriptive Phonetics” sponsored by Bert 
Emsley, and presided over by Claude M. Wise. 
The program consisted of explanations of the 
characteristics of “The Kantner-West System,” 
“The Kenyon-Knott System,” and “The System 
of the International Phonetic Association” by 
Robert West, C. K. Thomas, and Bert Emsley. 


2. “Communication for the Child with Im- 
paired Hearing” sponsored by William G. Hardy 
and Miriam D. Pauls. The program consisted 
of “The Role of the Audiological Clinic in 
Developing Communicative Skills,” “Current 
Trends in Educational Handling of the Child 
with Impaired Hearing in Public Schools,” “The 
Effectiveness of Acoustic Training in the De- 
velopment of Speech Perception for Profoundly 
Deaf Children,” and “The Junior League In- 
terest in the Child with Communication Prob- 
lems,” by Harriet L. Haskins, Laila L. Larsen, 
Clarence Hudgins, and Mrs. Paul Wingert. 


3. “Joint Meeting of Speech Association of 
America, the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., and the New York Asso- 
ciation for Crippled Children, Inc.,” sponsored 
by Mary Huber with Edward A. Stiles as Chair- 
man. The program consisted of “Control of 
Speech Problems in Cerebral Palsy and Case 
Demonstration,” “Control of Hearing Problems 
in Cerebral Palsy and Case Demonstration,” and 
“Concluding Remarks,” by Mary Huber, John K. 
Duffy, and Jayne Shover. 


4. “Colloquium on Stuttering” sponsored by 
Robert West with the following participants on 
a well-organized panel: Peter Glauber, Norman 
W. Freestone, Deseo A. Weiss, Isaac W. Karlin, 
Bernard C. Meyer, Edwin M. Cole, Edward 
Schulman, Jon Eisenson. 

5. “Speech Science” sponsored by John W. 
Black. The program consisted of “The Intelli- 
gibility of Highly Speeded Speech for Purposes 
of Voice Communication,” “A Wedding of the 
Kymograph and the Sound Spectrograph in Ex- 
perimental Phonetics,” and “Perception of 
Speech by Deafened Persons,” by Richard H. 


Henneman, C. V. Hudgins, and Harvey Fletcher. 


6. “Clinics for Children with Physical Disabili- 
ties” sponsored by Harold Westlake. The pro- 
gram consisted of “Treating Cleft Palate Chil- 
dren in a Community Clinic,” “Speech Work in 
Clinics for Cerebral Palsied Children,” and 
“Clinical Speech for Laryngectomized Persons,” 
by Dr. Herbert King Cooper, Alice W. Mills, and 
Myrtle H. Dawson. 

7. The Joint Session of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America and the New York Society of 
General Semantics. The discussion was high- 
lighted by Irving Lee’s presentation of basic 
doctrines. 

In general the chief criticisms of the sectional 
meetings were: 

1. That they were too crowded; 

2. That some of the panels had not been 
carefully planned; 

g. That many lacked unity; 

4. That many suffered from the failure of 
participants to appear. 

Chief commendations of the sectional meet- 
ings in the areas listed above were: 

1. That many excellent and nationally-known 
authorities appeared on a wide variety of topics; 

2. That a high level of scholarship was 
indicated; 

g. That many of the sections although enliv- 
ened by differences of opinion still were char- 
acterized by the humility of scholars; 

4. That many young scholars in the field were 
given opportunity for the presentation of pa- 
pers; 

5. That stimulating demonstrations in therapy 
were provided; 

6. That audience interest and participation 
were high. 


Oral Interpretation 


Like the review of a play, the evaluation of 
the Oral Interpretation division of the Mid- 
Century Convention is not simply a factual re- 
port; it is highly personal, subject to the limi- 
tations of the individual taste and critical judg- 
ment of the reporter. 

To begin with, certain observations seem per- 
tinent. The Mid-Century Convention had a 
great deal to say on many subjects such as orien- 
tational definitions of Speech, a “doctrine” (in 
the words of one speaker) called Semantics, and 
sundry other academic preoccupations which 
seemed peculiarly detached from the realities 
which our nation and our people are facing 
momentarily. The Convention had virtually 
nothing to say on the one subject that concerns 
us most both as teachers of Speech and as 
American citizens: the critical situation con- 
fronting us in the days ahead. It was shocking 
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to note the apparent indifference shown by our 
leadership, and others (as indicated by the piti- 
fully small number of those present) to two im- 
portant sessions, one which was addressed by 
Willard E. Givens of the N.E.A. and the other 
on Public Speaking and National Defense ad- 
dressed by four distinguished Army and Navy 
officers from our national Capital. 

One cannot but deplore the failure of this 
convention to focus attention on where we are 
going, how we got where we are, and what we 
as speech teachers can do about it. Aside from 
the notable address on foreign policy by Senator 
Wayne Morse at the Founder’s Luncheon no- 
where were heard any suggestions of urgency, 
any admonition that we should be about our 
business in the most critical hour of our entire 
history. Indeed, one sought in vain to learn 
what our business is today. 

In the section on Oral Interpretation a simi- 
lar unawareness of the times prevailed. The 
programs were well-planned and showed a 
commendable growth toward a mature concept 
of oral interpretation as important speech edu- 
cation. But no one even raised the question of 
what relation oral interpretation has to the pre- 
paring and marshalling of our spiritual re- 
sources for testing the validity of our way of life 
in the world struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged. The separate programs too, excellent as 
some of them were, suffered from the fragmen- 
tation that characterized the whole convention. 
The scheduling of more than ninety separate 
programs made it difficult for more than a 
few to attend any one. Except for the session 
on “Literature for Oral Interpretation” followed 
by the “Reading Hour” on the first day, only a 
few people met in a kind of self-imposed ex- 
clusiveness to consider “Objectives of Oral In- 
terpretation” and “Interpretation as a Field of 
Study.” The comment made in one of these 
sessions in another connection, “It is like the 
people you find in church: they are the ones 
who least need to be there,” was applicable 
here. This convention failed to bring better in- 
sight and understanding of oral interpretation 
to those who need it most. 


Several solid contributions were made, how- 
ever, such as the paper by Elizabeth Drew “To- 
wards an Understanding of Modern Poetry,” 
“The Eternal Word” by Dorothy Kaucher, and 
“A Service Course” by William J. Farma. In 
the first Miss Drew made an important distinc- 
tion between the “poetry of recognition” and the 
“poetry of revelation,” assigning much of mod- 
ern poetry to the latter classification. She cited 
as her authority a modern poet who asserts that 


new forms are necessary to express the new 
content; what that content is she did not at- 
tempt to say. Nor did she make any compari- 
sons, give any specific examples, or establish 
any criteria of evaluation. In that respect she 
was disappointing. 

Miss Kaucher, in contrast, was specific and 
concrete. She gave several examples of words 
and their etymology to support the thesis that 
the study of word meanings and long associa- 
tion with them has great value in interpretation. 
It is both a discipline and a necessary prepara- 
tion for appreciation. 


William J. Farma, speaking extemporaneously 
from notes, revealed himself to be a seasoned 
teacher with clear insight into the position of 
the teacher of interpretation in an integrated 
speech program. His ideas were basically im- 
portant and could have been explored further 
in useful discussion had the time permitted. 

Arnold Moss, a former teacher of interpreta- 
tion, now a professional actor of prominence 
currently to be seen in King Lear, made a brief 
appearance and dispensed the usual casual amen- 
ities, 

“Interpretation as a Field of Study” was well 
explained in informal style by a panel of capa- 
ble teachers. Some useful conclusions were 
educed. One, and perhaps the most important, 
was that the background of literary criticism is 
of prime importance to the teacher of oral in- 
terpretation because it not only enriches in- 
sight but makes possible the critical examina- 
tion of the student's interpretation and the in- 
spiration of the student to full realization. Stress 
was placed on the living power of words to 
liberalize the human personality and directly 
influence the lives of students in later years, 
but just how studies should proceed in this 
field was left rather nebulous. The whole ques- 
tion of the relation between the esthetic and the 
ethical, or moral, received only incidental men- 
tion. Apparently a great deal of confusion and 
difference of opinion exists here and further 
studies would be of great value. A session on 
Listening scheduled at the same time in direct 
conflict with this program might have contrib- 
uted much of value to these deliberations on 
what studies the oral interpretation teacher 
should undertake. 


“The Reading Hours” presented a wide range 
of styles and material, some appropriate, some 
not. To me the semi-professional approach, 
both in style and material, is not in accord with 
the purpose we should have in these readings. 
Exhibitionism, concert hall performances, exotic 
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and bizarre material which can have no use or 
value in the class room, should be eschewed. 

Alice M. Packard in her readings of Scottish 
ballads achieved informal contact with her 
teacher audience, and stimulated some effective 
audience participation. Her authentic dialect 
was learned under expert instruction. 

Gertrude and Robert Breen presented a dem- 
onstration of “Chamber Theatre,” a somewhat 
bizarre combination of narration and _ highly 
dramatic pantomime and acting. Esthetically 
the pantomime distracted from the subjective 
concentration on story although Mr. Breen’s 
crisp narration was communicative. Such ex- 
perimental demonstrations should always be 
welcomed even when the final decision is to re- 
ject them as useful forms of interpretation. But 
discussion should follow, and an attempt at 
critical evaluation should be made. 

“The Choral Reading Demonstration” played 
to a capacity audience in the large ballroom of 
the Roosevelt Hotel. (It should be noted that 
the audience was swelled by the rather large 
number of boys and girls participating and those 
who came with them.) Clarity and precision 
marked their readings, also a commendable em- 
phasis on vocal resonance, but such regimented 
interpretations raise the question of the possible 
revival of elocutionary mechanics. 

The “Adult Level” part of the program 
brought group reading and dancing into inte- 
grated interpretation. Both were effective in 
themselves but the marriage of the two arts 
seemed precarious at best; one distracted atten- 
tion from the other at the most critical mo- 
ments and weakened the subjective impact of 
the whole. Though the dancing was expert and 
exciting and the staging, lighting, and costum- 
ing were professional in quality, the final 
achievement was nothing more significant than 
theatrical entertainment—a good show. 


Linguistics, Pathology and Speech Education 

The sectional meetings on Linguistics, Path- 
ology, and Speech Education were generally ex- 
cellent and provided an admixture of educa- 
tional and inspirational reports, discussions, and 
messages. In many of the meetings opportuni- 
ties were provided for audience participation, 
and a free interchange took place between the 
scheduled speakers and panel members and the 
members of the audience. The use of recordings 
to bring to the convention membership the con- 
tributions of speakers unable to attend in per- 
son added greatly to the value of many pro- 
grams. 

The section on “Speechmaking and National 
Defense” was particularly commended by the 


critic in attendance. The high rank of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force officers participating 
in this program gave authority to the material 
presented; the information was of immediate 
practical value. The recommendation was made 
that this area become the topic of a General Ses- 
sion of the 1951 Convention and that the session 
when the 


registrants 


maximum 
might 


be scheduled at a time 
number of the 
attend. 

The interest of professional people not di- 
rectly affiliated with speech was heartening. A 
large proportion of the speakers and panel mem 
bers came from allied areas, and many were not 
members of the cooperating associations. They 
gave freely of their time, and many stayed to 


convention 


attend meetings other than those in which they 
actively participated. One even attended the 
meeting devoted to the Convention Critique 
and contributed to the suggestions for the im- 
provement of future sectional meetings. 

Ihe most frequent suggestion made by the 
critics invited to evaluate these meetings was 
that the number of the 
The opinion was expressed that the scheduling 
of too many sections during each of the periods 
from attending many 


sections be reduced. 


individuals 
meetings in which they were interested. 


prevented 
As a 
result of the multiplicity of sections some ex- 
cellent programs were presented to audiences of 
four and five. A small number of sections 
would have increased the audience potential 
and more fittingly rewarded the efforts of the 
participants. 
Another 
comparatively unknown speakers with new and 
provocative ideas and fewer known personalities 
If one or more of the “head- 


suggestion was to schedule more 


with known ideas. 
liners” in our field would act as critics at each 
of such sessions, an interaction between theory 
and practice could take place. Such a combina- 
tion of the “old” and the “new” might well 
draw more people out of the corridors and into 
the meeting rooms. 

Still another suggestion was to limit the num- 
ber of speakers on the individual section pro- 
gram to two or three instead of the five, six 
and seven who appeared on some of the sec- 
tional programs in New York City. When one 
or more of these participants exceeded the tiie 
assigned to him, the program ran over-time and 
the sectional meeting following began under a 
handicap. Speakers in these following meetings 
were sometimes forced to reduce remarks origi- 
nally planned for from fifteen to twenty minutes 
to approximately five minutes, to the disap- 
pointment of those who had come purposely to 
Whenever speakers failed to ob- 


hear them. 
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serve the time limitations, opportunities for 
audience participation were seriously curtailed 
or eliminated. 

Greater cave in the selection of program 
chairmen was also recommended. Skill in lead- 
ing discussion, adroitness in maintaining time 
schedules, facility in introducing speakers are 
qualities essential in a program chairman. Rea- 
sonable proficiency in public address is a sine 
qua non. 

In this same vein the suggestion was made 
that individuals invited to appear on the 1951 
convention program be asked to dispense with 
the reading of a paper. Unless papers are read 
well they detract from the meeting rather than 
add to it. Communication of ideas to a present 
audience is the ideal toward which participants 
should strive. 

The 1950 convention afforded a worthwhile 
experience for all attended. If greater 
space has been given to the suggestions for im- 
provement than to a commendation of excel- 
lence, it has been with the thought that imple- 
mentation of these suggestions will result in a 
better 1951 Convention Program than will a 
resumé of the speakers, topics, sponsors and 
chairmen of the 1950 Convention. 


who 


GERMAN TEACHERS OF SPEECH CONVENE 

The following report is submitted jointly by 
Professor Walter Wittsack, Seminar fiir Deutsche 
Sprechkunde, Johann Wolfgang Goethe Univer- 
sity, Frankfurt-am-Main, and by Dr. Eugene 
Bahn, now with the American forces in Ger- 
many. 

A major event in German Speech Education 
took place in Frankfurt in October, 1950: the 
biennial meeting of the Deutsche Ausschuss fiir 
Sprecherziehung und Sprechkunde (German 
Committee for Speech Education and Speech 
Art), lasted for four days. The setting was the 
“Seminar fiir Deutsche Sprechkunde,” the only 
institution of its kind in Western Germany, lo- 
cated at Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, 
Frankfurt. Much of Frankfurt’s university was 
destroyed in the war, but fortunately a large 
part of its main building is intact and has been 
partially repaired so that it is quite usable once 
more. Frankfurt was a particularly happy choice 
as a meeting place, for not only does it have 
one of Germany's larger universities, but the 
location of the town itself has often given it the 
name of “the crossroads of Germany.” 

The Speech Conference was considered of 
first importance in the Speech field, and it was 
attended by more than two hundred persons, 
most of whom teach in universities, colleges, 
high schools, and grade schools. Men and wom- 


en of all ages attended, from persons in the 
early twenties to professors and lecturers who 
have been in the profession many years. Al- 
most every phase of speech work was represented 
including interpretative reading, theatre art, 
radio, speech correction, and public speaking. 

The conference opened on Thursday after- 
noon, October 12, with the selection of a chair- 
man. On Friday, October 13, the conference 
came into full swing. The Planning Committee 
for the entire conference realized the value of 
breaking down the discussion into specific 
areas. After a report by the “Deutsche Auss- 
chuss fiir Sprechkunde und Sprecherzichung,” 
the specific phases of speech were brought up 
for discussion under the leadership of a person 
especially interested in each particular area. 

In the morning, discussions about one hour in 
length were held on (1) The Teachers College 
and Grade School and (2) The High School. 
This session included a talk by Oberstudienrat 
Fusshoeller on “Speech Education in the School 
as Education of the Total Man.” Oberstudienrat 
Fusshoeller presented the viewpoint that Speech 
holds the possibilities of helping develop an 
integrated and balanced personality. The third 
session of the morning meeting was entitled 
“Freiberuflicher Sprecherzieher” (Independent 
Professional Speech Educator). 

The afternoon session opened with a discus- 
sion on Public Speaking in the Church. A talk 
was given by Franz Schweinsberg entitled “Par- 
ticular Problems and Tasks of Speech in the 
Church.” In this discussion the emphasis was 
placed upon a natural and healthy human 
voice, instead of “unnatural” liturgical singing 
and speaking. 

This session was followed by a discussion 
of radio and theatre in which all participants 
agreed in asking for a “Sprechmeister” (Master 
of speech) to train actors and radio speakers. 
The last session on the day’s program discussed, 
under the guidance of Mrs. Fernau-Horn and 
Dr. Blohmke, special problems of speech cor- 
rection. 

On Saturday, October 14, a series of seven 
talks was given by German Speech specialists. 
After four or five invited guests gave words of 
greeting, including Eugene Bahn, who was asked 
to represent the American Speech Profession, 
the first talk was given by Professor Walter 
Wittsack, Johann Wolfang Goethe University, 
who spoke on the “Wahrhaftigkeit des Wortes” 
(The Truthfulness of the Word). He empha- 
sized the importance of the word in its relation 
to conveying truth. 

The second speaker was Dr. Marie Kauhl- 
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hausen, Gdéttingen University, who spoke on 
“Die philologische und sprechkundliche Inter- 
pretation von Dichtung” (The Philological and 
Oral Interpretation of Poetry). Dr. Kaulhausen 
emphasized the word as a form of movement 
used to interpret the idea of the poet. 

The third speaker was Dr. Walter Kuhlmann, 
Freiburg University, whose topic was entitled 
“Das Verhalten zum Dichterwort: Zitieren— 
Rezitieren—Deklamieren” (The Approach to 
the Word of the Poet). He pointed out the 
classical background of the field of speech, the 
external nature of bombastic speech and the 
fact that the study or analysis of poetry ac- 
cording to the rules of psychology or ethics 
could not arrive at a total interpretation of 
literature. The reader must, he says, go beyond 
that to the essence of truth in the thought. He 
also stressed the desirability of total bodily re- 
sponse. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 14, Dr. Ignaz 
Gentges, Emstetten Teachers College, spoke on 
“Das Wort beim Laienspiel” (The Word in 
Amateur Drama). In this talk Dr. Gentges spoke 
of amateur drama in terms of what Americans 
call creative drama. He showed how important 
the use of words is in stimulating children into 
dramatic and creative activity. His forthcoming 
book on creative drama is eagerly awaited by 
Speech Educators. 

The second speaker of the afternoon was Pro- 
fessor Christian Winkler, Géttingen University, 
who spoke on “Grundformen des Sprachge- 
brauches” (The Basic Forms of Speech Use). 
Professor Winkler discussed the nature of con- 
versation. His use of the English word “partner- 
ship” is interesting inasmuch as he said there is 
no equivalent German word to indicate the two 
parties to a conversation. 

Dr. Paul Tack, Bonn University, Chairman of 
the Committee, spoke on “Unerhért und Er- 
lesen” (Unprecedented and Acquired by Read- 
ing). He emphasized the magic power of the 
spoken word as compared with the written or 
silent word. 

The last speaker on the program was Dr. 
Fritz Lockmann, Mainz University, who spoke 
on “Die Spannung des Satzes und das Lesen” 
(The Sentence Span and Reading). His thesis 
was that the reader has to yield to the dynamic 
power of a writer’s language in recreating a 
sentence, observing the difference between the 
tension caused by the meaning and the linguis- 
tic structure. 

On Sunday, in a session held at Haus Schwal- 
bach, Bad Schwalbach, a round table discussion 


took place on discussion methods and techniques. 
Haus Schwalbach is available to all educational 
or social groups in Hesse who require a meeting 
place for conferences in the fields of education, 
community activities, or specialized fields of 
learning. 

A report on the German Speech Conference 
must certainly include a comment on the Speech 
exhibit at Johann Wolfgang Goethe University 
which was executed by Professor Wittsack and 
his assistants, under the title “Wert und Auftrag 
lebendiger Sprachbildung” (Significance and 
Task of Speech Education). The exhibit in- 
cluded German treatises on Speech dated as 
early as 1709, and a collection of original Goethe 
manuscripts which were only recently discovered 
in an attic in Weilburg. This remarkable dis- 
covery consists of letters written by Goethe to 
the actor Pius Alexander Wolff, whom Goethe 
instructed in the art of acting. The letters ex- 
press Goethe’s own philosophy of acting, and 
although some of the principles are incorporated 
into Goethe’s famous rules, the newly-found 
letters are in no way the source of the well- 
known rules, but are completely new sources of 
the poet’s philosophy of acting. 

The exhibit also contained many pictures 
illustrating, both from the historical and the 
contemporary viewpoint, techniques, types and 
forms of speech, public speaking, oral reading, 
and acting. It is, from an American viewpoint, 
worthy of consideration by any speech depart- 
ment, not only for its pictorial material, but 
also for its lesser known quotations from well- 
known German playwrights and philosophers 
on the art of speech and the theatre. Demon- 
strating the practical work of the “Seminar” 
was a collection of modern machinery, such as 
magnetic tape recorders, complete with micro- 
phone and loudspeakers exhibited in the rooms 
of the institution. 

At the present time the “Deutsche Ausschuss 
fiir Sprechkunde und Sprecherziehung” meets 
once every two years. If any suggestion were to 
be made, it might be that this interested and 
lively group meet every year. 


Eprror’s NOTE: 

Officers and Program Chairmen of National, 
Regional and State Speech Associations are re- 
quested to submit convention dates and reports 
to the editor of this department. Please mail 
such material directly to: T. Earle Johnson, Box 
2025, University, Alabama. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


JANET BOLTON, Edito» 


IN CONCLAVE 
At Washington Conferences: 


Professor Orville A. Hitchcock, representing 
SAA, and Professors Wendell Johnson, Ernest 
Henrikson, and Darrel Mase, as representatives 
of ASHA, at the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Youth in December. 


Dean Kenneth G. Bartlett, Director of the 
Syracuse University Radio and Television Cen- 
ter, as a key witness for the Joint Council on 
Educational Television at the recent hearings of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 


SAA Members elected to administrative posi- 
tions in allied organizations: 


Dr. M. D. Steer, director of the Purdue clinic, 
as president of the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association. 

Dr. Stanley Ainsworth, director of clinical 
services at Florida State, vice-president of ASHA. 


Dr. Lee Norvelle, head of the theater faculty 
at Indiana, representative of the University and 
College theater group from the ninth region 
(Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky) of ANTA. 


Dr. Walther Volbach, director of theater at 
Texas Christian, president of the Southwest 
Theater Conference. 


Dr. Armand L. Hunter, director of radio at 
Temple, chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Broadcasters. 


Edna Gilbert (State Teachers’ College, Mi- 
not), Keith Stitzel (Keamware High School), 
Lloyd Besant (Larrimore High School), chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and secretary, respectively, 
of the North Dakota Speech Association. 


The Speech Association of the Eastern States 
has created a new Committee on Research, con- 
sisting of J. Calvin Callaghan, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Chairman; Yetta G. Mitchell, New York 
University; and Giraud Chester, Queens Col- 
lege. The function of this Committee is to 
encourage and evaluate research in speech in 
the Eastern States and to recommend worthy 
research projects for financial support and 
sponsorship by this regional association. Any 
teacher or graduate student requiring a limited 


subsidy in order to complete an existing or 
proposed study should submit a detailed plan 
of his project to the chairman of this Commit- 
tee at 414 Hall of Languages, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse 10, New York. If the Committee 
approves the project, it will recommend a 
grant-in-aid to the SAES Executive Committee; 
final action will be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 


News from the winter institutes: 


The Third Annual Conference on Services 
to Crippled Children is planned for March, at 
Florida State University; featured speakers will 
be Dr. Clarence Simon, Dr. Charles van Riper, 
Dr. Herbert K. Cooper, Dr. Wendell Johnson, 
Dr. Harriet Gillette, Dr. Eugene McDonald, 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Dr. Leslie B. Hoh- 
man, and Dr. Spencer Brown. . . . In December, 
the Annual Iowa Intercollegiate Conference on 
World Affairs, held at the State University of 
Iowa, featured four rounds of debate, four 
periods of discussion, public speaking, extem- 
pore speaking, and two legislative sessions. The 
national intercollegiate questions were used at 
this two-day invitational meeting. . . . The 
broadcast clinic of the Empire State FM School 
of the Air had a November meeting in Buffalo, 
attended by approximately two hundred school 
administrators of the central New York area. 
Main speakers were Eugene S. Foster, Executive 
Secretary of the School, and Kenneth G. Bart- 
lett, director of the Syracuse University Radio 
and Television Center. 


In addition to three regional contests to be 
held in speech and drama, the University of 
Georgia announces the second annual State 
Drama Festival, scheduled for February 23 and 
24, in conjunction with the University’s Sesqui- 
centennial celebration. . . . Dr. Lee Norvelle, 
of the Indiana University Theater, served as 
critic judge for the Indianapolis High School 
Festival December 8 and g. At the final session 
of the conference, the University Theater pre- 
sented Shaw's Heartbreak House, directed by 
Richard A. Moody of the staff. . . . Linfield 
College was host on October 7 to the annual 
Oregon State High School Drama Clinic. The 
total registration approximated g50 students 
and directors. . . . The Ohio State University 
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Drama Clinic was held on the campus Decem- 
ber 2, directed by John McDowell of the theater 
staff. The theme this year was “The Play from 
Script to Stage.” The morning session consisted 
of three programs: the first demonstrated the 
conception and construction of a set from the 
script; the second featured a demonstration of 
the creation of an acting role from the script; 
the third emphasized make-up problems. The 
programs were given concurrently three times 
during the morning, and attendant teachers 
and students went from one to the other in 
rotation. In the afternoon, two one-act plays, 
provided by the Capitol University Players and 
the OSU Players, were staged in arena style. . . . 
The Bowling Green State University Drama 
Clinic included on its third annual program 
November 18 a demonstration of the use of 
drapes and curtains in place of financially pro- 
hibitive sets, and a “problem panel,” headed 
by Dr. Eldon T. Smith, head of the theater 
faculty, and G. Harry Wright, guest speaker 
from Kent State University. Exhibitions on 
make-up, costuming, and box-office techniques 
were presented; staff members were present to 
demonstrate methods and answer questions. 


Individual speeches and papers of note: 


Dr. Wendell Johnson in a series of December 
speeches: December 5, a lecture sponsored by 
Columbia University and the New York Society 
for General Semantics; December 6, an address 
before the Cooperative Forum in Washington, 
D.C.; December 8, a lecture on semantics and 
problem-solving behavior at Purdue University, 
where he also addressed a graduate seminar on 
stuttering research. 


Dr. Carl Ritzman, director of the speech clinic, 
University of Oklahoma, speaking on the Texas 
Christian campus, November 6, under the aus- 
pices of the Crippled Children’s Society; his 
topic: “Building a Speech Correction Program 
in a Modern American Community.” 


Professor Vera A. Sickels, chairman of the 
department of Speech at Smith College, in a 
series of four lectures in Toronto, Canada, 
November 16 through 18, on The Oral Inter- 
pretation of Literature. Titles of the lectures 
were: “The Art of the Story-Teller,” “The 
Problem of Meaning,” “Rhythm and the Recre- 
ation of Mood,” and “The Dramatic Element 
in Poetry.” The series was presented under the 
auspices of the Toronto and District Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech and sponsored by 
the Toronto Teachers’ Council. 


John B. Roberts, assistant professor of radio 
and speech at Temple University, speaking on 
“Planning Religious Radio Programs” before a 
convention of clergymen at Central Methodist 
Church, Lynwood, New Jersey, on November 6. 

Three Purdue staff members presenting pa- 
pers at the American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation convention: Dr. M. D. Steer, a paper 
on the incidence of speech deficiency as esti- 
mated from the 1950 census and the need for 
therapists based upon these estimates; Dr. T. 
D. Hanley, a summary of the results of an 
investigation by Dr. G. L. Draegert (South 
Dakota State College, Brookings) into Voice 
Variables related to Intelligibility; Dr. George 
Shaffer, a study of the relationship between 
Listening Ability and exposure to High Level 
Noise. 


FROM THE PRESS 

That venerable book, Robert's Rules of 
Order, now celebrates its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. To teachers of parliamentary procedure, 
it is a foundation of their teaching content; 
but more important, to citizens in many or- 
ganizations, it has meant order in the conduct 
of their meetings. For three generations of 
Americans, this prim-looking little manual has 
kept many a gathering from turning into a 
free-for-all. 

The Effects of Noise on Man, by Karl D. 
Kryter, elsewhere reviewed in this issue, was 
completed under an ONR contract with the 
Central Institute for the Deaf. It has been re- 
cently published as a monograph supplement to 
The Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
Copies may be secured at one dollar each from 
George A. Kopp, Business Manager, Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. 

The November issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals was edited by Dr. Stanley Ainsworth, As- 
sociate Professor of Speech at Florida State 
University. The issue was devoted to “Speech 
and Hearing Problems in the Secondary 
Schools,” and contained articles by Dr. Gilbert 
Tolhurst and Dean Williams, also of the FSU 
speech faculty. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


The Quarterly Journal's informal report of 
1950-51 appointments in speech and allied fields 
continues to expand. Departmental chairmen 
and directors at the institutions listed below 
announce these recent additions to their staffs: 


if 
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University of Alabama: Adrian Sayre Harris 
(M.A., University of Iowa), instructor in speech 
and art director of the theater; Jane Beasley, 
assistant professor of speech and director of 
the children’s clinic; Patricia Bowers, teaching 
assistant; Adelbert Bradley, teaching assistant; 
Evelyn Kempe, teaching assistant; Jack Carter, 
assistant to the debate coach; Arlette Harwood, 
business manager, University Theater; Martin 
Spielberg, clinic assistant; Mary Louise Mc- 
Dowell, clinic assistant; Nancy Pickard, clinic 
assistant; John Lair, clinic assistant. 

Bradley University: Homer Eugene Dybvig 
(M.A., Ohio), director of drama; William R. 
White (M.A., Bradley), director of radio ac- 
tivities. 

University of California at Los 
George Tanner, lecturer in acting and _ stage- 
craft. 


Angeles: 


University of Connecticut: Irving Brown, in- 
structor in speech and drama. 

Duke University: Victor Michalak. 

University of Florida: Darrel J. Mase, Ph.D., 
coordinator of the Florida Center of Clinical 
Services; Douglas W. Ehninger, Ph.D., instruc- 
tor in forensics and rhetorical theory; Robert 
T. Rickert, technical director of the theater. 

Hamline University: Paul Cushman, instruc- 
tor in speech and director of debate. 

University of Illinois: James Kelly (Ph.D., 
Purdue), associate professor of speech correc- 
tion; Webster Smalley (Ph.D., Columbia), in- 
structor in play writing; Clara Behringer 
(Ph.D., Michigan), instructor in theater; Ray- 
mond Nadeau (Ph.D., Michigan), instructor in 
rhetoric and public address; Kelmer D. Baxter, 
Rosemary Bernard, Morris R. Bogard, Wayne 
Brockriede, Kenneth Crider, W. H. Draper, 
Raymond D. Gasper, Wilma H. Grimes, Irving 
Merrill, Barbara Milgrom, David G. Schaal, 
Donald Torrence, graduate assistants. 

University of Illinois (Chicago Undergraduate 
Division): Carl Pitt, assistant director of foren- 
sics, 

Indiana University: Theda Taylor, stage 
manager and stage designer of the Opera Work- 
shop. 

State University of Iowa: Carl A. Dallinger 
(on leave of absence from the University of 
Dubuque), supervisor of speech in the Com- 
munication Skills program; Samuel Pritchard, 
instructor of speech; John Ostendorf, Berwyn F. 
Collentine, Charles Todt, Neal Balanoff, Her- 
bert Craig, graduate assistants. 

Lehigh University: Donald Mullin, instructor 
in speech. 


Long Island University: Mary Helen Harden, 
therapist in charge of the speech clinic. 

University of Maine: James Duff Gillespie 
(M.A., Bradley), instructor in speech correction. 

Monmouth College: Howard Gongwer. 

University of Nebraska: Clarence Flick, as- 
sistant professor of speech and dramatic art. 

Pennsylvania State College: ene Fife (Ph.D., 
Louisiana State); Elton Carter (Ph.D., North- 
western); Cole Brembeck; Asa _ Berlin. 

Queens College: Hollis L. White (Ph.D., Mis- 
souri), instructor in speech and director of for- 
ensics; Mildred Flamenbaum, speech correction- 
ist; John B. Newman, instructor in speech and 
director of dramatics; Clark S. Marlor, Benja- 
min L. Kapen, tutors. 

San Francisco State College: William Demp- 
sey, supervisor of radio and television. 

San Jose State College: Mrs. Dorothy John- 
son, Vivian Lang, James Egbert. 

Syracuse University: Arthur Weld, Jr., tele- 
vision producer-director. 

Temple Georgiana _Peacher, 
(Ph.D., Northwestern), director of the speech 
clinic; Mrs. Virginia Palmer, Arline Hirsch- 
field, clinicians. 

Texas Christian University: S. Walker Baker 
(M.F.A., Western Reserve), technical director; 
Roberta Baker (M.A., Wisconsin), instructor in 
costuming; Henson (M.A., North- 
western), director of radio; Mrs. Dorothy Hen- 
son Munro (M.A., Ohio), director of the speech 
clinic; Mrs. Ann Stephens (M.A., University of 


University: 


Charles 


North Carolina), head of the children’s work- 
shop. 

Washington University: D. Kenneth Wilson 
(Ph.D., Purdue), assistant professor of speech 
and director of the speech clinic; Leland M. 
Griffin (Ph.D., Cornell), assistant professor in 
speech and English. 

Wheaton College: Paul Shellhouse 
Bradley). 


(M.A., 


To be congratulated for the new titles attached 
to their names are: 

Arthur J. Bronstein, assistant professor of 
speech, Queens College. 

J. Calvin Callaghan, associate professor of 
speech and chairman of the department of 
public address, Syracuse University. 

Donald W. Lyon, assistant professor of radio 
and coordinator of radio and television, Syra- 
cuse University. 


Arlington County, Virginia, announces new 
public school speech personnel with widespread 
credentials: Carlton McEachern (Michigan and 
Alabama); Robert Johnson (Brigham Young 
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and Teachers’ College, Columbia); Olive Hensel 
(California and Yale); James Earle (North 
Carolina and Teachers’ College, Columbia); 
William Fermaad (New School for Social Re- 
search and Teachers’ College, Columbia); Ches- 
ter Boyd (Syracuse); Ruth Breen (Elmira State 
Teachers’ College and Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia); Patricia Callery Waslewski (Illinois). 
Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh is supervisor of the 
Speech Education Department. 


IN THE CURRICULUM 


At Indiana University, a new course offered 
in Television Production will have practical 
work provided through the facilities of WTTV 
in Bloomington. 


Temple University’s faculty has offered this 
year a number of special extension courses in 
speaking techniques. Dr. Gordon F. Hostettler 
is conducting a course in public speaking for 
the Philadelphia chapter of the American Sav- 
ings and Loan Association Institute. Robert 
Haakenson taught a course in public speaking, 
discussion, and parliamentary procedure for 
the Lutheran Board of Inner Missions at the 
Mount Airy Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia, 
during October and November. John B. Rob- 
erts is the instructor in courses on conference 
technique arranged by the Temple University 
management service for officials and employees 
of the Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


ON THE STAGES 


Original scripts, first showings, and contem- 
porary European imports appear noticeably in 
the current college and university theater sea- 
sons. The opening production in November of 
the new University of Arkansas theater was an 
original dramatic musical, Acres of Sky, based 
on a regional Ozarks novel by Charles Morrow 
Wilson. The lyrics and libretto were written 
by Zoe Lund Schiller, who holds the current 
Saxton award from Harper Brothers, and the 
music was composed by Arthur Kreutz, Prix 
de Rome and Guggenheim award winner. 
Faculty of music and dance departments con- 
tributed musical direction and choreography, 
and the entire production was under the super- 
vision of Virgil Baker, head of the department 
of speech and dramatic art. . . . For its final 
production of the season, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity announces a combination of drama and 
ballet, Crest of the Wave, by David Preston, 
ballet master on the staff... . The Adams Me- 
morial Theater at Williams College in Massa- 
chusetts had a December premiere of Shadow 


of a Star, a new play by Nicholas Biel, whose 
one-act, The Devil’s Foot, appeared in the 1945 
Mayorga collection. . . . The Yale department 
of drama’s December offerings were also unique. 
The Children of the Ladybug, written by a 
Yale senior, Robert Thom, while studying un- 
der Lemist Esler, assistant professor of play- 
writing, was presented as a major production 
at the University Theater. Direction was by 
James Light, formerly head of the drama facul- 
ty of the New School for Social Research, cur- 
rently with the Yale faculty as visiting critic in 
play direction. In the same month, an Experi- 
mental Theater audience saw Happy as Larry, 
by the Irish playwright, Donagh McDonagh. 

. . The Arena Workshop Theater at Long 
Island University presented Devil Take Jamie, 
a new play by Bruce Marcus, and The Systems 
of Doctor Tarr and Professor Fether, adapted 
from the Poe Story by Allen Reed; Dennis 
Brown, chairman of the department of speech 
and drama, directed. . . . The Cornell Dramatic 
Club includes in its program Pyramus and 
Thisbe, adapted from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and an evening of one acts by Cornell 
authors. . . . Jordon River Revue, scheduled 
at the Indiana University Theater is a student- 
written musical. . . . The Templayers of Tem- 
ple University opened their season with a pro- 
duction of Dr. Knock, the first performance of 
this script on a Philadelphia stage; direction 
was by Paul Randall, staging by Clemen Peck. 

. Concurrently with the Broadway produc- 
tion, The Tower Beyond Tragedy was staged 
at the University of Georgia Theater by Leigh- 
ton M. Ballew, head of the department of 
drama, who had secured the script from Mr. 
Jeffers last summer. This month's agenda in- 
cludes a state tour of George Seaton’s But Not 
Goodbye. . . . The first New York showing of 
Christopher Fry’s Thor with Angels will be a 
March feature of the Fordham University Thea- 
ter under the direction of Edmond Kloten. 
Other unusual Fordham offerings this season 
are a revival of the 1891 musical comedy, A 
Trip to Chinatown, Colombyre by Gabriel Mar- 
cel, and Ralph Roister Doister. 


During the Christmas season, college depart- 
ments of drama contributed distinctively to 
community celebrations. The Sarah Lawrence 
Travelling Theater brought The Nativity Play 
in fifteenth century fashion to various West- 
chester parks and village squares. The stage 
was a large wagon, drawn by horses from town 
to town, and accompanied by a cast of fifteen 
players and a band of Old English carolers, 
erstwhile the Sarah Lawrence Chorus. The 
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medieval Coventry play, orginally produced by 
the Tailors’ and Shearers’ Guild, was adapted 
with an attempt to preserve the simplicity and 
authentic atmosphere of the mystery perform- 
ance. Its scene sequence included the Annun- 
ciation, the Journey to Bethlehem, the Revela- 
tion to the Kings and Shepherds, Herod's plan 
of massacre, the Adoration in the Manger, and 
the start of the flight into Egypt. Action was 
presented in arena style with the audience on 
three sides of the wagon. The entire produc- 
tion was directed by Madalyn O'Shea, head of 
the theater faculty, and the single setting was 
designed by John Blankenship. .. . . Across the 
continent in Oregon, the Linfield College Ves- 
per Players have been presenting religious 
drama for churches of all denominations. Last 
year they travelled approximately six thousand 
miles, and the coming year’s itinerary includes, 
in addition to regular Sunday excursions, a 
tour of the Puget Sound, southern Idaho, and 
eastern Oregon areas. 


Complete theater schedules reported for this 
issue: 

University of Alabama. Goodbye My Fancy, 
Percy MacKaye’s The Scarecrow, The Tempest. 

Bowling Green University. Three Men on a 
Horse, The Little Foxes, Romeo and Juliet. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Philip Barry’s White Wings. 

Cornell University. Pyramus and Thisbe, The 
Male Animal, Angel Street, Arms and the Man, 
Once Upon a Hill. 

Florida State University. Arms and the Man, 
Family Portrait. 

University of Georgia. Born Yesterday, The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy, Naughty Marietta, 
George Seaton's But Not Goodbye, The Taming 
of the Shrew. 

University of Illinois. Arms and the Man, 
Oedipus Rex, The Mad Woman of Chaillot, 
An Enemy of the People, Menotti’s The Old 
Maid and the Thief, Romeo and Juliet, The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

University of Illinois (Chicago Undergradu- 
ate Division). Julius Caesar, in modern dress. 

Indiana University. Biography, The Male 
Animal, Heartbreak House, Dark of the Moon, 
Jordon River Revue, Romeo and Juliet. 

State University of Iowa. Green Grow the 
Lilacs, The Adding Machine, Goodbye My 
Fancy, The Heiress, Major Barbara, The Little 
Foxes, The Mad Woman of Chaillot. 

Long Island University. J. B. Priestley’s Dan- 
gerous Corner, Moliere’s The Miser, Devil 
Take Jamie, The Systems of Dr. Tarr and 
Professor Fether. 


University of Maine. The Silver Whistle, 
Another Part of the Forest. 

Marietta College. Henry Arthur Jones’ Dolly 
Reforming Herself, The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, The Pirates of Penzance, Angel Street and 
The Blue Bird. 

Mundelein College. The Velvet Glove. 

University of Nebraska. Antigone, Caesar 
and Cleopatra. 

Ohio Northern University. Belvedere, Henry 
Van Dyke’s The House of Rimmon, Abie’s Irish 
Rose, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Ghost Train, 
Henry IV, part one. 

Queens College. All My Sons. 

San Jose State College. School for Scandal, 
Golden Boy, Pygmalion, The Flies, The Three 
Sisters, Obey’s Noah. 

Temple University. Dr. Knock, Family Por- 
trait. 

Texas Christian University. Three Men on a 
Horse, The Damask Cheek, Nathan the Wise, 
The Heiress, As You Like It, Crest of the Wave. 

Williams College. Liliom, Shadow of a Star, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Othello. 

University of Wyoming. You Can’t Take It 
With You, The Skin of Our Teeth, The Young 
and Fair, Arms and the Man, Papa Is All, The 
Mikado. 


IN THE STUDIOS 

The week of January 8, Station WFIL-TV in 
Philadelphia, backed by nineteen middle At- 
lantic colleges and universities, launched an 
impressive series. The televised University of 
the Air will offer courses in Spanish, Self-Im- 
provement, Child Care, Government, and Nu- 
clear Physics for the Layman. 


The television program at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa includes the production of a half- 
hour drama and a general education program 
alternating weekly over WOC-TV, Davenport. 
Outstanding have been TV _ performances of 
Abraham Lincoln, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, and the Sherlock Holmes series; a new 
series scheduled for January is based on Hart- 
zell Spence’s novel, Get Thee Behind Me. 
General education programs, varying in subject 
matter from charcoal-drawing to the Korean 
situation, utilize university resources to pro- 
vide information and discussion. Cinemato- 
graphy classes supply footage for the programs 
and will eventually present complete film for 
TV screening. 

Foreign students studying at Linfield College 
are interviewed weekly over KMCM, McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, in a series designed to acquaint 
the college and community with them. 
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The Department of Speech, Pennsylvania 
State College, is sponsoring eleven television 
programs to be presented over WFIL-TV, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Harold E. Nelson and Edward A. 
Lambert are directing the series. 


Don W. Lyon, TV Program Director, Syra- 
cuse University Radio and Television Center, 
has announced the inauguration of a thirty- 
week series of television programs presented by 
the Center and the university geography de- 
partment. The series is designed to compare 
the resources of the United States and Russia, 
and six graduate students from the geography 
department have been assigned to prepare 
special visual effects and evaluate program effec- 
tiveness. Programs originate in the television 
studio of the university and are telecast over 
WSYR-TYV, Syracuse. Arthur Weld, Jr., directs; 
Mr. Weld is a recent addition to the staff in 
the capacity of television producer-director; he 
has been for four years television director at 
WRGB, Schenectady, and WMAL, Washington. 


Edward C. Jones, manager of the university 
radio station WAER, has announced that 
WAER has been granted an increase in power 
to 1000 watts by the Federal Communications 
Commission. WAER now broadcasts seven 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

The Empire State FM School of the Air, 
under the administration of Eugene S. Foster 
of the staff, currently has programs in 8000 
New York State elementary classrooms each 
week, and its listening audience totals approxi- 
mately 250,000 pupils. 

Lawrance Myers, Jr., of the staff, recently 
produced a patriotic pageant, “Pillar of Light,” 
as part of the All-American Day ceremonies 
sponsored by the Americanization League and 
other civic groups in Syracuse. In response to 
the interest generated the script was adapted 
and produced by Mr. Myers as a radio program. 
It was played in all city and county schools as 
background for a county-wide essay contest, 
with prizes totaling hundreds of dollars. 


Temple University’s debate council and ra- 
dio station WRTI are participating in a series 
of weekly remote control broadcasts with the 
University of Pennsylvania. The title of the 
series is “Focus.” Temple students in their 
WRTI studios debate and discuss current issues 
with representatives of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, speaking from WXPN. For the two- 
day Television Seminar to be held in Baltimore 
this month, Temple will be co-sponsor with 
Station WAAM, American’ University, and 
Johns Hopkins University. 


For the third consecutive year, Texas Chris- 
tian University will present a series of thirty- 
minute television programs on WBAP-TV. A 
dramatic serial, “Dean of the College,” written 
by students in TV writing, will this year be 
entirely student-produced as well, including 
camera operation, lighting, props, and control 
room direction. 

In addition to the six programs produced 
each week for commercial stations, the Texas 
Christian University Radio Division has initi- 
ated a new service with gratifying response: the 
best of the studio productions are recorded on 
16-inch discs and sent on a rotating basis to 
twelve scattered independent 250 watt stations. 


AT THE CLINICS AND LABORATORIES 


The University of Florida announces that Dr. 
Darrel J. Mase will fill a newly-created posi- 
tion as the Coordinator of the Florida Center 
of Clinical Services. In this capacity, Dr. Mase 
brings together the work of six clinics. The 
program will provide extensive clinic services 
to patients on and off campus, serve as center 
for training graduate students, and sponsor an 
extensive research program. 

The Speech Clinic of the University of Illi- 
nois has moved into spacious new quarters 
provided through purchase and remodeling of 
a large dwelling known as the Rolfe house. 

In October Dr. Frederick Darley and Dr. D. 
C. Spriestersbach of the State University of 
Iowa staff toured outstanding speech clinics in 
the Chicago area to investigate clinical services. 
Among those visited were the Cleft Palate Clinic 
of the University of Illinois Medical School, the 
Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary, and the Hos- 
pital School for Severely Handicapped Children. 

A new university and community speech 
clinic was opened in October as part of the 
newly-organized speech and theater department 
of Long Island University. Mary Helen Harden 
is faculty therapist in charge. 

The Purdue Navy Research Project in Voice 
Communication is currently conducting a 
special study for the U.S. Marine Corps at the 
U.S. Marine Base, Quantico. Robert Bilger of 
the Purdue staff is in residence there. 

The Temple University Clinic, in its first 
year of operation at the University Hospital, 
is under the direction of Dr. Georgiana Peacher. 


FROM PLATFORM AND 
CONFERENCE TABLE 

Bradley University held its Fourth Annual 
Invitational Speech Tournament on November 
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17 and 18. Forty-four colleges attended and 
participated in discussion, debate, extempore 
speaking, radio speaking, folk tale telling, origi- 
nal oratory, and after-dinner speaking. William 
R. White and Lawrence E. Norton had charge 
of the meeting. 


The debate squad of Florida State University 
opened its activities for the year by represent- 
ing the school at the Southern TKA Tourna- 
ment at the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville, and later at the Annual Discussion Tour- 
nament of the University of Alabama. The de- 
partment of Speech sponsored the Second An- 
nual Invitational Debate Tournament on Janu- 
ary 19 and 20; contests were open in debate, 
oratory, extemporaneous speaking, after-dinner 
speaking, and oral interpretation. 


The Illini 
versity of Illinois has established a series of 
monthly parliamentary debates to which guest 
student speakers are invited from other cam- 
puses. Thus far, participant include 
Bradley University, Butler University, and the 
University of Chicago; topics have been “Can- 
didates for Public Office Should Be Allowed to 
Speak on Campus,” “Intercollegiate Athletics 
Serve the Best of Education,” and 
“Preventative War is Justifiable.” 


Forensic Association of the Uni- 


schools 


Interests 


At the Chicago Undergraduate Division of 
the University of Illinois, the debate team spon- 
sored an invitational tournament on December 
8 and g with thirty-six units from twenty-six 
colleges and universities participating. Pur- 
due University placed first in traditional debat- 
ing, with Wayne, Bradley, Bowling Green, and 
Wisconsin tied for second. Ten colleges partici- 
pated in parliamentary debating on Decembei 
8. The forensics group has held an intramural 
tournament with a record number of partici- 
pants, sponsored a series of public forums, and 
has engaged in a number of non-decision and 
tournament debates. Larry Robbins and Gerald 
Reese received a rating of “excellent” at the 
Kirksville, Missouri, tournament. 


Linfield College is host to state-wide tourna- 
ments this month and next; the Nineteenth 
Annual Interscholastic Tournament for Oregon 
high school students is scheduled for February 
15, 16, and 17, and the Linfield Intercollegiate 
Tournament will come of age this year in a 
celebration of its twenty-first anniversary March 
1, 2, and g. The latter meeting is one of the 
largest forensic tournaments in the United 
States; last year representing eleven 
western states participated. 


schools 


In November, the speech department of Mari- 


etta College held a parliamentary procedure 
clinic for all officers of campus organizations. 
The first high school discussion conference 
held in that Ohio section attracted juniors and 
seniors from a seventy-five-mile radius. Partial 
scholarships to the college were offered as 
prizes to the superior participants. 


The Fourth Annual Central Ohio Discussion 
Conference took place at Ohio State University 
on November go and December 1. Dr. William 
Utterback, director of the Ohio Discussion Serv- 
ice, acted as moderator of the summation 
sessions. The general topic was “How Should 
the United States Prepare to Defend Itself in 


the Present World Crisis?” 


The University of Nebraska Debate Squad has 
been participating in an extensive series of 
audience debates this year, the local chapter of 
Delta Sigma Rho serving as contact for local 
and state audiences. In addition to their ap- 
pearances within state borders, their schedule 
includes conferences at: The University of 
Iowa, December 1 and 2; Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, December 8 and 9; Purdue University, 
January 12 and 13; St. Thomas Conference, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, March 1 through 3; and the 
University of Wisconsin, March g and 10. 


Temple University’s Civic Forum League for 
Secondary School Students is a model United 
Nations for the second consecutive year. Its 
activities are jointly sponsored by the World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia and the speech 
staff at the University. Dr. Gordon F. Hostettler 
is director, Mary Hamilton is in charge of indi- 
vidual speaking, and Robert Haakenson, radio 
and television director. 


More than one hundred high school debaters 
and their coaches attended an institute at 
Washington University in St. Louis in October. 
After a demonstration debate by Washington 
University and the University of Illinois on the 
national high school question faculty members 
of both institutions discussed various aspects 
of the resolution. 

PERSONAL NOTES 

Professor Raymond G. Smith, who received 
his doctorate in Speech at Wisconsin during 
the 1950 summer session, has resumed his duties 
as director of courses in Public Speaking at 
Indiana University. 

At the University of Nebraska, Paul Bogen, 
Assistant Professor of Speech and Radio, has 
returned after two years of study toward the 


doctorate at Ohio State; Lucile Cypreansen, 
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Assistant Professor of Speech and Speech Cor- 
rection, has resumed her duties after one year 
of doctoral study at Iowa State. Max Whitta- 
ker and Donald Kline, Instructors in Speech, 
are currently on leave for Ph.D. work at Stan- 
ford and Missouri, respectively. 


Professor Donald Bryant, who will be on 
leave from Washington University, during the 
spring semester, plans to spend some months in 
England in research on Edmund Burke and the 
eighteenth century. The Bryants will sail for 
England early in March and return in August. 


Dr. Paul R. Beall, on leave from Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is serving with the Re- 
sources Development Bureau, Department of 
Defense. 


David Cornell, who is studying for the Ph.D. 
at Iowa State and is listed on the staff there 
this year, has joined the faculty of the Adju- 
tant-General’s School, Fort Lee, Virginia. 


Clifton Cornwell, Jr., instructor of speech 
and director of forensics at the University of 
Missouri, is now Lt. Cornwell, Fort Benning, 
Georgia. 

Lt. Ordean Ness, on doctoral fellowship at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been recalled 
to the Army and is at present stationed in 
Chicago. 


IN MEMORIAM 


W. Fredric Plette, a sustaining member of 
the Speech Association of America, died sud- 
denly in Champaign, Illinois, on November 13, 
1950, at the age of 38. Mr. Plette was a gradu- 
ate of Knox College (A.B., 1936) and of Co- 
lumbia University (M.A., 1942). His most re- 
cent appointments were served at the North- 
western State College of Louisiana and at the 
Little Rock Junior College. 


